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Tiffany  &  Co. 


Tiffany  &  Co.  extend  to 
purchasers  a  world  -  wide 
service  through  their  Corre¬ 
spondence  Department  and 
thus  insure  the  satisfaction 
enjoyed  by  those  who  can 
make  selections  in  person 


The  Tiffany  Blue  Book,  which  will  be 
sent  upon  request,  contains  conc:se  de¬ 
scriptions  and  the  range  of  prices  of  jew¬ 
elry,  silverware,  and  artistic  merchandise 


Fifth  Avenue  &  37th  Street  New  York 
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PORTABLE  AND  PERMANENT 


BUNGALOWS 


THIS  BUNGALOW  WAS  ERECTED  AT  SANDS  POINT,  L.  I.,  FOR  MRS.  HELEN  K.  GOULD 


The  panels  are  Gray  Asbestos  Cement,  Roof  Moss  Green,  Woodwork  a  Mahogany 
Brown.  We  make  this  class  of  house  from  3  to  20  rooms 


WE  ALSO  MANUFACTURE  AND  ERECT 

GARAGES  STUDIOS 

FARM  BUILDINGS  CHAPELS 

Our  materials  are  Yellow  Pine  and  Asbestos,  Reinforced  and  Tybee  Concrete,  Steel  and  Asbestos 


LOW  PRICE  FOR  ARTISTIC  WORK 


BILLINGS-STEVENS 

COMPANY 


4  EAST  FORTY- SECOND  ST. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


See  our  Cha-Wa  Tea  Houses 
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Property  oj  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art ,  gift  of  IV.  M.  Laffan ,  Esq. 


The  International  Studio 


Copyright ,  JQ/o,  by  John  Lane  Company 
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LIONEL  P.  SMYTHE,  A.R.A., 
R.W.S. 

Water-Color  Drawing 
Home 
See  page  liv 


THE  DECORATIVE  ARTS  WING  AT  THE  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM  OF  ART. 
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LIONEL  P.  SMYTHE,  A.R.A., 
R.W.S. 

Water-Color  Drawing 
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a  <  1  •  Information  concerning  paintings  and  other  objects  of 

t*T  1  I  I  Y*1  C  art,  or  the  galleries  from  which  they  may  be  purchased, 

cheerfully  furnished  by  this  department  on  request. 
A  d  d  r  '  ,  !  ART  PURCHASING  DEPARTMENT, 
Thi  International  Studio,  i  14  West  Thirty-second  Street,  New  York.. 


THE  KEPPEL  BOOKLETS 

THE  First,  Second  and  Third  Series  of  1  he  Keppel  Booklets  are  now 
ready.  Each  series  consists  of  five  booklets,  described  below,  enclosed 
in  a  special  slide  case.  Any  series  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  twenty-five  cents  in  stamps.  These  booklets  measure  5  %.  x  3  /4 
inches.  They  are  printed  at  The  De  Vinne  Press,  New  York.  Separate 
booklets  can  be  had  at  5  cents  each,  postpaid. 


FIRST  SERIES 


CONCERNING  THE  ETCHINGS  OF 
MR.  WHISTLER.  By  Joseph  Pennell 

SIR  SEYMOUR  HADEN,  Painter- 
Etcher.  By  Frederick  Keppel 


JEAN -FRANCOIS  MILLET.  Painter- 
Etcher.  By  Mrs.  Schuyler  van  Rensselaer 

JOSEPH  PENNELL.  Etcher,  Illustrator, 
Author.  By  Frederick  Keppel 


DRY-POINTS  BY  PAUL  HELLEU.  By  Frederick  Wedmore 


SECOND  SERIES 


AUGUSTE  RAFFET. 


By  Atherton  Curtis 

THE  LATE  FELIX  BUHOT,  Painter- 
Etcher.  By  M.  Leonce  B  nedite 


ONE  DAY  WITH  WHISTLER 

By  Frederick  Keppel 

CHARLES  MERYON 

By  Frederick  Keppel 


MR.  PENNELLS  ETCHINGS  OF  NEW  YORK  ••SKYSCRAPERS” 

By  Frederick  Keppel 


THIRD  SERIES 


THE  ETCHINGS  OF  PIRANESI 

By  Russell  Sturgis 

MR.  PENNELL’S  ETCHINGS  OF 
LONDON.  By  W.  C.  Arensberg 


HOW  PRINTS  ARE  MADE 

By  Atherton  Curtis 


DAUBIGNY 


By  Robert  J.  Wickenden 


SOME  NEW  AMERICAN  ETCHINGS  BY  MR.  JOSEPH  PENNELL 

By  Hans  W.  Singer 


FREDERICK  KEPPEL  &  COMPANY 

4  EAST  39th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


EXHIBITION  OF  PAINTINGS 

BY 

WHISTLER,  FANTIN  LATOUR,  MONTICELLI,  ISRAELS, 
WEISSENBRUCH,  DAGNAN  BOUVERET,  LE  SIDANER 

ALSO  A  COLLECTION  OF  PROOFS  AND  PRINTS 

ESPECIALLY  SUITABLE  FOR  COUNTRY  HOUSES 
AT  THE  GALLERIES  OF 

C.  W.  KRAUSHAAR 

260  FIFTH  AVENUE,  near  29th  Street  NEW  YORK 


A  LOCAL  CELEBRITY  AND  A 
WORD  OF  ADVICE 

The  natural-born  painter  takes  to  paint¬ 
ing  just  as  a  duck  takes  to  water.  An  in¬ 
teresting  example  of  a  talent  which  has  fol¬ 
lowed  its  own  bent  is  displayed  in  the  work 
of  Mr.  William  Steeple  Davis,  a  young  man 
living  at  Orient,  Long  Island.  Besides  lo¬ 
cal  fame  as  an  artist  he  has  exhibited  with 
the  American  Art  Society  in  Philadelphia 
and  the  Providence  Art  Club  in  Providence, 
R.  I. 


PAINTING  OF  AN  OLD  COUNTRY  WHARF  WITH 
SCHOONER  ALONGSIDE 


Developing  an  aptitude  for  sketching  in 
his  early  years  he  was  encouraged  at  home, 
but  has  not  submitted  to  schooling.  Be¬ 
sides  working  in  oils  and  water  colors  he 
has  tried  his  hand  at  etching,  using  for  the 
purpose  the  only  available  metal— sheet 
zinc.  He  has  also  given  considerable  at¬ 
tention  to  photography.  As  is  usually  the 
case  with  earnest  workers,  and  especially 
with  those  who  have  been  put  to  their  own 
ingenuity  and  resources,  young  Mr.  Davis 
has  developed  something  of  a  theory  as  to 
his  own  methods  and  viewpoint.  Having 
already  been  discovered  as  a  young  genius, 
he  is  quoted  in  a  recent  interview  as  saying, 
among  other  things:  “I  have  never  studied 
in  any  school.  Consequently,  what  I  may 
know  about  the  work  is  largely  the  result  of 
personal  study  and  observation  of  nature. 
Where  the  picture  is  directly  from  nature  I 
make  it  a  point  to  study  the  subject  in  as 
many  conditions  of  light  and  atmospheric 
effect  as  possible,  often  for  months  at  a 
time,  and  by  so  doing  often  obtain  sugges¬ 
tions  for  more  than  one  rendering  of  the 
same  subject.  In  any  case,  I  try  to  place 
on  canvas  something  more  than  a  mere  rec¬ 
ord  of  fact  view.  In  other  words,  I  try  to 
paint  the  spirit,  as  well  as  the  subject,  of  the 
scene,  as  it  appears  to  me.  I  may  say  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  individuality,  not  merely  of  tech¬ 
nique,  but  of  thought — the  way  of  looking 
at  things — and  that  one  must  look  below 
the  surface.” 

From  all  of  which  will  appear  that  the 
young  painter  has  expressed  his  views  in  a 
fnshion  that  is  not  out  of  harmony,  per¬ 
haps,  with  the  prevailing  manner  of  such 
pronunciamentos.  A  curious  fact  remains, 
that  young  Mr.  Davis  in  his  work  follows  a 
general  style  which  is  sharply  characterized 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

RECENTLY  PURCHASED  one  of  the  largest  collections  of  important 

American  paintings  ever  brought  together.  The  collection  was  made  by  a  gentleman 
of  fine  discrimination  and  rare  artistic  insight,  without  regard  to  any  monetary  con¬ 
sideration  and  with  the  sole  end  in  view  of  securing  worthy  and  representative 
examples  by  the  great  masters  of  American  art. 

Works  are  from  the  brush  of  Whistler,  Wyant,  Geo.  Inness,  Jr.  and  Sr.,  Homer 
Martin,  Winslow  Homer,  J.  Francis  Murphy,  Walter  Shirlaw,  W.  T.  Richards, 
Bruce-Crane,  Childe  Hassam,  Twachtman,  Carlson,  Elliot  Daingerfield,  Thos.  Moran, 
Henry,  Keith,  Vedder,  Moeller,  Bridgman,  Couse,  Lord  Weeks,  Kensett,  Church, 
De  Haven  and  all  of  the  other  prominent  American  artists. 

The  pictures  are  now  on  sale  at  our  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  galleries. 

MOULTON  (®L  RICKETTS 

535  Jackson  Street  12-14-16  Van  Buren  Street 

MILWAUKEE.  WIS.  CHICAGO 


The  “Montross”  Prints 

REPRODUCTIONS  OF  PAINTINGS  BY 

F.  W.  Benson  W.  L.  Lathrop  E.  C.  Tarbell 

Joseph  De  Camp  W.  L.  Metcalf  D.  W.  Tryon 

T.  W.  Dewing  A.  P.  Ryder  Horatio  Walker 

Childe  Hassam  Alex.  Schilling  J.  Alden  Weir 


“  BROAD  AND 
WALL  STREETS” 

From  the  Painting  by 

CHILDE  HASSAM 


Reproductions  ot  this 
Picture  Sent  Post¬ 
paid  for  $1.50 


MONTROSS 
GALLERY 

550  FIFTH  AVE. 

(Above  45th  St.) 

NEW  YORK 

Copyrighted,  1900,  by  N.  E.  Montross 

CATALOGUE  SENT  ON  REQUEST 


Sixty-four  Reproductions  of  the  Drawings  of 

ALBRECHT  DURER 

Distributed  Under  the  Direction 
of  the  Medici  Society 

FOSTER  BROTHERS,  4  Park  Square,  BOSTON 

Sole  Agents  in  U.  S.  A. 

Catalogue  on  receipt  of  4  cents  in  stamps 
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LONDON  KYOTO 

OSAKA  BOSTON 

YAMANAKA  &  CO. 

254  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 

Works  of  Art  from  the 
Far 

CLASSIFIED  EXHIBITIONS 


INTERESTING  OBJECTS 

Are  Held  in  Our  New  Galleries 


PAINTINGS 

BY 

AMERICAN  ARTISTS 

CHOICE  EXAMPLES  ALWAYS  ON  VIEW 

ALSO 

SMALL  BRONZES  AND  VOLKMAR  POTTERY 

WILLIAM  MACBETH 

450  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


The  Madison  Art  Gallery 

305  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

Between  41st  and  42d  Streets 

WILL  CLOSE  ITS  FIRST  SEASON  WITH  AN 

Exhibition  of  Paintings  by  a 
Group  of  American  Artists 

BEGINNING  THE  SEVENTH 
ENDING  THE  TWENTIETH  OF  MAY,  1910 


by  the  habits  of  an  earlier  day.  His  work 
has  an  unschooled  look  in  this  respect,  that 
it  may  not  be  easy  to  think  of  it  as  the  work 
of  a  pupil  of  any  of  the  painters  of  the  day; 
but  it  has  a  quaint  suggestion  of  being  the 
work  of  the  disciple  of  some  artist  dating 
half  a  century  back.  There  is  a  tempta¬ 
tion  to  warn  this  young  painter  not  to  take 
too  seriously  or  too  much  to  heart  his  own 
sense  of  independence  or  the  remarks  of 
appreciative  friends  on  the  subject  of  origi¬ 
nality.  To  revert  to  our  metaphor,  paint¬ 
ers  may  be  born  painters,  quite  as  ducks 
may  be  born  ducks,  but  the  way  of  looking 
at  nature,  the  manner  of  brushing  paint  on 
to  canvas  has  not  quite  the  same  limitation 
of  inherited  animal  or  muscular  habit  as  at¬ 
taches  itself  to  the  exercise  of  the  web  foot. 
The  new  artist  cannot,  to  save  himself  from 
the  stake,  avoid  founding  his  art  on  other  art. 

Mr.  Davis  has  built  his  foundations, 
whether  he  is  conscious  of  it  or  not,  on  the 
work  of  a  day  that  is  past,  and  we  can  offer 
him  no  better  wish  for  success  than  the  hope 
that  he  may  find  an  invitation  to  cross  the 
intervening  years  and  join  his  young  con¬ 
temporaries. 


T 


HE  WALPOLE  SOCIETY 


A  new  art  society  has  been  formed 
under  the  title  of  the  W alpole  Society.  The 
first  meeting  of  this  body  was  held  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  recent  opening  of  the  Mor¬ 
gan  Memorial  Art  Gallery,  at  Hartford, 
Conn.  This  meeting  was  the  result  of  an 
invitation  addressed  to  a  score  of  amateurs 
and  collectors  in  various  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  invitations  were  sent  out  early  in 
January  by  Luke  Vincent  Lockwood,  of 
Brooklyn,  H.  Eugene  Bolles,  of  Boston, 
and  Henry  W.  Kent,  assistant  secretary  of 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  At  the 
meeting  in  which  collectors  of  various  cities 
were  represented,  including  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Hartford,  New  Ha¬ 
ven  and  Norwich,  Mr.  Henry  W.  Erving 
was  elected  treasurer  and  Mr.  Kent  secre¬ 
tary.  The  membership  is  limited  at  pres¬ 
ent  to  twenty-one.  The  following  collect¬ 
ors  and  connoisseurs  have  been  interested 
in  the  project:  Dr.  Theodore  S.  Woolsey, 
of  Yale  University;  Albert  Hastings  Pitkin, 
of  Hartford,  curator  of  porcelains  at  the 
Morgan  Memorial  Gallery;  Dwight  Bla- 
ney,  of  Boston ;  Thomas  B.  Clarke,  of  New 
York;  Edwin  Atlee  Barber,  director  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Museum  of  Art  at  Philadel¬ 
phia;  Hollis  French,  of  Boston;  H.  H. 
Flagler,  of  New  York;  C.  H.  Tyler,  F.  H. 
Bigelow,  Samuel  P.  Avery,  R.  A.  Canfield, 
George  S.  Palmer  and  R.  T.  IT  Halsey. 
The  society,  among  its  activities,  may  issue 
a  collectors’  guide  to  values,  containing  the 
prices  paid  for  objects  of  art  at  private  and 
public  sale.  It  has  also  been  proposed  to 
collect  information  about  the  formation  of 
collections  both  old  and  new,  and  to  collate 
facts  regarding  imitations.  Various  books 
and  papers  will  also,  probably,  be  issued. 


THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ART 
Another  exhibition  has  been  arranged  by 
the  American  Federation  of  Art,  which  has 
already  been  successful  in  conducting  loan 
exhibitions  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  and  at 
New  Orleans.  This  exhibition  is  being  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Minnesota  State 
Art  Society.  Forty  paintings  by  represen¬ 
tative  American  artists  are  included.  The 
exhibition  will  be  seen  in  Minneapolis,  St. 
Paul  and  New  Ulm. 
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A  NONTECHNICAL  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE  OF  ART 


PUBLISHED  BY 


j The  American  Federation  of  Arts 


1741  NEW  YORK  AVENUE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


THE  MAY  NUMBER 


W ill  contain  articles  on 


JOHN  LA  FARCE  . 

SOLDIERS  MONUMENTS 
OVERDRESSED  ROOMS  . 

A  PAGEANT  OF  CHIVALRY 
A  NOTABLE  GIFT  TO  THE  NATION 


EDITORIALS 


NOTES 


REVIEWS 


By  Anna  Seaton  Schmidt 
•  By  J  ames  Barnes 

By  Joh  n  Quincy  Adams 
By  Lucy  Dickson 
By  Sylvester  Baxter 

BULLETIN 


Subscription  Price 


$1.50  a  Year 


THE  WATER-COLOR  DRAWINGS  OF  TURNER 

Special  Extra  International  Studio  Number 
Articles  by  SIR  CHARLES  HOLROYD,  W.  G.  RAWLINSON  and  A.  J.  FINBERG 
30  Beautiful  Plates  in  Color.  Cloth.  4to.  $5.00  net.  Postage  35  cents 

LIMITED  EDITION.  NO  REPRINT. 

“ Affords  an  admirable  opportunity  of  enjoying  work  that  has  been  only  available  heretofore  in  the  private  or  public 
collections.  A  splendid  basis  for  the  study  of  the  painter’s  development." — Chicago  Evening  Post. 


Special  Extra  International *  Studio  Number 

Cloth.  4to.  Forty  Illustrations  in  Color.  $3.00  net.  Postage  35  cents. 
LIMITED  EDITION.  NO  REPRINT.  PRICE  WILL  BE  ADVANCED 

The  beautiful  illustrations  in  facsimile  colors  in  this  volume  bring  within  reach  of  all  the  work  of  the  famous 
engravers  of  England  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  subjects  covered  by  the  illustrations  are  varied ,  showing  now 
scenes  of  English  rural  or  city  life ,  and  now  allegorical  representations  of  the  virtues.  The  prints  to  be  reproduced  have 
been  selected  from  some  of  the  most  important  private  collections  ( the  owners  of  which  have  generously  lent  their  prints 
exclusively  for  reproduction  in  this  work)  and  represent  work  by  some  of  the  following  engravers:  Bartolozzi ,  Wilkin, 
Schiavonetti ,  John  Jones ,  S.  W .  Reynolds ,  F.  D.  Soiron ,  W.  Ward ,  T.  Burke ,  M.  Bovi. 

Air.  Malcolm  C.  Salaman ,  the  well-known  authority  on  old  prints  and  author  of  “  The  Old  Engravers  of  England," 
contributes  the  letter  press,  in  which  he  tells  the  story  of  the  Old  English  Color  Prints  in  relation  to  the  artistic  and  social 
life  and  popular  taste  of  the  period . 


MASTER  PAINTERS  OF  BRITAIN 

Special  Extra  International  Studio  Number 
Edited  by  GLEESON  WHITE.  Cloth.  4to.  165  Full-page  Plates.  $3.00  net.  Postage  35  cents. 
“/I  hundred  or  more  oj  the  most  notable  of  British  paintings  reproduced  in  such  attractive  fashion  that  one  may  de- 
rive  almost  as  much  pleasure  from  the  copies  as  from  the  originals." — St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat. 


SKETCHING  GROUNDS 


Special  Extra  International  Studio  Number 

With  an  Introduction  by  ALFRED  EAST,  A.R.A.,  R.E.,  H.R.M.S. 

250  Illustrations.  Cloth.  4to.  $3.00  net.  Postage  35  cents. 

LIMITED  EDITION  NO  REPRINT  PRICE  WILL  BE  ADVANCED 

Various  sketching  grounds  in  Europe  and  the  British  Isles  are  described  and  illustrated  by  well-known  artists, 
among  them  John  Lavery,  Wilfrid  Ball ,  E.  W.  Charlton,  Thomas  Scolt.  Mr.  Joseph  Pennell  contributes  an  article 
on  New  York,  illustrated  by  eleven  drawings,  six  of  them  full-  page  reproductions.  “ New  York  from  the  harbor," 
says  Mr.  Pennell ,  “  rises  a  vision ,  a  mirage  of  the  lower  bay ,  the  color  by  day  more  shimmering  than  Venice,  by  night 
more  magical  than  London." 


A  SIENESE  PAINTER  OF  THE  FRANCISCAN  LEGEND 

STEFANO  SASSETTA 

By  BERNARD  BERENSON  8vo.  26  collotype  Illustrations.  $2.00  net.  Postage  15  cents. 

“  Beneath  the  author's  subtly  acute  analysis  arc  very  fine  and  endearing  qualities.  He  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter 
and  revives  for  us  the  fragrance  of  the  old  saintly  story  with  a  poignant  tenderness  and  directness ,  giving  the  painter  a 
place  apart.” — -New  York  Tribune. 

“  We  confidently  recommend  this  volume  saturated  with  the  ripe  and  sympathetic  scholarship  of  Mr.  Bercnson." 

— New  York  Sun. 
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W.  SCOTT  THURBER 

IMPORTER  OF 

Htgl;  Class  ^atnttngs 
anli  ^ater  Colors 

JIND  OTHER  WORKS  OF  JlRT 

Fine  Arts  Building  ::  ::  203  Michigan  Boulevard 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


1 

The  Ehrich  Galleries 

THE  HOME  OF 

“<©Ili  Rasters” 

Special  attention  given  tojExpertising,  Restoring  and  Framing 

Fifth  Avenue  &  40th  St.,  New  York 

JULIUS  OEHME 


Dutch  and  Barbizon  Paintings 

NEW  GALLERIES 


Buenos  aires  and  Santiago, 

CHILI,  ARE  TO  SEE  AMERI¬ 
CAN  ART 

On  June  5  an  international  exhibition 
of  fine  arts  will  be  held  in  Buenos  Aires  to 
commemorate  the  centenary  of  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  Argentine  Republic.  Fol¬ 
lowing  this  exhibition  another  will  be  held 
in  the  city  of  Santiago  to  commemorate 
the  independence  of  Chili.  This  latter  ex¬ 
hibition  opens  September  18. 

The  jury  and  advisory  committee  is  as 
follows :  Karl  Bitter,  Charles  Grafly, 
Francis  C.  Jones,  L.  H.  Meakin,  Edward 
W.  Redfield,  Edmund  C.  Tarbell  and 
Irving  R.  Wiles.  John  E.  D.  Trask  is 
commissioner  general  and  Charles  Francis 
Browne  his  assistant.  The  United  States 
exhibits  have  been  shipped  by  Messrs.  W. 
S.  Budworth  &  Son  and  all  entries  have 
carried  the  condition  that  the  works  may 
be  shown  at  both  Buenos  Aires  and  Santi¬ 
ago,  at  which  latter  city  the  exhibition  will 
close  in  December. 

It  has  been  the  desire  of  the  commis¬ 
sioner  appointed  by  the  secretary  of  state 
to  make  first  at  Buenos  Aires  and  later  at 
Santiago  such  a  showing  of  the  works  of 
the  painters  and  sculptors  of  the  United 
States  as  may  worthily  represent  them  and 
properly  emphasize  their  artistic  develop¬ 
ment  and  position.  It  is  important  that 
this  should  be  done  for  the  reason  that  the 
great  nations  of  South  America  have  never 
before  had  such  an  opportunity  for  the 
study  of  our  national  art,  and  for  the  added 
reason  that  the  European  nations  gener¬ 
ally  will  participate  in  these  two  exhibi¬ 
tions.  At  the  Buenos  Aires  exhibition  the 
following  honors  are  at  the  discretion  of  the 
executive  committee,  available  for  award 
in  each  section:  grand  prize,  gold  medal, 
silver  medal,  bronze  medal,  honorable  men¬ 
tion.  In  the  small  private  exhibition  held 
each  year  in  Buenos  Aires  pictures  and 
sculpture  to  the  value  of  more  than  a  million 
francs  are  bought  annually  by  the  general 
public.  To  support  the  centenary  exhibi¬ 
tion  the  national  government,  the  provin¬ 
cial  government,  the  municipality  of  Bue¬ 
nos  Aires  and  those  of  the  principal  cities  of 
the  country  will  be  liberal  purchasers  of 
the  works  shown.  Many  corporations  and 
clubs  have  also  expressed  their  intention  of 
making  acquisitions,  and  the  exhibition 
management  has  given  assurances  that  the 
total  of  sales  may  be  confidently  expected 
to  reach  at  least  two  million  francs.  Sim¬ 
ilar  awards  and  possibilities  of  sale  will  be 
offered  at  the  exhibition  at  Santiago. 


467  FIFTH  AVENUE 

OPPOSITE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 


HENRY  REINHARDT 

DEALER  IN  HIGH-CLASS 

PAINTINGS 

CHICAGO:  The  Annex-Congress  Hotel 

PARIS  :  12  Place  Vendome  MILWAUKEE :  406  Milwaukee  Street 


H.  GALLISON  AND  CHARLES 
H.  WOODBURY  EXHIBIT 


The  Cincinnati  Museum  has  recently 
held  an  exhibition  of  oil  paintings  by  Mr. 
H.  H.  Gallison.  Twenty-three  of  his 
works  were  shown.  Mr.  Gallison  was 
born  in  Boston  in  1850,  studied  there  and 
later  in  Paris.  His  work  is  in  landscape — 
seldom  with  figures— and  represents  large 
and  simple  aspects  of  nature  seen  through 
the  misty  atmosphere  near  the  coast. 

Another  exhibition  was  devoted  to  water 
colors  by  Charles  H.  Woodbury,  showing 
his  careful  study  of  form  and  movement  of 
water.  Many  of  his  scenes  are  taken  from 
the  Maine  coast,  though  his  studies  of  the 
open  ocean  are  also  familiar.  Mr. Woodbury 
exhibited  in  the  spring  exhibition  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Design. 
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Obey 

That  Impulse 

LIFE  IS  10  CENTS  A  COPY 
All  Newsstands 


Letter  From  A  Wise  Man 


SOME  OF  THE 
SPECIAL 
NUMBERS 
COMING 

Courtship 

Sportsman’s 

Animal 

Army  and  Navy 
Dyspeptics 
Fat  Folks 


Wild  Oats 
Plumage 
Men’s  Rights 
Midnight 
Adam  and  Eve 
Etc.,  Etc. 


1WAS  troubled  with  gloomy 
thoughts.  During  the  night  I 
would  frequently  get  up  and  walk 
around  the  block.  I  shed  tears  on 
the  slightest  provocation.  Seven 
doctors  had  operated  on  me.  I  had 
pains  in  my  mind  and  disposition, 
and  was  a  burden  to  everybody. 
My  wife  avoided  me  except  on  pay¬ 
day.  Everybody  disliked  me.  I 
felt  that  it  wasn’t  much  use,  and  de¬ 
cided  to  end  all.  One  day  by  acci¬ 
dent  I  happened  to  pass  a  newsstand 
and  saw  a  copy  of  Life.  I  picked  it 
up  as  if  in  a  dream.  Mechanically 
I  read,  “  Obey  That  Impulse  and 
Subscribe.”  I  had  tried  everything 
else.  As  a  last  resort  I  sent  for  the 
paper — I  became  a  regular.  Pretty 
soon  I  began  to  notice  a  change.  I 
had  not  taken  two  copies  internally 
before  I  began  to  pick  up.  The 
color  came  back  to  my  cheeks.  I 
caught  myself  laughing  on  several 
occasions  in  spite  of  myself.  I 
gained  rapidly  in  weight.  Now  I 
am  a  King  of  Joy.  My  complete 
recovery  is  entirely  due  to  the  fact 
that  I  Had  Faith,  Obeyed  That  Im¬ 
pulse,  and  became 


A  Regular  Subscriber 

Our  friend's  experience  can  be  du¬ 
plicated  by  everybody.  Why  hesitate 
when  your  Life  may  hang  in  the  bal¬ 
ance? 


Subscription  $5.00  Canada  $5.52  Foreign  $6.04 
Address 

LIFE,  42  W.  31st  Street,  New  York 
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Any  additional  information  concerning  art  study  and  tuition,  as  well 

Q  1—  /-v/^  1  as  c'rcu'ars  and  advice,  will  be  cheerfully  furnished,  free  of  charge, 

U.  1  Ad  dj.0  by  this  department.  Address  School  Department,  The  Inter¬ 

national  Studio,  110-114  W.  T,zi  St.,  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL  SUMMER  CLASSES 

The  Art  Students  League 

OF  NEW  YORK 


Announces  the  Opening  of  the  Eighth  Year 

OFJ  ITS 

Summer  School  of  Landscape  Painting 

FROM  June  1  to  October  16  Mr.  BlRGE  Harrison,  in¬ 
structor,  assisted  by  Mr.  John  CarLSON,  will  conduct 
out-of-door  classes  in  Landscape  Painting  at  Woodstock,  Ulster 
County,  New  York. 

A  large  new  Studio  has  been  secured  in  which  the 
Saturday  criticisms  and  lectures  by  Mr.  Harrison  will  be 
conducted. 

The  City  Summer  School  will  consist  of  classes  in  Draw¬ 
ing,  Painting,  Illustration  and  Composition,  under  Mr.  Edward 
Dufner,  in  the  American  Fine  Arts  Building,  215  West  57th 
Street,  from  June  6  to  September  24. 

Circulars  on  Application 


PROMENADES  OF  AN  IMPRESSIONIST 

By  JAMES  HUNEKER 

A  VOLUME  of  brilliant,  sparkling  criticisms.  The  delicate  and  sugges¬ 
tive  qualities  of  Mr.  Huneker’s  style  enable  him  to  express  ideas  of 
singular  subtlety. 

The  field  of  the  writer’s  “Promenades”  is  for  the  most  part  a  modern 
field.  Mainly  he  deals  with  such  figures  as  Cezanne,  Rops,  Monticelli, 
Rodin,  Carriere,  Degas  and  Sorolla. 

His  pages  are  alive  with  color  and  anecdote. 

$1.50  net.  Postpaid,  $  1 . 65 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS  -  NEW  YORK 


The  Philadelphia  School  of  Design  for 
Women  had  the  honor  of  carrying  off  the 
prize  offered  by  the  Public  Ledger,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  for  a  design  to  be  used  as  the  cover 
of  the  Christmas  issue  of  the  newspaper. 
The  subject  was  to  have  some  connection 
with  early  Philadelphia  and  the  competi¬ 
tion  was  open  to  art  schools  of  the  city. 
The  successful  competitor  was  Miss  Helen 
McCarthy,  a  pupil  of  the  Philadelphia 
School  of  Design  for  Women.  One  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  faculty  of  the  school,  Mr.  Daniel 
Garber,  received  the  Hallgarten  prize  last 
year  at  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Design.  Mr.  Henry  B. 
Snell,  another  member  of  the  faculty,  has 
been  absent  this  season  in  India,  his  place 
being  supplied  by  Miss  Harriet  Sartain  and 
Miss  Gertrude  Lambert.  Miss  Emily 
Sartain  is  principal,  Elliott  Daingerfield 
teaches  the  life  class,  composition,  still  life 
and  flower  painting  in  oil.  Modeling  is 
taught  by  Samuel  M.  Murray. 


TEXTILE  DESIGN  BY  PUPILS  OF  MISS  MAUD  M. 

MASON 

John  I.  Coggeshall  will  open  his  camp 
and  studio  at  Lanesville,  Mass.,  Cape  Ann, 
on  July  i.  This  is  a  summer  school  for 
vacation  sketching. 

Miss  Edith  Penman  and  Elizabeth  R. 
Hardenbergh,  of  the  Van  Dyck  Studios,  will 
conduct  classes  in  outdoor  sketching,  pot¬ 
tery  and  design  during  the  summer  at 
Byrdcliffe,  Woodstock,  Ulster  County, N.Y. 

Mrs.  S.  Evannah  Price  will  keep  her 
studio  at  23  West  Twenty-fourth  Street, 
New  York,  open  during  the  summer. 

The  summer  school  at  Monhegan  Island, 
off  the  coast  of  Maine,  will  be  open  from 
June  to  September.  Monhegan  Island  is 
ten  miles  off  the  coast  and  boasts  its  light¬ 
house  and  picturesque  woodlands.  In¬ 
struction  is  given  in  painting  and  sketching. 
The  island  is  reached  via  Booth  bay  Harbor 
or  Thomaston. 

The  Cleveland  School  of  Art  has  been 
holding  an  exhibition  of  the  paintings  of 
Mr.  Alexis  Fournier. 
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SPECIAL  SUMMER  GLASSES 

The  New  York 
School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Art 

Successor  to  CHASE  SCHOOL  Incorporated  Under  the  Regents 

2237  BROADWAY,  Corner  of  80th  Street 

WINTER  TERM 

To  June  1 ,  1910 

Instructors 

Painting — Irving  R.  Wiles.  Life  and 
Illustration — Kenneth  Hayes  Miller, 
Rae  Sloan  Bredin.  Design,  Interior 
Decoration  and  Normal  Training— Frank 
Alvah  Parsons.  Metal — Grace  Hazen. 

Summer  School 

JUL  Y  A  N D  ‘A  UGUST 

CHESTER,  MASS. 

Located  in  the  famous  Berk¬ 
shire  Hill  region,  the  school  offers 
an  unusual  opportunity  for  art  study  and  true  summer  enjoyment.  Classes  in  Drawing, 
Painting,  Out-of-door  Sketching,  Landscape,  Illustration,  Interior  Decoration,  Design, 
Normal  Training  and  the  Crafts.  Send  for  circular  to  Susan  F.  Bissell,  Secretary, 
2237  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


Applied  Arts  Summer  School 

Lincoln  Centre,  Chicago,  July  11  to  30 

SPECIAL  three  weeks’  course  in  methods  of  Public-School  Supervision,  Composition, 
Color,  Pencil  Drawing,  Decorative  Design,  and  the  Arts  and  Crafts.  Especially  suited 
for  teachers  and  supervisors.  Beautifully  located  ;  150  enrolled  last  year. 

INSTRUCTORS 

WILHELMINA  SEEGMILLER  HENRY  TURNER  BAILEY  JAMES  HALL 

Director  of  Art,  Indianapolis  Editor  of  “The  School  Arts  Book’’  Director  of  Art,  Ethical 

Send  for  Circulars  to  CuIture  Sch°o1'  N’ Y’ 

ATKINSON,  MENTZER  &  GROVER,  225  Washington  Street,  CHICAGO 


BYRDCL1FFE 
Summer  School 

Woodstock,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Classes  in  Metal  Work,  Wood 
Carving,  Gilding,  Pottery. 

Classes  for  Children  in  Nature 
Study,  Gymnastics,  Dancing 


BOARDING  HOUSE  OPEN  JULY  1-SEPT.  15 


Outdoor  Sketching  Class 


POINT  PLEASANT,  NEW  JERSEY 
June — October 

Instruction  in  landscape,  marine  and  figure  painting. 
For  circular  address  MISS  R.  PALMlfi  ,1 
(Room  406)  1947  Broadway,  New  York 


SUMMER  ART  SCHOOL 


Third  Season,  Edgartown,  Island  or  Martha’s  Vineyard,  Mass. 

Instructors:  ENID  YANDELL,  JOHN  C.  JOHANSEN  3 
MODELING,  DRAWING,  WOOD  CARVING,  PAINTING  IN 
OIL  AND  WATER  COLOR,  LANDSCAPE  AND  MODEL 
JUNE  15th  TO  SEPTEMBER  15th 
FOR  FURTHER  PARTICULARS  ADDRESS 
MISS  YANDELL,  46  E.  41ST  ST  ,  NEW  YORK 


A  SVMMER  SCHOOL 
OF  ART 


MONHEGAN  ISLAND 
COAST  of  MAINE 

ROCKWELL  KENT  ,  JVLIVS  G  OLZ 

ADDRC5A  R.. KENT  .  FlfTlI  AVE  ,  N  Y. 


SUMMER 

SCHOOL 

ALL  DEPARTMENTS 

OPENS 

JUNE  27th 

The  Art  Institute 

Art  School 

of  Chicago 

W.  M.  R.  FRENCH,  Director 
N.  H.  CARPENTER,  Secretary 

gTUDY  ART  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions 
in  this  country— in  the  Art 
Institute  with  its  art  galleries, 
permanent  collections,  passing 
exhibitions,  lecture  courses, 
libraries  and  constant  associa¬ 
tion  with  accomplished  artists 
and  teachers. 

Drawing,  Painting 
Illustrating 

Normal  Instruction 
Sculpture 

Decorative  Design  and 
Architecture 

Students  may  enter  at  any 
time.  No  art  student,  East  or 
West,  ought  to  select  his 
school  until  he  has  seen  the 
fine  illustrated  catalogue  of  the 
Art  Institute,  mailed  free  on 
application. 

Be  careful  of  the  name,  the 
Art  Institute. 

RALPH  HOLMES,  Registrar 
Dept.  P.,  Art  Institute  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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SPECIAL  SUMMER  CLASSES 


Cape  Cod  School  of  Art 

IITH  SEASON: 

JUNE  1  to  OCTOBER  1,  1910 

CHARLES  W.  HAWTHORNE,  Instructor 

Province. own ,  Mass. 


Mr.  Marshall  T.  Fry’s  summer  art 
class  at  Southampton,  Long  Island,  N.  Y., 
opens  its  fourth  session  Tuesday,  July  12, 
and  ends  Tuesday,  August  23.  Courses 
for  art  teachers,  painters,  designers  and 
craftsmen  cover  six  weeks. 

Among  the  subjects  considered  in  the 
course  for  art  teachers  will  be  elementary 
drawing  and  composition  of  landscape  and 
still  life,  illustration  of  stories  and  verses, 
design  and  its  application  to  handicraft; 
clay  modeling, pottery  making,  lettering, etc . 

For  painters  there  will  be  advanced 
work  in  composition  and  painting  of  land¬ 
scape  and  still  life,  painting  out  of  doors, 
in  charcoal  and  oil  colors,  study  of  the 
framing  of  pictures,  designing  of  picture 
frames,  etc. 

Illustrators  will  find  courses  in  composi¬ 
tion  in  its  relation  to  the  simpler  forms  of 
book  illustration,  magazine  covers,  use  of 
the  figure,  landscape,  etc.,  ink,  charcoal 
and  water  color. 

For  designers  and  craftsmen  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  design  will  be  taught,  with  applica¬ 
tion  to  pottery,  overglaze  ceramics,  textiles, 
etc.  Pupils  may  give  all  their  time  to 
painting,  illustration,  etc.,  or  to  design  and 
handicraft,  or  may  divide  their  time. 


MARTHA’S  VINEYARD 

SCHOOL  OF  ART 

VINEYARD  HAVEN  -  MASSACHUSETTS 

Conducted  by  ARTHUR  R.  FREEDLANDER 
SIXTH  SEASON  -  -  -  June  20  to  September  20 

Outdoor  Classes  in  Landscape,  Marine  and  Figure  Painting 

Special  Course  for  Students  of  Architecture — to  Develop  Facility  in  the  Use  of 
Water  Color  and  Washes 

Sketching  Tours  to  the  many  quaint,  interesting  and  picturesque  places 
on  the  Island 

For  Prospectus  address 

A.  R.  FREEDLANDER,  80  West  Fortieth, St.,  New  York 


CLARENCE  H.  WHITE 

Will  conduct  a  class  in  ART  in  PHOTOGRAPHY 
At  SEGU1NLAND,  MAINE.  (P.  O.  Five  Islands) 

For  further  information,  address,  CLARENCE  H.  WHITE,  5  West  31st  Street,  New  York  City 


umntrr  Tit  Class 


At  SOUTHAMPTON,  LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 


Conducted  by  Marshal  T.  Fry.  Fourth  season. 
Session  of  she  weeks,  beginning  Tuesday,  July  12. 
Courses  for  Art  Teachers,  Painters,  Designers  and 
Craftsmen.  Composition,  Landscape  Painting  out 
of  doors,  Still  Life  and  Illustration  in  Charcoal  and 
Oil  Color.  Design  and  its  Application  to  Clay  Mod¬ 
eling,  Pottery  Making,  Overglaze  Keramics,  Tex¬ 
tiles.  Circulars  upon  application  to  Marshal  T. 
Fry*  32 7  Central  Park  West,  New  York  City. 


ARTHUR  WESLEY  DOW 

WILL  CONDUCT  HIS 

Summer  School  of  Art 

formerly  held  at  Ipswich,  Mass.,  at  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  New  York 
City,  July  6  to  August  17, 1910.  Composition, 
Painting,  Design ,  Landscape.  Related  courses 
in  Pottery,  Metal,  Jewelry,  Bookbinding, 
House  Decoration.  Address  THE  SECRE¬ 
TARY,  TEACHERS  COLLEGE,  West 
1 20th  Street,  New  York  City. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  n”g 

PROVINCETOWN.  MASS.,  CAPE  COD 
SPECIAL  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO 

Address  :  E.  AMBROSE  WEBSTER,  Provincetown,  Mass. 


I** _ -  _ —  --- 

PORTRAIT  BY  PUPIL  OF  THE  ACADEMY  OF  FINE 
ARTS,  CINCINNATI 

The  traveling  exhibit  of 

THE  NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF 
HANDICRAFT  SOCIETIES 

The  traveling  exhibit  of  the  National 
League  of  Handicraft  Societies  will  be 
made  up  of  leather  work,  printing,  illumi¬ 
nating,  designs  for  reproduction  as  book¬ 
plates,  etc.  Articles  for  these  exhibits 
should  be  sent  (charges  prepaid)  to  arrive 
not  later  than  June  25,  care  of  the  National 
League,  9  Park  Street,  Boston,  Mass 
The  exhibit  will  start  on  its  circuit  July  1 
and  will  probably  not  be  disbanded  until 
May,  1911.  The  League  charges  a  com¬ 
mission  of  20  per  cent,  on  sales  made  and 
orders  taken. 
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PORTRAIT  MINIATURES 


Special  Spring  International  Studio  Number 

LIMITED  EDITION.  NO  REPRINT.  PRICE  WILL  BE  ADVANCED  AFTER  PUBLICATION 


LETTER-PRESS  by  DR.  G.  C.  WILLIAMSON 


1 00  Illustrations,  mostly  in  Color 


4to.  Paper,  $2.50  net.  Postage,25  cents.  Cloth,  $3.00  net.  Postage  35  cents 


ART  in  general  is  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  thought  and  aspi¬ 
rations  of  an  artist,  and  from  his 
manner  of  painting  we  may  fre¬ 
quently  judge  both  of  his  person¬ 
ality  and  his  culture;  we  may  ob¬ 
tain  a  fairly  accurate  idea  of  the 
time  in  which  he  lived,  when  all 
written  records  are  lost. 

If  this  is  true  of  art  in  the  larger 
sense  how  much  more  is  it  true  of 
miniature  painting,  which  tells  us 
not  only  something  of  the  minia¬ 
turist  himself,  but  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries.  Princes,  soldiers,  great 
ladies — virtuous  and  otherwise — 
and  many  others  of  whom  succeeding  generations  would  never 
have  heard,  had  not  their  presentments  been  bequeathed  to  us  by 
the  cunning  hand  of  some  great  miniaturist. 

Miniature  painting  should  have  an  especial  appeal  to  persons  in 
this  country;  because  the  great  miniaturists  of  England,  who 
hold  such  a  high  place  in  the  history  of  the  art,  are  a  common 
heritage  of  Anglo-Saxons.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  French  and 
German  art  has  of  late  become  so  popular  in  this  country 
that  the  works  of  these  miniaturists  will  also  have  their  meed 
of  appreciation.  Despite  the  fact  that  he  worked  in  Eng¬ 
land,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Holbein  was  a  German 
and  a  product  of  the  German  School.  Thus  indissolubly 
are  the  German  and  English  miniaturists  linked.  As  Hilliard, 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  English  school,  says  :  “Holbein’s  manner 
of  limning  I  have  ever  imitated,  and  hold  it  to  be  the  best.” 


NO  FORM  of  art  is  more  beautiful  than  miniature  paint¬ 
ing,  or  more  expressive  of  the  life  of  a  period.  From 
the  time  of  Holbein  down  to  the  early  years  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  this  beautiful  volume  gives  the  history  of 
English  and  foreign  miniatures.  We  have  the  gaily  appareled 
courtier  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  stern  soldier  of 
the  Cromwellian  wars,  the  dainty  marquise  of  the  Trianon. 
The  costume  and  temper  of  each  period  is  conveyed  by  minia¬ 
tures  as  strikingly  as  it  can  be  described  by  the  most  gifted 
of  historians  and  with  nearly  as  much  human  interest.  The 

fifty  illustrations  in  color  have 
been  most  carefully  chosen  and 
the  numerous  illustrations  in 
black  and  white  give  a  complete 
pictorial  history  of  the  subject. 

Several  of  the  miniatures  re¬ 
produced  have  been  chosen  from 
Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan’s  splendid  col¬ 
lection  and  should  be  of  especial 
interest  to  Americans.  The 
letter-press,  by  Dr.  Williamson, 
adds  greatly  to  the  charm  of  the 
volume,  which  should  be  in  the 
library  of  every  art  lover  and 
student  of  manners.  A  real  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  history  of  art. 
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FOREIGN  CLASSES 


Chase  Class  in  Italy 

Under  the  direction  of  C.  P.  Townsley,  Director  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  School  of  Art 

WILLIAM  M.  CHASE 

Instructor 

The  class  will  visit  NAPLES,  ROME,  SIENA, 
FLORENCE  for  the  purpose  of  (i)  seeing  the  Art 
Treasures  of  those  cities.  (2)  Sketching  and  Paint¬ 
ing  from  the  Landscape  and  Living  Model.  (3) 
Studying  and  Copying  the  Masterpieces  of  Italian 
Art  in  the  galleries  of  the  Uffizi  and  Pitti  Palaces, 
Florence. 

Membership  Limited  Expenses  Moderate 

The  public  is  notified  that  Mr.  Chase  has  no  connection  what¬ 
ever  with  any  classes  except  those  personally  directed  by  him. 
For  further  information  apply  to  the  American  Manager 

WALTER  PACH,  935  Broadway,  New  York 


SUMMER  PAINTING  CLASS  IN  ENGLAND 

From  June  First  io  August  Fifteenth,  and 

Art  Tour  to  HOLLAND,  BELGIUM  and  FRANCE 

From  August  Fifteenth  to  September  Thirtieth,  under  the  Direction  of 

DOUGLAS  JOHN  GONNAH 

The  Class  in  England  will  be  held  at  a  beautiful  and  historical  Old  World  town  near  Canterbury. 
Inclusive  Rates  (Tuition.  Board,  Traveling  Expenses,  Sightseeing,  etc.),  Seventy-five  Dollars  per  month. 

The  Tour  to  HOLLAND,  BELGIUM  and  FRANCE:  Inclusive  Rates,  One  Hundred  Dollars  per 
month.  Members  cannot  join  for  a  shorter  period  than  two  weeks  and  must  provide  and  secure  their 
own  steamer  passages  to  and  from  Europe. 

Advice  given  to  students  coming  to  Europe  for  prolonged  study  or  travel.  For  circulars  address 

MRS.  DOUGLAS  JOHN  CONNAH 

23  Hugh  St.y  Eccleston  Square  London ,  5.PF.,  or  in  care  of  International  Studio,  New  York  City 


ALEXANDER  ROBINSON’S 

HEADQUARTERS :  PARIS,  Care  of  31  Boulevard  Haussman  31 

FRANCE  AINU)  HOLLAND 

PARIS  and  BRITTANY:  10  weeks’  instruction,  besides  travel;  HOLLAND:  six  weeks  extra. 
ENTRIES  to  join  class  (for  June  1  at  Paris)  received  by  the  “Boston  Bureau”  of  the  Tours,  22Aldworth  Street, 
Boston.  Full  arrangements  made  for  students  to  join  the  party  in  any  of  the  Tours.  Summer  class  entries  must  be 
made  long  ahead — last  year  accommodation  could  not  be  procured  for  late  applicants.  Excellent  itinerary.  Rates 
covering  all  expenses,  with  visits  to  LONDON,  PARIS,  OBERAMMERGAU,  etc.,  booklet  and  itinerary- 
Tenth  season,  apply.  Information  :  International  Studio,  or  Secretary,  22  Aldworth  Street,  Boston. 


THE  LONDON  SCHOOL  OF  ART 

Stratford  Road,  Kensington,  W.,  London,  England 
DRAWING.  PAINTING,  COMPOSITION, 
ILLUSTRATION,  ETCHING,  ANATOMY 

Teaching  Staff 

Frank  Brangwyn,  A.  R.A.  William  Nicholson 

George  W.  Lambert  C.  P.  Townsley 

Helen  R.  Wilson  Uellina  W.  A.  Parkes 

For  further  particulars  apply  to 

C.  P.  TOWNSLEY,  Director  | 


Painting  and  Sketching  Classes 
in  England 

Conducted  by  MR.  and  MRS.  E.  ERTZ 

Quaint  Old  Village  with  Medieval  Tower,  Grand 
Beach,  Rocky  Cliffs,  Marshes,  Woods,  Rolling  Hills; 
alsoFishing  Village  within  walking  distance  from  Studio. 
American  Students  leave  steamer  at  Plymouth. 

Address  EDWARD  ERTZ,  R.B.A.,  F.N.L.,  B.A. 
Slapton,  S.  Devon,  England 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


NEW  YORK 

School  of  Applied  Design 
FOR  WOMEN 

Incorporated  1 892 

160-162  Lexington  Ave.,  cor.  30th  St. 

Silk,  Wall-Paper  and  Book-Cover  Designing, 
Antique,  Composition,  Life  and  Costume 
Classes,  Fashion  Drawing,  Historic  Ornament, 
Architecture.  Conventionalization.  Women 
Students,  Soc.  Beaux-Arts  Architects. 

FREE  REFERENCE  LIBRARY 

Apply  to  HELEN  LOOMIS,  Secretary 


ART  SCHOOL 

Awarded  International  Silver  Medal  at  St.  Louis,  1904 

Term:  OCTOBER  I -JUNE  1 

For  [Beginners  and  ^Advanced  Students 

DESIGN,  MODELING,  WOOD-CARVING 
CAST  and  LIFE  DRAWING 
WATER  COLOR 
ART  EMBROIDERY 
EVENING  CLASS  in  COSTUME  DRAWING 

Young  Women’s  Christian  Association 
7  EAST  FIFTEENTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Office  Honrs  :  9  A.M.  to  5  P.M.  and  7  to  9  P.M. 


THE  MISSES  MASON 

{Design 

Water-Color  ‘Painting 
‘Decoration  of  Porcelain 
48  EAST  26th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


MIRA  BURR  EDSON 

23  W.  24th  St.,  N.Y. 
Design:  Elementary  and 
Advanced 

Talks  on  Decorative  Art  and 
The  Arts  and  Crafts  Movement 


The  New  \ork  School  of  Fine  and  Ap¬ 
plied  Art,  Frank  Alvah  Parsons  director, 
seeks  not  only  to  maintain  a  fine-art  stand¬ 
ard  in  painting  but  to  express  the  same 
in  all  its  course;.  It  aims  to  make  the 


COSTUME  DESIGNED  BY  HENRY  C.  PORTER 
NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  FINE  AND  APPLIED  ART 


student  see  that  the  development  of  the 
quality  is  not  more  important  than  the 
power  to  apply  that  quality  to  concrete 


PORTRAIT  STUDY  BY  PUPIL 
NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  FINE  AND  APPLIED  ART 
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SIMON  BOLIVAR 

“ The  George  Washington  of  South  America .” 

By  F.  LORAINE  PETRE,  author  of  “Napoleon  and  the  Archduke  Charles,”  etc. 

8vo.  Portraits  and  Map.  $4.00  net.  Postage  20  cents. 

“  Long  as  it  is  since  the  stirring  events  with  which  he  deals  passed  away  he  has  imparted  to  them  an  amount  0} 
freshness ,  picturesqueness  and  vitality  that  the  reader  who  once  enters  upon  the  consideration  of  the  remarkable  career  of 
Simon  Bolivar  will  not  readily  turn  from  it” — Scotsman. 

JANE  AUSTEN  AND  HER  COUNTRY-HOUSE  COMEDY 

By  W.  H.  HELM.  8vo.  Portrait.  $3.50  net  Postage  20  cents. 

“  Is  as  remarkable  for  its  moderation  as  for  its  sincerity  and  charm.  Many  illuminating  flashes  of  comparative  criti¬ 
cism.  Mr.  Helm  writes  lucidly  of  the  character  of  Jane  Austen,  in  the  estimate  of  which  he  employs  profitably  his  whole¬ 
some  imaginative  power  and  his  study  of  the  earlier  memoirs  of  her,  her  letters  and  her  books.” — New  York  Times. 

THE  LIFE  OF  W.  J.  FOX 


Public  Teacher  and  Social  Reformer,  1786-1864 

By  the  late  RICHARD  GARNETT,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  concluded  by  EDWARD  GARNETT-  Svo.  Illustrated.  $5.00  net.  Postage  20  cents. 


“  The  account  of  his  career  is  in  effect  the  history  of  an  important  phase  of  the  Victorian  epoch.” — Providence  Journal. 

ROBERT  HERRICK 

A  Biographical  and  Critical  Study 

By  F.  W.  MOORMAN.  Svo.  Illustrated.  $5.00  net.  Postage  25  cents. 

Probably  many  of  those  who  read  the  exquisite  lyrics  of  Herrick  in  the  Oxford  Book  of  English  Verse  know  very  little 
of  the  poet's  life  and,  perhaps,  not  even  the  identity  of  that  “  Julia”  whom  he  has  immortalized .  The  present  biographer  and 
critic  has  had  access  to  the  Herrick  papers  at  Beaumanor  Park  and  through  his  researches  there  and  at  the  record  office  has 
succeeded  in  gaining  fresh  information  in  regard  to  the  poet's  career.  His  critical  remarks  are  also  well  worthy  of  attention - 

ROBERT  DODSLEY 

Poet,  Publisher  and  Playwright 

By  RALPH  SI  RAUS  Svo.  Photogravure  and  16  other  illustrations.  $6.50  net.  Postage  25  cents. 


Robert  Dodsley  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  remarkable  personages  of  the  eighteenth  century.  There  was  hardly  a  man  distin¬ 
guished  in  the  world  of  letters  during  the  first  half  of  that  century  with  whom  this  footman,  who  wrote  poetry  and  plays  and  afterward 
became  the  most  celebrated  publisher  of  his  time,  was  not  on  terms  of  consider  able  intimacy.  The  volume  includes  various  letters  and 
agreements  between  Dodsley  and  Pope,  Horace  Walpole,  Garrick,  Burke  and  a  host  of  others.  Dodsley  was  one  with  whom  all  the  wits 
of  his  time  delighted  to  dine. 

MEMORIES  OF  SIXTY  YEARS 
Eton,  Cambridge  and  Elsewhere 

By  OSCAR  BROWNING.  Svo.  Illustrated.  $5.00  net.  Postage  25  cents. 

Mr.  Browning  is  University  Lecturer  in  History,  Senior  Fellow  and  Sometime  History  Tutor  at  King's  College,  Cambridge, 
and  former  Assistant  Master  at  Eton.  During  his  career  he  has  come  into  contact  with  many  of  the  distinguished  men  of  the  age,  and , 
with  more  than  half  a  century  to  draw  upon,  his  recollections  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest. 

JOHN  LOTHROP  MOTLEY  AND  HIS  FAMILY 

Edited  by  his  Daughter  and  HERBERT  ST.  JOHN  MILDMAY. 

Svo.  Illustrated.  $5.00  net.  Postage  25  cents. 

At  the  lime  of  the  publication  of  the  correspondence  of  Motley,  twenty  years  ago,  a  number  of  letters  were  considered  too  intimate 
and  of  too  recent  date  for  inclusion,  but  time  has  now  removed  this  objection.  Of  especial  interest  to  American  readers  are  a  picture  of 
Charles  Dickens  in  Boston,  a  description  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  a  tribute,  a  description  of  the  bitter  feeling  between  North  and  South 
at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  letters  from  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Longfellow;  also  Bismarck  and  many  distinguished  Europeans. 


THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  MARTIN  BLAKE,  B.D. 

Vicar  of  Barnstaple  and  Prebendary  of  Exeter  Cathedral 

By  JOHN  FREDERICK  CHANTER.  Svo.  Illustrated.  $3.50  net.  Postage  20  cents. 

These  experiences  of  a  Church  of  England  clergyman  during  the  stormy  years  of  the  English  civil  wars  cannot  fail  to  interest  many  readers.  Blake  was  “  one  of 
those  moderate  churchmen ”  whose  life  “  suggests  more  of  that  fervent  personal  piety  than  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  associate  more  particularly  with  the  better  sort  of 
those  whom  we  call  Puritans,  rather  than  with  the  Cavalier  clergy.” 


LADY  CHARLOTTE  SCHREIBER’S  JOURNALS 

Confidences  of  a  Collector  of  Ceramics  and  Antiques  from  1869-1885 

Edited  by  MONTAGUE  GUEST  with  Annotations  by  EGAN  MEW. 

Upward  of  100  Illustrations,  some  in  color.  2  vols.  Svo.  $12.50  net.  Postage  50  cents. 

Mr.  Guest  had  long  been  at  work  upon  these  two  volumes  when  his  death  took  place  suddenly  at  Sandringham  last  year.  The  Journals,  from  Lady  Charlotte 
Schreiber's  own  hand,  describe  her  many  tours  in  search,  especially,  of  those  exam  hies  of  English  eighteenth-century  porcelains  which  now  form  so  splendid  a  feature  of 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  at  South  Kensington.  Apart  from  the  interest  which  this  work  possesses  for  the  collector,  the  life  of  the  period  and  many  historical 
characters  are  vividly  described. 

THE  WAR  IN  WEXFORD 

An  Account  of  the  Rebellion  in  the  South  of  Ireland  in  1798 

By  H.  F.  B.  WHEELER  and  A.  M.  BROADLEY.  8vo.  Illustrated.  $4.00  net.  Postage  20  cents. 

This  volume  is  based  on  recently  discovered  documents  which  throw  new  light  on  the  terrible  rebellion  of  179S,  from  its  inception  to  the 
coming  of  the  French,  and  its  final  suppression.  Included  is  the  interesting  and  hitherto  unpublished  correspondence  of  Arthur,  first  Earl  of 
Mount  Norris;  the  detail  book  of  the  Camolin  Cavalry,  which  played  an  important  part  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  and  the  unpublished  diary  of 
Mrs.  Brownrigg,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  at  Wexford  while  the  town  was  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels. 
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NEW  YORK  STATE 


The  SCHOOL  of  APPLIED 
and  FINE  ARTS 

of  the  Mechanics  Institute  Rochester,  N.  F. 

Thorough  Practical  Instruction  in  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  the  Applied  and  Fine  Arts 

Well-equipped  shops  and  studios  offering  every  facility 
for  the  study  of  Composition,  Color,  Illustration, 
Portraiture,  Sculpture ,  Architecture ,  Decorative 
Design,  Pottery  [building,  throwing,  casting  and  press¬ 
ing,  mold  making,  glazing  and  firing],  Metal  Working 
[copper  and  silver  smithing,  chasing,  repoussd  and  jewel 
setting],  Wood  Carving,  Etc.  Instruction  by  trained 
experts.  Diploma  for  Regular  Three-Year  Courses. 
Free  Scholarships.  Cash  Prizes. 

For  illustrated  circular  address 
F.  VON  DER  LANCKEN,  Supt. 


TROY  SCHOOL 
of  ARTS  and  CRAFTS 

Broadway 

TROY.  NEW  YORK 

Instruction  in  the  Arts  and  Crafts  under  Trained 
Specialists. 

Cast  Drawing,  Drawing  and  Painting  from  Cos¬ 
tume  Models,  Illustrations,  Composition,  Anat¬ 
omy,  Decorative  Design,  Oil,  Water  Color  and 
Pastel,  China  Painting. 

Wood  Carving,  Leather  Carving,  Metal  Work, 
Weaving,  Bookbinding,  Modeling,  Basket  and 
Lace  Making,  Stenciling,  Embroidery. 

Diplomas  and  Certificates.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

EMIL1E  C.  ADAMS.  Director 


PENNSYLVANIA 


School  of  Industrial  Art 

OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  MUSEUM 

BROAD  AND  PINE  STS.,  PHILADELPHIA 
Thorough  work  under  trained 
specialists  in  all  branches 
of  Fine  and  Industrial  Art 

Special  provision  for  classes  in  Illustration,  Archi¬ 
tecture,  Decorative  Painting  and  Sculpture,  Pottery, 
Metal  Work,  Industrial  Design,  Textile  Design  and 
Manufacture. 

L.  W.  MILLER,  Principal 


SUMMER  CLASSES 


DRAW  AND  PAINT 
FROM  NATURE 

Best  Instruction  in 

and  Water  Color 

PUPILS  WORK  IN  STUDIO  AND  OUT  OF  DOORS 

COGGESHALL  CAMP  and  STUDIO 

At  Lanesville,  Mass,,  on  the  beautiful  Cape  Ann  Shore 
Terms  include  Board,  Room  and  All  Instruction 
Write  for  Booklet,  “Coggeshall,’’  473  Beacon  St.  .Lowell,  Mass. 


MR.  C.  F.  HAMANN 

Instructor  in  MODELING,  JEWELRY,  ENAMELING  and 
METAL  WORK  at 

Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  New  York 
Will  have  a  SUMMER  SCHOOL  at 
LAKE  RONKONKOMA,  LONG  ISLAND.  N.  Y. 

During  July  and  August 

FOR  TERMS  ADDRESS  Mr.  HAMANN  AT  PRATT  INSTITUTE 


Lyme  Summer  School 

NINTH  SEASON,  June  15  to  September  15 

Under  Personal  Instruction  and  Direction  of 

MR.  FRANK  VINCENT  DUMOND 

Three  Criticisms  Each  Week 

For  terms,  etc.,  apply  to  Miss  Martha  L.  Purdin, 
r3t  Stuyvesant  Ave.,  Arlington,  N.  J.  After  June  i, 
Lyme,  Conn. 


STUDIOS  FOR  RENT 

MONHEGAN  The  Artists’  Para- 
dise  of  Cliffs, 
Woods  and  Ocean. 
Furnished  Studios,  Rooms  and  small 
Apartments  by  the  Month  or  Season. 
John  Cabot,  42  King  Ave.,  Weehawken,  N.  J. 


ISLAND,  MAINE 


ideas.  The  departments  of  interior  deco¬ 
ration,  illustration  and  costume  design 
keep  this  end  in  view.  The  work  in  train¬ 
ing  teachers  calls  upon  the  art  teachers  en¬ 
rolled  to  furnish  a  room,  design  a  dress  and 
produce  an  advertisement  that  is  efficient. 


LIBRARY  AND  LIVING  ROOM 
DESIGNED  BY  NORMAN  S.  GIFFIN 
NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  FINE  AND  APPLIED  ART 


The  summer  session  of  the  school,  held 
in  Chester,  Mass.,  in  the  Berkshires,  offers 
courses  in  painting,  out-of-door  sketching 
and  in  “Applied,  Vocational  and  Practical 
Arts.” 


ORIGINAL  DRAWING  BY  HELEN  m’CLAIN, 
NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  FINE  AND  APPLIED  ART 


T 


HE  BYRDCLIFFE  ART  SCHOOF 


Byrdclifpe  was  founded  by  Mr. 
Ralph  Radcliffe-Whitehead  in  the  summer 
of  1903.  Situated  in  the  township  of 
Woodstock,  Ulster  County,  it  lies  on  the 
southern  slope  of  a  mountain  stretching 
from  an  elevation  of  two  thousand  feet  to 
the  valley  below ;  the  houses  are  placed  at 
about  one  thousand  feet  above  the  sea 
level.  To  the  west  there  is  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  mountains,  including  the  group 
of  Slide  and  Cornell,  which  are  twenty 
miles  distant;  to  the  south  and  east  lies  a 
rolling  wooded  country  extending  to  the 
valley  of  the  Hudson,  which  is  ten  miles 
distant,  and  beyond  which  are  seen  the 
blue  hills  of  Connecticut. 

The  studio,  which  overlooks  the  valley, 
has  been  carefully  planned  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  artists.  The  main  room 
has  1,200  feet  of  floor  space,  and  it  is  here 
that  on  rainy  days,  with  a  cheerful  blaze 
in  the  fireplace,  a  model  is  posed  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  wish  to  work  from  life. 

The  Metal  Shop,  for  the  use  of  workers 
in  metal,  is  a  large  and  well-equipped 
building.  It  contains  three  rooms,  in 
which  different  branches  of  the  work  are 
carried  on.  The  largest  room  is  provided 
with  a  forge,  a  lathe,  a  furnace  and  a  com¬ 
plete  outfit  of  the  tools  designed  for  work. 

From  July  1  to  September  15  there  are 
classes  in  carving  and  metal  work  under 
the  direction  of  able  and  expert  teachers. 


NEW  YORK  CITY — Continued 


Pratt  Institute  Art  School 

BROOKLYN.  NEW  YORK 

Classes  in  Applied  Design,  Stained  Glass,  Interior  Decora¬ 
tion,  Textile  and  Furniture  Design,  Jewelry,  Silversmithing, 
Life,  Portrait,  Illustration,  Composition,  Modeling,  Oil  and 
Water  Color  Painting.  Two  and  three-year  courses  in 
Architecture.  Two-year  courses  in  Normal  Art  and  Man¬ 
ual  Training. 

30  Studios;  35  Instructors ;  23d  Year 
WALTER  COTT  PERRY.  Director 


THE  VON  RYDINGSVARD  SCHOOL 
OF  ART  WOOD  CARVING 

9  EAST  SEVENTEENTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
Winter  Session  from  November  first  to  June  first 
Thorough  instruction  in  all  branches  of  the  art 
under  the  personal  supervision  of 

KARL  VON  RYDINGSVARD 


ADELPHI  COLLEGE 

Lafayette  Ave.,  Clifton  and  St.  James  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

ART  DEPARTMENT 

Antique,  Still  Life,  Portrait  and  Figure  Classes.  Work 
in  all  Mediums.  Six  of  the  Best-Equipped  Class  Rooms  in 
Greater  New  York. 

Course  of  20  weeks,  commencing  at  any  time  with  indi¬ 
vidual  instruction.  All  day  or  half-day  sessions. 

Prof.  J.  B.  WHITTAKER.  Director 

DOROTHFA  WARREN 

Classes  in  DESIGN,  DECORATION  OF  POR¬ 
CELAIN  WATER  COLOR,  LEATHER  CRAFT 

36  West  Twenty-fifth  Street  New  York  City 


MISS  CAROLINE  HIBLER 

Instruction  in  Tooled,  Colored  and  Stenciled  Leather ; 
Block  Printing  and  Stenciling  on  Textiles. 

DESIGNS  FOR  SALE 

134  EAST  25th  STREET.  NEW  YORK 


MISS  EMILY  F.  PEACOCK 

MAKER  OF  THE  UNIQUE  IN  JEWELRY 
CLASS  AND  PRIVATE  INSTRUCTION 

A  special  Saturday  morning  class  will  begin  March  26  and  con¬ 
tinue  until  April  30.  Instructors:  Mr.  C.  F.  HAMANN,  of 
Pratt  Institute,  and  MISS  PEACOCK. 

131  EAST  29TH  STREET  ::  ::  ::  NEW  YORK 


Mrs.  S.  EVANNAH  PRICE 

Instruction  in  Design,  China,  Oil  and  Water  Color 

Orders  promptly  executed.  Designs  for  sale. 
China  fired.  Studio  Open  During  Summer 
STUDIO  :  23  WEST  24th  STREET.  NEW  YORK 


SCHENK  ART  COMPANY  26*t2?oJL' 

Recommends  to  Artists 

Art  Studies  of  the  Human  body 
30  plates,  8  x  10,  with  110  photos 
from  nature,  as  Hands,  Feet, 

Legs,  etc.,  in  portfolio  -  -  $12.00 

Draped  figures  in  Action.  36 
plates  with  135  subjects  from 
nature,  in  portfolio  -  -  -  14.00 

Poses  of  Children,  10  months  to 
10  years,  32  plates  with  78  photos 
from  life,  in  portfolio  -  -  10. CO 

Mural  Figure  Decoration,  28 
plates  with  72  reproductions  of 
L.  Schaettle’s  works  -  -  -  10.00 


RTISTS’  MATERIALS 


THE  FRY  ART  CO. 

41  &  43  WEST  25th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Carry  a  full  line  of  Materials  for 
Oil,  Water  Color  and  China 
Painting.  Their  New  1909 
Catalogue  will  be  sent  on  request 
if  you  will  mention  “  file  Inter¬ 
national  Studio.” 
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JVST  PUBLISHED 

Concrete  Pottery  and  Garden  Furniture 

By  RALPH  C.  DAVISON 

16mo.  (5H  x  V/i  inches).  196  Pages.  140  Illustrations.  PRICE  $1.50  POSTPAID 

THIS  work  should  appeal  strongly  to  all  of  those  interested 
in  ornamental  concrete,  as  the  author  has  taken  up  and  ex¬ 
plained  in  detail  in  a  most  practical  manner  the  various 
methods  of  casting  concrete  into  ornamental  shapes.  The  titles 
of  the  thirteen  chapters  of  which  the  book  is  composed  will  give 
a  general  idea  of  the  broad  character  of  the  work.  The  first 
two  chapters  explain  a  most  unique  and  original  method  of 
working  pottery  which  has  been  developed  by  the  author. 
They  are  entitled: 

I.  Making  Wire  Forms  or  Frames.  II.  Covering  the  Wire 
Frames  and  Modeling  the  Cement  Mortar  into  Form.  The 
remaining  eleven  chapters  are  as  follows: 

III.  Plaster  Molds  for  Simple  Forms.  IV.  Plaster  Molds 
for  Objects  Having  Curved  Outlines.  V.  Combination  of 
Casting  and  Modeling — An  Egyptian  Vase.  VI.  Glue  Molds. 
VII.  Colored  Cements  and  Methods  Used  for  Producing  De¬ 
signs  with  Same.  VIII.  Selection  of  Aggregates.  IX.  Wood¬ 
en  Molds — Ornamental  Flower  Pots  Modeled  by  Hand  and  In¬ 
laid  with  Colored  Tile.  X.  Concrete  Pedestals.  XI.  Con¬ 
crete  Benches.  XII.  Concrete  Fences.  XIII.  Miscellaneous, 
including  Tools,  Waterproofing  and  Reinforcing. 

The  chapter  on  color  work  alone  is  worth  many  times  the  cost 
of  the  book,  inasmuch  as  there  is  little  known  on  this  subject, 
and  there  is  a  large,  growing  demand  for  this  class  of  work. 
The  author  has  taken  for  granted  that  the  reader  knows  nothing 
whatever  about  the  material  and  has  explained  each  progressive 
step  in  the  various  operations  throughout  in  detail.  These  di¬ 
rections  have  been  supplemented  with  halftones  and  line  illus¬ 
trations,  which  are  so  clear  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
them.  The  Amateur  Craftsman  who  has  been  working  in  clay 
will  especially  appreciate  the  adaptability  of  concrete  for  pot¬ 
tery  work,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  cold  process  throughout,  thus 
doing  away  with  the  necessity  of  kiln  firing,  which  is  necessary 
with  the  former  material.  The  book  is  well  gotten  up  and  is 
printed  on  heavy  coated  paper  and  abounds  in  handsome  illus¬ 
trations  throughout,  which  dearly  show  the  unlimited  possibili¬ 
ties  of  ornamentation  in  concrete. 

MUNN  &  COMPANY.  Inc.,  Publisher.,  361  Broadway,  New  York 


Marketable 
Art 

Training 

This  picture  is  a  small 
reproduction  of  an  original 
illustration  in  crayon  by  a 
student  of  the  School  of 
Arts  and  Crafts  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Correspondence 
Schools.  It  is  typical  of  the 
work  our  students  can  do— 
not  an  extraordinary  draw¬ 
ing  selected  for  display.  We 
have  many  others  even  bet¬ 
ter.  This  work  represents 
the  actual  result  of  I.  C.  S.  training.  It  shows  an  easily  market¬ 
able  product.  It  should  prove  to  you  the  efficiency  of  the  School 
of  Arts  and  Crafts  of  the  I.  C.  S.  in  training  students  to  produce 
creative  work  instead  of  mere  copies  of  other  pictures. 

The  I.  C.  S.  Applied  Art  Courses  constitute  thorough  and  system¬ 
atic  instruction  in  their  particular  branches — from  the  most  ele¬ 
mentary  to  the  most  advanced  subjects.  They  offer  to  persons 
unable  to  afford  the 
time  and  money  nec¬ 
essary  to  a  course  in 
a  resident  art  school, 
a  serious  art  training 
essential  to  success. 

The  circular  entitled 
“Courses  in  Applied 
Art”  contains  many 
testimonials  and  re¬ 
productions  of  origi¬ 
nal  drawings  by  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  School  of 
Arts  and  Crafts.  This 
circular  is  free  to  you 
if  you  are  interested 
in  art  work.  M  arking 
the  coupon  implies 
no  obligation  what¬ 
ever.  Send  the  coupon 
today. 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Box  845,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Please  send,  without  obligation  to  me,  your  free 
booklet  of  Applied  Art,  and  full  information  in 
regard  to  the  Course  before  which  I  have  markedX. 


General  Illustrating 
Newspaper  Ill’strat. 
General  Design 
Ornamental  Design 
Bookcover  Design 
Wallpaper  Design 


Carpet  Design 
Linoleum  Design 
Textile  Design 
Arch.  Draw.  &  Des. 
Arch.  Rendering 
Perspective  Draw. 


Kcime_ 


St.  &  No.  . 
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WALTER  CRANE’S  PICTURE  BOOKS 

New  Editions.  Each  containing  a  group  of  three  Toy  Books  hound  in  one  volume,  with  a  dec¬ 
orative  cloth  cover ,  end  papers,  and  a  newly  written  and  designed  title  page  and  Preface.  qto.  $1.25 
net,  each.  Postage  15  cents.  Toy  Books,  each  partin  paper  covers,  25  cents  net.  Postage  10  cents. 

Mr.  Walter  Crane  is  one  of  the  most  popular  and  widely  known  illustrators  for  children.  His 
drawing:  have  so  much  individuality  that  Maeterlinck,  in  his  “  Blue  Bird,"  directs  several  of  his 
characters  to  be  dressed  like  Mr.  Crane’s  drawings. 


SPECIAL  NEW  VOLUMES 


Song  of  Sixpence  and 

I.  Sing  a  Song  of  Sixpence. 

II.  Princess  Belle  Etoile 

III.  The  A  B  C  of  Old  Friends 

Beauty  and  the  Beast  Picture  Book 

I.  Beauty  and  the  Beast 

II.  The  Frog  Prince 

III.  The  Blind  in  the  Wood 


Red  Riding  Hood  Picture  Books 

I.  Red  Riding  Hood 
II.  The  Forty  Thieves 
III.  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk 

Mother  Hubbard’s  Picture  Book 

I.  Mother  Hubbard 
II.  The  Three  Bears 
III.  The  Absurd  ABC. 


Goody  Two  Shoes’  Picture  Book 

I.  Goody  Two  Shoes 
II.  Aladdin 

III.  The  Yellow  Dwarf 


This  Little  Pig’s  Picture  Book 

I.  This  Little  Pig 
II.  The  Fairy  Ship 
III.  King  Luckieboy’s  Party 


Bluebeard’s  Picture  Book 

I.  Baby’s  ABC. 

II.  Sleeping  Beauty 
III.  Bluebeard 


Cinderella’s  Picture  Book 


I.  Puss  in  Boots 


II.  Valentine  and  Orson 


III.  Cinderella 


SPECIAL  NEW  EDITIONS 
DON  QUIXOTE  OF  THE  MANCHA 

By  Cervantes.  Retold  by  Judge  Parry.  Illustrated  in  Colors  and  in  Black  and  White  by  Walter 
Crane.  Cloth  Pictorial  Cover.  Sq.  8 vo.  $1.50. 

ALICE’S  ADVENTURES  IN  WONDERLAND 

By  Lewis  Carroll.  Profusely  illustrated  with  numerous  Drawings  and  full-page  colored  Pictures. 
Cloth  Pictorial  Cover.  12 mo.  $1.00. 


JOHN  LANE  COMPANY,  1 14  West  32d  Street,  NEW  YORK 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston,  Mass.  35th  Year  begins  Oct.  3 

SCHOOL  OF  THE 
MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS 

Now  installed  in  new  building  especially  designed  and  equipped 
for  school  uses.  Instructors — E.  C.  Tarbell,  F.  W.  Benson, 
P.  I..  Hale,  Wm.  M.  Paxton,  Drawing  and  Painting;  B.  L. 
Pratt,  Modeling  ;  P.  L.  Hale,  Anatomy  ;  A.  K.  Cross,  Perspective. 
Departmentof  Design,  C.  Howard  Walker,  Director.  SCHOLAR¬ 
SHIPS —  Paige  and  Cummings  Foreign  Scholarships,  Helen 
Hamblin,  Gardner,  and  Ten  Free  Scholarships.  Prizes  in  money 
awarded  in  each  department.  Address  A  life  F.  Brooks,  manager. 


WORCESTER  •  MUSEUM 
ART  •  SCHOOL 


SALISBURY  HOUSE 

DESIGN 

MODELING 

BOOKBINDING 


WORCESTER,  MASS 

LIFE  DRAWING 
WATER  COLOR 
METAL  WORK 


H  •  STUART  •  MICHIE  •  PRINCIPAL 


MINNESOTA 

THE  HANDICRAFT  GUILD 

of  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

SUMMER  SESSION,  June  13  to  July  16,  1910 
MAURICE  I.  FLAGG,  Director 

Assisted  by  well-known  Craftsmen 
Courses  in  Design,  Composition,  Water  Color,  Pottery, 
Metal  and  Jewelry,  Leather,  Bookbinding,  Wood-block 
Printing,  Weaving  and  Stenciling.  Address  Florence 
Wales,  Secretary,  Handicraft  Guild,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

St.  Paul  Institute  School  of  Art 

INSTRUCTION  in  the  ARTS  and  HANDICRAFTS 

Fifteenth  Year.  Send  for  Prospectus. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


CALIFORNIA 

The  College  of  Fine  Arts 

University  of  Southern  California,  is  the 
leading  Art  School  of  the  West. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Teachers’  Normal  Art  Course,  Outdoor 
Sketching,  Pottery, Weaving,  Metal  Work, 
Jewelry,  etc.  Catalogue  on  request. 

W.  L.  JUDSON,  Dean,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

Los  Angeles  School  of  k _ ■  .  _ • 

inc.,  est.  1887  Art  and  Design 

Oldest,  largest,  only  thorough  art  school 
in  Southern  California.  Illustrated  catalogue. 

L.  E.  G.  MACLEOD,  Director. 


MISSOURI 


ST.  LOUIS  SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS 

36th  Year  Opened  September  20 
Fully  Equipped  to  give  instruction  in 

Drawing,  Ceramic-Decoration,  Pottery,  Painting,  Ap¬ 
plied  Arts,  Composition,  Modeling,  Bookbinding,  Crafts 

For  full  information  and  free  illustrated  handbook, 
apply  to  E.  H.  WUERPEL,  Director 
HeautJlulIy  located  at  Skinker  Koadaiid  Limit*  II  Boulevard, 
ST.  LOUS.  MO. 


BOOKBINDING 

ALL  GRADES  OF 
BINDING  IN  LEATHER 

STIKEMAN  &  CO. 

110-114  West  32d  Street,  New  York 


QCHOOL-ROOM  DECORATION 

The  accompanying  illustration 
shows  the  cover  of  the  new  publication  of 
the  Boston  Sculpture  Company,  entitled 
“School-Room  Decoration.”  Much  prog¬ 
ress  has  been  made  in  the  decoration  of 
school  rooms  and  attention  has  been  called 
in  this  magazine  from  time  to  time  to  the 
work  of  the  national  society  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  the  aspect  of 
school  rooms  throughout  the  country. 
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The  publication  above  referred  to  ob¬ 
serves  that  the  value  of  suitable  decoration 
of  the  school  interior  lies  in  the  effects 
which  come  from  the  daily  enjoyment  of 
beautiful  things.  Just  as  by  association 
with  well-mannered  persons  the  child 
insensibly  conforms  to  the  demand  of  cour¬ 
teous  intercourse,  or  by  familiarity  with 
correct  speech  himself  acquires  a  correct 
speech,  so  by  daily  sight  of  beautiful  pic¬ 
tures  or  sculpture  he  unconsciously  makes 
to  some  degree  his  own  the  standards  and 
perceptions  of  beauty  which  these  things  ex¬ 
press.  Few  can  master  a  complete  under¬ 
standing  of  the  fine  arts,  and  some  always 
lack  the  capacity  for  enjoying  them;  but 
nearly  every  one  gains  something  helpful 
from  all  beautiful  things  and  some  finer 
and  better  capacity  of  enjoyment  by  hav¬ 
ing  often  before  his  eyes  some  of  those 
objects  which  the  world  has  found  to 
express  its  best  conceptions  of  what  is 
beautiful. 

Sculpture,  for  various  reasons,  offers  the 
best  means  for  providing  the  school  room 
with  this  appeal  to  the  perception  of  beauty 
and  at  the  same  time  the  means  for  its  en¬ 
joyment.  The  qualities  for  which  the 
famous  sculptures  of  the  world  are  esteemed 
beautiful  are  more  easily  explained  and  are 
more  readily  understood  than  the  corre¬ 
sponding  elements  in  the  masterpieces  of 
painting.  Sculpture  has  the  additional 
advantage  of  being  historically  associated 
with  material  studied  in  various  courses. 


ART  ACADEMY 


OF  CINCINNATI 

Endowed  for  thorough  training. 
Its  location  in  Eden  Park,  over¬ 
looking  the  city  and  surrounding 
hills,  is  favorable  for  summer 
work.  Drawing  and  Painting 
from  Life  and  Landscape — - 
Modeling,  Applied  Design. 

Summer  Term  Ten  Weeks 
June  13  to  August  20,  1910 

J.  H.  GEST,  Director  Cincinnati,  0. 

Winter  Term  Opens  September  26 


June  20  1910  August  13 

New  Jersey  Art  School 

AVALON,  N.  J. 

Illustration,  Painting,  Drawing 
Design,  Lettering,  Rendering 

JURY  ELIZABETH  FRATZ  CLARENCE  TREST0N  ANDRADE 
of  the  Penn.  Museum  School  of  Industrial  Art 
C.  P.  ANDRADE,  320  S.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Wolfer  Press 


6haractenstic 
Printing' 
Individually  for 

Jou 


304-310  East  23d  St. 
NEW  YORK 


Phone:  1147  Gramercy 


CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 


^  WHY  NOT  BE  AN  ARTIST? 


Our  graduates  are  filling  High  Salaried 
Positions.  Good  Artists 

EARN  $25  TO  $100  PER  WEEK 

upwards  in  easy,  fascinating  work.  Our 
courses  of  Personal  Homo  Instruction  by  corre¬ 
spondence,  are  complete,  practical.  Twelve  years’ suc¬ 
cessful  teaching.  FiXpert  Instructors  Superior  Equip¬ 
ment.  Positions  ready  for  competent  workers. 

School  of  Applied  Art  fc'flc'Sai  P, 

(Founded  1899) 

B  23  Fine  Art  Bldg. 

BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH. 


VrtIICAN  WRITE  A  SHORT  STORY.  Beginners 
■  Vr  learn  so  thoroughly  under  our  perfect  method  of 
A  training  that  many  are  able  to  sell  their  stories 

before  they  complete  the  course.  We  also  help  those  who  want 
a  market  fjr  their  stories.  Write  for  particulars.  School  of 
Short-Story  Writing.  Dept.  235,  Page  Building,  Chicago. 


BE  AN  ILLUSTRATOR— i  ^earn  to  Draw.  We  will  teach  1 
you  by  mail  how  SCHOOL  OF  ILLUSTRATION, 
to  draw  for  mag-  .  Office  235,  Page  Building, 

a  z  i  n  e  s  and  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

newspapers. 

Send  for  Catalog. 


WRITERS  ARTISTS 

We  sell  Stories,  Jokes.  Poems,  Illustrations,  Designs  and  all  Pub¬ 
lishable  Material — on  Commission.  We  know  who  pays  best 
prices  and  can  save  you  time  and  money  in  the  disposal  of  your 
productions.  Cash  Returns, 
explaining  our  system,  sent 
on  request.  Mention  your 
line  when  writing. 

THE  Bl  BELL  SYNDICATE 
Suite  770 

118  E.  28th  St.,  New  York 


PURCHASING 

ANYTHING  you  wish  done  in  New  York? 

Purchasing;  securing  steamship  trans¬ 
portation  ;  sending  flowers,  etc.  Intelligent 
service.  Charges  reasonable.  No  commission 
too  important,  none  too  small  to  receive  our 
careful,  personal  attention.  I  spend  each  day 
in  New  York  attending  to  this  work. 

Address :  MARY  GLOVER,  2  Grove  Place,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 
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THE  WORKS 

OF 

W.  J.  LOCKE 

“The  kindliest  spirit  in  English  letters 
since  Lamb.” — Atlantic  Monthly. 


Uniform  Edition  in  Box 

Cloth.  $18.00  per  set.  Express  prepaid. 

Half  Morocco.  $50.00  net 
Sold  separately.  Cloth.  12mo.  $1.50  each 

SIMON  THE  JESTER 

(Ready  June  I) 

Idols 
Septimus 
Derelicts 
The  Usurper 
Where  Love  Is 
The  White  Dove 
A  Study  in  Shadows 
The  Beloved  Vagabond 

The  Morals  of  Marcus  Ordeyne 
The  Demagogue  and  Lady  Phayre 

“To  those  who  know  the  work  of 
William  J.  Locke  the  appearance  of  a  new 
novel  by  him  is  an  event  of  great  personal 
importance.  If  novel  readers  wan  t  some¬ 
thing  ‘strong’  here  it  is.  If  they  want 
real  men  and  women  here  they  are.  If 
they  want  life,  and  very  interesting  life, 
they  may  find  it  presented  in  the  pages 
of  these  stories.” — New  York  Sun. 

“William  J.  Locke  is  never  trite,  com¬ 
monplace  or  dull.  There  is  a  perennial 
freshness,  a  kindly  piquancy,  a  humorous 
tenderness  that  makes  all  his  books  com¬ 
panionable.” — Chicago  Record-H erald. 

“  W.  J.  Locke’s  novels  not  only  provide 
keen  pleasure  at  the  first  reading,  but  can 
be  read  and  read  again  without  losing 
their  charm  or  the  reader  his  delight.  Mr. 
Locke’s  method  is  unique;  it  is  almost  as 
whimsical  as  Cervantes’s  own.  His  stories 
are  a  valuable  addition  to  the  noble 
volume  of  English  fiction.” 

— Review  of  Reviews. 

“If  you  wish  to  be  lifted  out  of  the  petty 
cares  of  to-day  read  one  of  Locke’s  noveis. 
You  may  select  any  from  the  foregoing 
titles  and  be  certain  of  meeting  some  new 
and  delightful  friends.  His  characters 
are  worth  knowing.” — Baltimore  Sun. 

“It  appears  to  be  Mr.  Locke’s  province 
to  let  light  into  the  dark  corners  of  life  and 
show  us  the  bright  side  of  people  and 
things.” — Boston  T ranscript. 


John  Lane  Company,  New  York  City 


Th  e  convenience  of 

Strathmore 

Drawing  Boards 

tor  outdoor  work 


If  you  are  going  on  a  sketching  trip,  or 
expect  to  do  more  or  less  outdoor  work  during 
the  next  few  months,  you  should  lay  in  a 
supply  of  Strathmore  Drawing  Boards.  Being 
mounted,  they  do  away  with  the  bother  of 
stretching  and  mounting  as  when  paper  is  used, 
and  are  easily  carried  about. 

Strathmore  Drawing  Boards  come  in  both 
smooth  and  medium  surfaces  and  take  either 
wash  or  water  color  beautifully.  Most  dealers 
carry  them.  If  yours  doesn’t,  write  us  for  the 
sample  book. 

“ Strathmore  Quality” 

Cover  Papers 

are  distinctive  in  finish  and  offer  a  wide  range  in 
selection  of  color  for  posters,  mounts,  folders,  cover 
sketches,  etc.  Your  printer  ha?  the  sample  books. 

MITT1NEAGUE  PAPER  COMPANY 

“Strathmore  Quality”  Mills 
Mittineague,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


BRADLEY  ’  S  STANDARD 

Water  'Colors 

THE  MOST  USED  “  THE  BEST  MADE 

WRITE  US  FOR  VALUABLE  LITERATURE  (SENT  FREE') 
CONCERNING  WATER  COLORWORK  INGENERALAND 
BRADLEY’S  WATER  COLORS  IN  PARTICULAR. 

MILTON  BRADLEY  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 
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A  "Tt  pr  *1  Information  or  circulars  concerning  any  kind  of 

f~\  |  1  I  V|  /Xl  CL  I  1  I  S  material,  tools  and  implements,  canvas,  casts,  etc., 

will  be  furnished,  free  of  charge,  on  request. 
Address  ART  MATERIAL  DEPARTMENT 
The  International  Studio,  110-114  West  Thirty-second  Street,  New  York 


TOOLS 


FOR 


ARTS  -  CRAFTS 


ESTABLISHED  1872 


TRADE 


MARK 


THE  Q  U  A  LITY  HOUSE 

Venetian  Iron,  Brass,  Copper 
and  Leather  Work 

Clay  Modeling 

Orr  &  Lockett  Hardware  Co. 

71-73  Randolph  Street,  Chicago 


This  Is  the  Cover  of  the  Only  Complete  Catalogue  of  Arts 
and  Crafts  Supplies  Published 


FREE  CHINA  PAINTING 


SOLD  DIRECTTOTHE  ARTIST 


We  sell  a  $9.00  beginner’s  outfit  for  $3.00  and 
give  you  two  free, personal  lessons  in  your  own 
town,  all  colors  10c.  Satisfaction  or  moneys 
back.  Address  at  once 

ANGLO-FRENCH  ART  COMPANY,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio 


ALCUMAR  WATER  COLORS 

Blend  Like  Oil.  do  not  run 

Picture  upright.  No  waiting  for  washes  to  dry 
Full  instructions  free 

A.  G.  MARSHALL,  Thousand  Island  Park.  N.  Y. 


The  woodstock  summer 

SCHOOL  OF  TEIE  ART  STU¬ 
DENTS  LEAGUE 

_  The  Art  Students  League  of  New 
York  opened  a  summer  school  of  land¬ 
scape  painting  some  eight  years  ago  in 
Connecticut.  About  five  years  ago,  in 
1906,  the  school  was  moved  to  Woodstock, 
where  it  has  since  remained.  Woodstock 
is  a  small  farming  community  at  the  base 
of  the  Catskill  Mountains,  in  Edster  County, 
New  York.  It  is  in  an  attractive  valley, 
where  fields  and  meadows,  pasture  lands 
and  rocky  hillsides,  picturesque  mountain 
streams  and  the  mountains  themselves 
offer  a  wealth  of  motifs  for  the  painter,  as 
many  well-known  artists  have  discovered. 
Messrs.  Leonard  Ochtman,  Francis  Mur¬ 
phy,  Paul  Conoyer,  Birge  Harrison  and 
Miss  Lillian  Genth  are  among  the  number 
who  have  felt  and  expressed  in  their  work 
the  charm  of  this  country.  Mr.  Harrison 
has  built  himself  an  attractive  home  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  valley,  where  he  and  Mrs. 
Harrison  spend  most  of  the  year. 


A  rl  Students  League 


PAINTING  BY  E.  L.  CHASE 

Upon  the  establishment  of  the  summer 
school  at  Woodstock  it  was  offered  to  Mr. 
Birge  Harrison,  whose  landscapes  are  as 
well  known  in  Continental  galleries  and 
collections  as  they  are  here  in  America. 
He  accepted  the  offer,  and  since  that  time 
its  growth  and  attainments  have  been 
remarkable. 

The  school  is  not  so  much  a  school  of 
landscape  painting,  in  the  narrow  sense  of 
the  word,  as  a  school  of  outdoor  paint¬ 
ing,  where  all  the  subtile  conditions  of  out- 
of-door  light  and  atmosphere  are  inquired 
into  and  studied.  The  knowledge  thus 
acquired  can  be  later  applied  to  the  paint¬ 
ing  of  marines,  of  town  scenes,  of  cattle  or 
of  figures.  It  is  Mr.  Harrison’s  endeavor 
to  teach  the  students  those  things  for  which 
the  painters  of  an  older  generation  had  to 
grope  blindly  for  years,  unaided  and  in  the 
dark,  things  which  are  of  equal  value  and 
importance  in  a  picture  with  good  drawing, 
good  composition  and  good  color,  but 
which  for  some  strange  reason  have  never 
been  taught  in  the  schools. 

The  controlling  idea  of  the  Woodstock 
school,  therefore,  is  not  to  carry  on  in  the 
open  the  studies  of  the  winter  studio,  but 
rather  to  supplement  those  studies  with 
others  which  can  only  be  prosecuted  out 
under  the  great  blue  arch  of  the  sky,  to 
study  luminosity,  atmosphere,  radiation, 
refraction,  vibration,  etc.,  and  to  inquire 
into  the  technical  methods  by  which  their 
invaluable  qualities  can  be  best  rendered 
in  a  picture.  Another  cardinal  idea  is  not 
only  to  maintain  the  individuality  of  each 
student  but  to  encourage  the  development 


TOOLS  for  LEATHER  and  METAL  CRAFTS 

Send  5c.  for  onr  new  illnstrated  instruction  book  and  catalog  of  leather  and  metal  workers’  supplies  : 

Directions  for  making  Bowls,  Plates  and  Trays;  Repousse  Work;  the  Use  of  Tools;  Porter’s  Home  Outfit; 
Bench  and  Equipment  for  Metal  Work;  Hammers,  Forms,  Anvils,  Repousse  Tools;  Dapping  Tools;  Leather 
Work  Color  Outfits,  Gas  Generators,  Tools  and  Tool  Outfits. 

W.  H.  PORTER  MFC.  CO.,  Phipps  Power  Building,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
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BURLEY  &  COMPANY 


118-120  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


White  China  for  Decorating 

This  Ware  Is  as  Good  as  It  Looks 

Fancy  Designs 

As  good  as  the  best 

Velvety  to  the  touch 


Original  Ideas 


the 

Nam< 


Immediate  delivery 

Transparency  clear  ASK 
Exclusive  shapes 


F.  W.  DEVOE  &  CO/S 

ARTISTS’  TUBE  COLORS 

Canvas,  Academy  Boards, 
Fine  Brushes  for  Oil  and 
Water-Color  Painting,  etc. 

The  Standard  Quality 

We  make  a  specialty  of  Out¬ 
fits  of  Materials  for  Oil  and  Water- 
Color  Painting,  Pastels,  Crayon 
Drawing,T  apestry  Painting,  Leather 
Work,  etc. 

Headquarters  for  Stencils,  Colors, 
Brushes,  etc.,  for  Stencil  Work. 

Everything  in  Artists*  Materials 

Ask  for  Dcvoe  s,  and  if  your  dealer 
doesn  't  sell  them.  Write  for  catalogue 

F.  W.  DEVOE  &  C.  T.  RAYNOLDS  CO. 

101  Fulton  Street  176  Randolph  Street 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


These  Booklets  are  Yours 


A  Postcard 
Brings  Them 
To  You 
Promptly 


Every 
artist  who 
wants  to  get 
the  best  effect  from 
his  colors  needs  these  Booklets. 


They  are  beautifully  printed  in  three  colors, 
striking  posteresque  cover  designs.  They  give  the  artist 
a  great  deal  of  valuable  “master"  information  regarding  the 
mixing  of  colors. 

Every  artist  who  has  the  slightest  ambition  to  better  his  work — ■ 
who  appreciates  the  value  of  “authority  reference" — needs  these 
Booklets.  Fit  the  pocket — ready  for  instant  use. 

A  little  information  will  bring  you  these  Booklets  free.  Send 
us  your  dealer’s  name  and  whether  he  sells  Rembrandt  Artists’ 
Colors  or  not,  on  a  postcard,  and  our  two  valuable  Booklets  will 
reach  you  promptly. 

Talens  &  Son,  1095  Clinton  Ave.,  Irvington,  N.  J. 

Laboratories :  Apeldoorn,  Holland 
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Applied  Bronze  Work 
in  Style  Louis  XVI 

Examples  of  Furniture  Trimmings,  Mounts 
and  Bronze  Work  from  the  Museum 
of  Decorative  Arts  at  Paris 

Sixty  plates  in  heliotype,  with  descriptive 
text  in  French  or  German 
By  EGON  and  WALDEMAR  HESSLING 
One  volume,  quarto,  in  portfolio,  $8.00 
The  volume  contains  numerous  examples 
of  work  which  can  be  applied  to  Plastic 
and  Metal  Work. 

THE  BRUNO  HESSLING  COMPANY 

64  East  12th  Street,  New  York  City 


HIGGINS’ 


DRAWING  INKS 
ETERNAL  WRITING  INK 
ENGROSSING  INK 
TAURINE  MUCILAGE 
PHOTO-MOUNTER  PASTE 
DRAWING-BOARD  PASTE 
LIQUID  PASTE 
OFFICE  PASTE 
VEGETABLE  GLUE,  ETC. 


ARE  THE  FINEST  AND  BEST  INKS 
AND  ADHESIVES 


Emancipate  yourself  from  the  use 
of  corrosive  and  ill -smelling  inks 
and  adhesives  and  adopt  the 
Higgins’  Inks  and  Adhesives. 
They  will  be  a  revelation  to 
you,  they  are  so  sweet,  clean 
and  well  put  up. 

At  Dealers  Generally 

Chas.  M.  Higgins  &  Co.,  Mfrs. 
271  Ninth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Branches  :  Chicago,  London 


A.  SARTORIUS  &  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

ARTISTS'  COLORS 
AND  MATERIALS 

China  Colors  in  Powder 

(In  vials  or  in  bulk.)  Vials  and  corks 
for  dealers  and  teachers  bottling  china 
colors. 

China  Colors  in  Tubes 

(Oil  and  Water  Preparation.) 

Artists’  Oil  Colors,  Artists’  Water  Colors,  Art¬ 
ists’  Moist  Oleo  Colors,  Artists’  Fine  Brushes 

Write  for  A.  Sartorius  &  Co.’s  Catalogue  contain¬ 
ing  many  instructions  how  to  mix  and  apply  colors 

45  MURRAY  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


A.  BIELENBERG  CO. 

169  FRONT  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
Mussini  Oil  Colors  Tempera  Colors 
Horadam  Moist  Water  Colors 
Rubens  Bristle  and  Red  Sable  Brushes 

AND  MANY  OTHER  SPECIALTIES 
Apply  to  us  for  information  on  painting  in  Tempera 
and  for  Catalogue 


PALETTE  ART  CO. 


The  largest  and  most  centrally  located  Art 
Store  in  New  York.  The  headquarters  for 

ART  MATERIALS 

of  every  kind.  Plaster  Casts,  Pictures, 
Picture  Frames,  etc. 


PALETTE  ART  CO.,  56  ^york e*' 


Art  Students  League 

PAINTING  BY  HOWARD  RENWICK 


of  the  personal  point  of  view  in  every  way 
possible.  And  as  the  technical  methods 
for  rendering  nature  on  canvas  are  simply 
infinite,  each  student  is  encouraged  to  select 
and  develop  the  technique  which  will  best 
enable  him  to  translate  nature  as  he  sees  it. 
The  danger  of  all  schools  is  that  they  tend 
to  create  a  “school,”  and  the  desire  at 
Woodstock  is  to  create,  or,  rather,  develop, 
individual  painters.  The  students  are  not 
only  taught  the  realistic  truths  of  the  out¬ 
doors,  value,  relations,  atmosphere,  etc., 
but  they  are  also  led  to  develop  an  insight 
into  the  deeper  expression  of  nature’s 
moods.  The  great  difference  between  a 
sketch  from  nature  (the  copying  of  things 
as  they  look)  and  a  picture  (the  rendering 
of  an  emotion  or  an  idea  concerning  nature) 
is  seldom  realized  by  a  student.  Of  course, 
the  beginner  has  to  content  himself  with 
the  drudgery  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
the  materials — trees,  clouds,  etc.— which 
he  is  later  to  use  in  expressing  his  ideas 
about  nature,  but  the  student  is  always 
regarded  as  an  artist  in-the-rough. 


Art  Students  League ,  Woodstock 

THE  STUDIO  IN  WINTER 


The  school  is  represented  by  the  work 
of  its  students  in  the  current  exhibitions  in 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Washington  and 
Chicago.  The  annual  exhibit  of  the  Wood- 
stock  students,  held  this  spring  in  New 
York  City,  was  a  dignified  and  most  in¬ 
teresting  show,  ranking  in  merit  with  the 
current  exhibitions.  The  jury — Messrs. 
Albert  Groll,  F.  Ballard  Williams  and 
Bruce  Crane — expressed  themselves  as 
highly  surprised  and  pleased  with  the 
quality  of  the  work  shown,  particularly  as 
coming  from  younger  painters.  The 
Woodstock  Prize  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Charles  B.  Cook,  of  Portland,  Me. 

Many  of  the  students  remain  in  Wood- 
stock  during  the  winter,  thus  painting  out¬ 
doors  through  the  entire  twelve  months, 
and  making  it,  in  fact,  a  year-round  school 
of  landscape  painting — the  only  one  of  its 
kind  in  existence  here  or  abroad. 


ARTISTS’  AND  DRAWING  MATERIALS 

Sketching 


Materials 


Easels, 
Umbrellas 
and  Stools 


Oil  and 
Water- Color 
Sketching 
Outlitsfront 
$1.50  up 


Complete 
Catalogue 
vol.  325 
Sent  on 
Request 

“FABRIANO” 

Hand-made  Drawing  and  Water-Color  Papers 

The  best  and  cheapest  hand-made  paper  on  the  market 

BRASS  CRAFT  ARTICLES  AND 
OUTFITS  FOR  RELIEF  WORK 
Tapestry  Painting  and  Stenciling 
Materials,  complete  catalogue  with  over 
300  designs  mailed  on  receipt  of  ten  cents. 
“ PL ASTILIN A,”  the  new  modeling 
material,  made  in  seven  colors,  is  a  tiseptic, 
and  remains  soft  for  an  indefinite  time. 
Write  tor  Special  Circular  Vol.  323 

F.  WEBER  &  CO. 


1125  Chestnut  Street 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


ART 

BRASS  WORK 

w 

NOVELTIES  J 

Si! 

•A*' 

1  INEXPENSIVE  ART  BRASS  MATERIALS  1 
i  Instruction  Book  No.  7,  FREE.  Postage  f>o. 

J  GEO.  W.  DAVIS  &  CO.,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  1250  State  St.  | 

?5£'a  CHINA  DECORATOR? 


LATEST  CHINA  NOVELTIES  BY  THE  HUNDRED 

New  China  Book  No.  20,  FREE.  Postage  So. 

GF.O.  \V.  DAVIS  &  CO.,  of  Rochester,  N.  V.1250  Stnto  St. 


Wm.  H.  Powell's  Art  Gallery 

PAINTINGS  BY  AMERICAN  ARTISTS 
Pictures  Restored,  Cleaned,  Varnished  and  Relined 

A  Complete  Supply  of 
Artists’  Materials 

Importer  of  Blockx’s,  Lefebvre -Foinet’s  and  Edouard’s 
Colors,  Brushes,  Canvas,  etc.,  etc. 

Unique  and  Appropriate  Picture  Framing  and  Regilding 
983  Sixth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City 


VOUGA  CELEBRATED 
FINE  ART  STUDIES 

Flower,  Fruit,  Figure,  Landscape  and  Animal 
Studies  for  copying  in  Oil  or  Water  Colors. 

Illustrated  Catalogue,  with  discounts  and  pre¬ 
miums,  30  cents 

Only  one  and  two-cent  U.  S.  A.  stamps  accepted. 
Agent,  M.  G.  PRICE,  359  W.  118th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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leafhar  for  (r^/flr 


WeildaCalf,  Mole  Sheep 
and  Velvet  Grains 

Suede  finished  leathers  in  assorted 
colors  for  fancy  articles,  wall  and 
table  decoration,  pyrography, 
carving,  hand  or  machine  die 
stamping,  etc. 

Morocco  and  Seal  Grains  for 
pocketbooks,  bookbinding,  etc. 

Our  booklets  showing  color 
samples  will  be  forwarded  on 
receipt  of  1  5  c. 


/  A. C. Lawrence  Leather  Co. 

lA.rh'Dcpb. 

JoXlVk  fi.,  ISoM'torv, 

MM 


Arts  and  Crafts  Department 
Chautauqua  Institution 

Direction  HENRY  TURNER  BAILEY 

Editor  “ The  School  Arts  Book ” 

COURSES  IN 

Design,  Wood  Work,  Metal 
Work,  Weaving,  Basketry,  Cera¬ 
mics,  Leather  Working,  Objective 
Drawing,  Outdoor  Sketching, 
Nature  Drawing,  Water  Color, 
Italian  Art. 

Extensive  New  Building 
Completed  in  1909 

PRICES  MODERATE 

FOR  CATALOG,  ADDRESS 

CHAUTAUQUA,  NEW  YORK 


KOH-I-NOOR 

PENCILS 


lv  known 
world. 


The  most  wide- 
Brand  of  Pencils  in  the 


Known 
and  used  EVERYWHERE. 


old 


_ _  Is  YOUR  Pen- 

a  KOH-I-NOOR  or  only  an 


cil 

imitation  ? 


The  STANDARD  of  pencil 
Quality  among  all  Artists  and  Ar¬ 
chitects  who  KNOW. 

<1  An  exactly  right  pencil  for  every 
Purpose  and  Paper —  17  different 
degrees  of  Hardness  and  Softness 
(6B  to  9H)  and  2  “Copying” 
degrees. 

flf  Each  KOH-I-NOOR  degree 
always  the  same. 

<|  10  cents  each,  $1  a  dozen. 

Costs  most  to  buy  but  least  to 
use  —  because  they  write  so  much 


smoother,  are  always  uniform,  never 
break  (except  through  MISUSE) 
and  last  longer  than  6  ordinary 
pencils. 

Be  sure  you  get  the  genuine 
stamped  “KOH-I-NOOR.” 

<1  Hardtmuth’s  Pliable  Rubbers 
and  Tracing  Cloth  are  two 
other  “KOH-I-NOOR  Quality" 
Specialties  you  should  know 
and  use. 

Any  dealer  can  supply  you.  If 
yours  will  not,  write  us. 


L.  &  C.  HARDTMUTH,  Estab.  1790 
34  East  23d  Street,  New  York 


ARTISTS’  MATERIALS 


IF 


YOU  CANNOT 
=BUY= 
IN  YOUR  CITY 


WINSOR  &  NEWTON’S 

Oil  Colors,  Canvas  of  all  kinds,  Water  Colors, 
Oil-Color  Brushes,  Water-Color  Brushes 

Two  New  Hand  Books.  Now  Ready 
No.  46,  The  Drawing  Book  or  Free  Hand  Self  Taught 
No.  47,  The  Sketchers 
Oil-Colors  Manual  (Oil-Colors  Technique) 

And  30  other  numbers  on  Fine  Arts.  By  mail,  30c.  each 
Sketch  Books  and  Blocks  for  Pencil  and  Ink 
Gold,  Silver  and  India  Inks,  Liquid  Water  Colors  or  Sepia 
Vine  Charcoal,  Russian  Charcoal 
Charcoal,  Crayon  and  Water-Color  Papers,  Blocks 
Veneer  Mounting  Boards,  made  in  Oak, 
Walnut,  Maple  and  Green  Oak,  size  22x32 
Illustration  and  Monochrome  Boards, 

20x30,  22x30,  30x40,  thick  and  thin 

WRITE  TO  US 

WINSOR  &  NEWTON 

298  Broadway  :  :  NEW  YORK 

ALL  ORDERS  FILLED  PROMPTLY 

For  /  0  cents  we  will  send  you  new  book  on  composition  and  permanenc y 
oj  artists'  colors  and  catalogue 
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PRE-EMINENTLY  THE  PIANO  OFAMERICA 


'  I  ’HERE  are  many  player  pianos  that  are  mechanically  excellent. 

-I  The  Starr  Player  is  much  more.  It  is  a  faultless  instrument,  re¬ 
sponding  to  the  individual  mood  of  the  operator  as  sympathetically  and 
as  perfectly  as  it  does  to  the  touch  of  the  artist  when  played  by  hand. 
Art  cases  in  various  woods  may  be  had  in  the  styles  of  different 
periods  to  harmonize  with  the  architectural  effects  and  furniture  of 

$800 — Standard  65-note  $850 — Standard  88-note 

Handsome  Art  Catalogue  on  Request 

THE  STARR  PIANO  COMPANY 


FACTORY  AND  EXECUTIVE  OFFICES 

FACTORY  SALESROOMS: 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  139  W.  Fourth  St. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  1220-22-24  Huron  Road. 

Dayton,  Ohio,  Fourth  and  Ludlow  Sts. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Valpey  Bldg.,  213  Woodward  Ave. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  138-40  N.  Pennsylvania  St. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  413  West  Fifth  St. 
Richmond,  Ind.,  931-35  Main  St. 

Toledo,  Ohio.  329  Superior  St. 

Akron,  Ohio,  Mill  and  High  Sts. 

SELLING 


RICHMOND,  INDIANA 

JESSE  FRENCH  P.  &  O.  CO. 

Austin,  Texas,  813  Congress  St. 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  1921  Third  Ave. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  626  Market  St. 

Dallas,  Texas.  280  Elm  St. 

Fort  Worth,  Texas,  109  West  Seventh  St. 

Montgomery,  Ala.,  108-12  Dexter  Ave. 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  240-42  Fifth  Ave. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1114  Olive  St. 

San  Antonio.  Texas,  West  Commerce  and  St.  Mary’s  Sts. 

AGENTS  IN  ALL  CITIES 


“HOME.”  FROM  A  WATER-COLOUR  DRAWING 

by  LIONEL  P.  SMYTHE,  A.R.A.,  R.W.S. 
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HE  NEW  WING  OF  DECORATIVE 
ARTS  OF  THE  METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM  IN  NEW  YORK 
BY  MONTGOMERY  SCHUYLER 

The  opening  of  the  new  “wing,”  so  rather  inac¬ 
curately  called,  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
marks  another  long  stride  away  from  the  day  of 
small  things  which  many  of  us  can  remember,  when 
the  little  nucleus  of  these  great  and  growing  collec¬ 


tions  found  “an  habitation  enforced”  in  hired 
quarters  in  Fourteenth  Street.  The  museum  has 
not  been  fortunate,  on  the  whole,  in  its  architecture. 
The  original  building,  of  the  late  sixties  or  early 
seventies,  by  Calvert  Vaux  and  Wrey  Mould,  then 
architects  to  the  park  department,  included  the  im¬ 
pressive  interior  of  the  great  hall,  which  was  so  well 
designed  as  to  be  in  no  danger  of  supersedure. 
But  exteriorly  the  building  was  a  failure,  to  be  built 
out  of  sight  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  not  a  little 


THE  MAIN  HALL 

NEW  WING  OF  DECORATIVE  ARTS 


METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM 
OF  ART 


LV 


Decorative  Art  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum 


Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
SECOND  GOTHIC  ROOM 

curious  how  the  talent  of  Wrey  Mould,  so  attract¬ 
ively  exhibited  in  all  the  minor  structures  of  the 
park,  unfailingly  appropriate  and  picturesque  as 
they  are,  should  have  been  promptly  buried  in  a 
napkin  when,  as  in  this  case  and  in  the  case  of  the 
nearly  contemporaneous  Museum  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory,  he  had  a  big  thing  to  do.  The  next  addition, 
by  Mr.  Tuckerman,  a  work  of  the  early  eighties, 
was  more  to  the  purpose  of  an  “institution”  and 
not  more  from  the  purpose  of  a  building  in  a  park. 
But  Mr.  R.  M.  Hunt’s  design  for  the  Fifth  Avenue 
front,  a  design  of  the  early  nineties,  posthumously 
executed,  was  the  first  building  of  the  museum  that 
was  architecturally  worthy  of  its  purpose  or  its  con¬ 
tents.  It  remains  thoroughly  admirable,  inside 
and  out. 

Mr.  McKim’s  task  in  designing  the  building 
just  opened  would  have  been  very  ungrateful  to  an 
architect  whose  ruling  passion  was  vanity  and  who 
insisted  in  his  work  upon  being  noticed.  For  the 
primary  requirement  was  that  the  architect  should 
efface  himself.  Exteriorly,  what  he  was  building 
was  not  a  “wing,”  in  the  architectural  sense.  It 
was  what  might  be  called  a  “ward,”  an  edifice 
surrounded  by  courts,  lighted,  as  to  its  subordinate 
rooms,  from  them,  and,  as  to  the  central  hall,  from 
a  clearstory  and  ultimately  to  be  built  out  of  sight 
by  the  enclosing  structures,  for  the  architecture  of 
which  Mr.  Hunt’s  work  has  doubtless  set  the  key. 
Within,  the  problem  was  equally  thankless  for  the 
architect  whose  notion  of  his  art  is  that  it  consists 


in  building  monu¬ 
ments  to  himself. 
For  here,  again,  the 
primary  require¬ 
ment  is  that  the  ar¬ 
chitecture  shall  not 
be  noticeable  on  its 
own  account  but 
shall  subordinate  it¬ 
self  to  the  display  of 
the  contents  of 
which  it  is  but  the 
frame  and  setting, 
and  shall  never  risk 
attracting  attention 
to  itself  at  their  ex¬ 
pense.  What  John¬ 
son  said  of  “the 
writer  who  attains 
his  full  purpose”  is 
as  applicable  to 
“the  architect”  in 
a  situation  of  this 
kind.  He  “loses  himself  in  his  own  luster.”  This 
success  is  attainable  only  by  self  suppression  and 
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self  denial.  And  what  a  wonderful  showing  it  is 
that  these  bare  and  spacious  apartments  enclose 
and  emphasize ! 

Nothing  that  our  benefactors,  the  donors  to  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  have  given  us  heretofore 
makes  quite  so  deep  an  impression  of  success 
in  one  of  the  chief  purposes  of  a  “Metropolitan,” 
of  a  cosmopolitan  museum,  as  that  which  is  made 
by  the  Hoentschel  collection  and  the  cognate  “ob¬ 
jects”  which  have  been  associated  with  it  in  the 
new  exhibition.  That  is  the  purpose  of  making  us 
“rich  with  the  spoils  of  Time,”  and  not  only  of  dis¬ 
tant  times  but  of  distant  lands.  It  becomes  in¬ 
creasingly  less  urgent  that  one  should  “go  to  Eu¬ 
rope”  in  the  interest  of  his  culture  with  the  increas¬ 
ing  rapidity  with  which  “Europe”  is  brought  to 
him  here  at  home.  For,  in  truth,  what  the  avid  and 
sensitive  American  youth  of  the  past  generations 
mainly  meant  by  “Europe,”  and  what  he  mainly 
went  to  Europe  to  see,  is  precisely  what  those  bene¬ 
factors,  his  wealthy  and  enlightened  countrymen, 
have  put  and  are  putting  at  his  disposal  in  the  Met¬ 


ropolitan  Museum  of  New  York.  And  the  aspiring 
youth  is  more  and  more  discovering  that  truth. 

Perhaps  this  exhibition  of  the  “arts  and  crafts” 
is  adapted  to  mipress  the  discovery  more  than  any 
exhibition  of  what  we  exclusively  designate  the 
“fine”  arts.  For  it  impresses  us  more  deeply  as  an 
art  of  the  people,  it  makes  a  more  visible  joinder  of 
art  and  life.  That  Swiss  room  is  worth  a  thousand 
lectures  on  “  Household  Art.”  All  these  tapestries, 
embroideries,  wood  carvings,  potteries,  metal  work¬ 
ings  go  to  show  that  the  exclusive  designation  is 
arbitrary  and  factitious,  that  it  could  never  have 
come  into  use  in  a  truly  artistic  age  or  land  They 
recall  Mr.  Lafarge’s  Japanese  friend  who,  puzzled, 
as  he  well  might  be,  by  the  Occidental  use  of  the 
term  “art,”  tiptoed  his  way  across  an  American 
gallery  to  ask  in  a  whisper:  “Are  these ‘art’  pic¬ 
tures?”  They  recall  also,  for  reproof  and  for  ed¬ 
ification,  the  fact  that  at  the  Chicage  Fair  the  Jap¬ 
anese  commission  found  itself  hampered  by  the 
conventional  Western  classification  which  would 
relegate  to  “manufactures”  what  they  thought  ar- 
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tistic  exhibits,  until  Mr.  Halsey  Ives  cut  the  Gor¬ 
dian  knot  by  saying:  “Send  to  the  Art  Building 
what  you  call  art,”  which  they  did,  with  the  inspir¬ 
ing  results  which  all  visitors  to  the  fair  remember. 

The  opening  of  this  new  wing  with  its  collections 
greatly  promotes  what  is  coming  to  be  a  primary 
purpose  of  the  museum,  though  it  was  not  much 
considered  by  its  founders.  To  them  the  museum 
was  chiefly  a  permanent  salon,  a  collection  as  com¬ 
plete  as  it  could  be  made  of  easel  pictures  and  of 
statuary.  Now  it  has  become  very  much  more 
than  that.  It  is  becoming  a  combination,  we  may 
say,  of  the  Louvre  and  the  Musee  des  Arts  Decora- 
tifs,  a  combination  of  the  National  Gallery  and 
South  Kensington,  nay,  of  these  two  with  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Museum,  apart  from  the  library  of  “the  dome 
of  Bloomsbury.”  Its  collections  are  more  and 
more  made  “practical,”  for  the  instruction  of  arti¬ 
sans  as  well  as  of  those  who  in  modern  times  have 
come  to  arrogate  to  themselves  exclusively  the  des¬ 
ignation  of  artists.  It  was  the  share  attributed  to 
the  French  museums  in  sharpening  the  artistic  per¬ 


ceptions  of  the  French  artisans  and  artisticizing 
their  productions  that  stimulated  the  foundation  of 
South  Kensington.  To  enable  the  Metropolitan  to 
fulfil  that  function  for  the  American  artisan  was 
doubtless  in  large  part  the  motive  to  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  Sir  Purdon  Clarke.  At  any  rate,  that  func¬ 
tion  is  getting  itself  fulfilled.  The  new  assemblage 
of  works  of  industrial  art  is  the  most  impressive 
earnest  that  has  been  given  of  its  fulfilment.  To 
exhibit  together  a  collection  of  works  in  many  crafts 
but  of  the  same  style  is  an  educational  process  for 
which  the  exhibition  of  single  and  ungrouped  objects 
is  far  from  being  an  effective  substitute.  The  in¬ 
telligent  craftsman  gets  from  it  a  far  more  vivid 
notion  of  the  possibilities  of  his  own  craft  and  of  its 
effectiveness  in  its  relation  to  the  other  crafts  which 
go  to  make  up  the  sum  of  a  style  than  he  could  get 
from  books  or  prints.  The  manufacturer  who  is 
bent  upon  improving  the  acceptableness  of  his  pro¬ 
duct  in  competition  with  that  of  “abroad”  must 
find  in  these  collections  a  furtherance  which  calls 
for  his  recognition  and  support. 
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are  seen  to  advantage.  The  walls  have  been  covered 
with  a  light  mesh  to  give  a  neutral  background. 
From  the  Freer  collection  and  lent  by  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art  are  a  number  of  important  works, 
including  three  Nocturnes,  the  Annabel  Lee  and 
the  portrait  of  Mr.  Leyland.  Frank  J.  Hecker 
lends  The  Music  Room;  John  G.  Johnson  The 
Lange  Leizen;  Richard  A.  Canfield  lends  a  group 
of  pastels,  the  Comte  Robert;  Alfred  Atmore  Pope, 
John  H.  Whittemore,  Mrs.  Samuel  Untermyer, 
Howard  Mansfield,  Herbert  L.  Pratt  and  H.  H. 
Benedict  also  contribute  generously  from  their 
Whistler  possessions.  From  London  owners  come 
Arthur  Studd’s  Symphony  in  White  No.  n:  The 
Little  While  Girl  and  the  artist’s  executrix,  Rosa¬ 
lind  Bernie  Philip’s  Grey  and  Silver,  The  Thames. 
The  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  lends 
the  portrait  of  Florence  Leyland;  the  Carnegie 
Institute  at  Pittsburgh  sends  the  Arrangement  in 
Black,  Portrait  oj  Senor  Pablo  Sarasate;  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  sends  the  Master  Smith  oj 
Lyme  Regis  and  the  Little  Rose  oj  Lyme  Regis. 

Taken  together  the  collection  shows  Whistler’s 
work  as  a  painter  fairly  and  completely  and  leaves 


The  whistler  loan  exhibi¬ 
tion  AT  THE  METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM 

Throughout  the  month  of  May  a 
loan  exhibition  of  paintings  and  pastels  by  James 
McNeill  Whistler  remains  on  view  in  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Museum.  This  exhibition  should  not  be 
neglected.  With  the  exception  of  the  exhibition 
in  Boston  in  1904,  brought  together  by  the  Copley 
Society,  no  such  collection  has  been  seen  in  this 
country.  The  Boston  exhibition  included  the 
artist’s  etchings,  which  are  omitted  in  the  present 
show,  and  bulked  larger  in  quantity.  At  the  Metro¬ 
politan  the  paintings  and  group  of  small  pastels 
have  been  hung  without  an  effect  of  crowding  and 
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an  unmistakable  impression  on  the  visitor  of  that 
mastery  which  has  become  an  accepted  common¬ 
place  of  criticism.  In  the  “Ten  o’Clock”  the  polemic 
artist  has  something  to  say  about  exhibitions  in 
which  the  works  are  spread  on  view  for  the  “delec¬ 
tation  of  the  bagmen.”  Here  is  Whistler  in  the 
immortal  seat  of  the  scornful  producing  thrills 
of  delight  for  all  the  bagman  tribe. 

Much  nonsense  has  been  devised  about  Whistler, 
first,  at  his  prime,  in  decrying  him  and  later,  at  his 
fame,  in  exalting  him.  Much  nonsense  about 
Whistler  was  perpetrated  by  Whistler  himself. 
The  Pennells,  who  are  not  given  to  nonsense,  in 
their  biography  support  the  thesis  that  the  super¬ 
ficial  extravagance  of  attitude  was  deliberately 
assumed  in  the  struggle  for  artistic  survival,  that 
Whistler  clung  to  his  personal  oddities  to  avoid 
being  smothered  in  hostile  obscurity.  This  idea 
is  perhaps  a  little  difficult  to  accept.  It  taxes 
credulity  to  imagine  what  would  have  taken  place 
on  this  theory  if  Whistler  had  at  the  start  been  ac¬ 


claimed  without  dissent.  The  picture  of  Whistler 
going  through  life  with  his  own  particular  chip, 
his  butterfly,  on  his  shoulder  is  too  deeply  impressed 
upon  us  to  permit  us  to  imagine  that  his  course 
would  ever  have  been  placid.  Like  many  men  of 
shy  and  tender  temperament  he  was  at  least  half 
the  time  spoiling  for  a  fight.  If  he  seldom  found 
steel  worthy  of  his  honorable  metal  the  exercise 
perhaps  sharpened  the  agility  and  heightened  the 
deftness  of  his  artistic  exploits. 

It  is  somewhat  the  fashion  at  present  to  regard 
Whistler  in  two  separate  aspects,  in  one  of  which 
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he  appears  as  the  painter  and  etcher  and  in  the 
other  as  the  erratic  wit.  This  analysis,  which  has 
all  the  advantages  of  the  card  catalogue,  has  further 
served  to  allow  the  candid  study  of  his  works  apart 
from  his  personality.  Mr.  Max  Beerbohm  has 
recently  added  a  third  aspect  and  suggested  the 
separate  study  of  his  output  as  a  master  of  prose. 
Yet  after  the  opportunity  for  a  serious  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  Whistler’s  work  is  admitted  there  is  some 
mischief  lurking  in  continuing  to  abide  by  the  card- 
catalogue  classification. 

Whistler  loved  to  shock  the  conventionally 
minded,  and  he  took  particular  delight  in  shocking 


such  of  his  contemporaries  by  the  use  of  tried  and 
beautiful  conventions  which  he  found  elsewhere. 
There  was  a  positive  glee  in  his  bewilderment  of 
the  Briton  with  the  good  taste  of  Japan. 

Handling  color  with  his  brush  as  few  men  have 
ever  done  he  found  in  the  problems  of  the  harmony 
and  unity  of  each  painted  canvas  a  full  outlet  for 
his  poetic  energy  and  felt  no  call  to  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  Mrs.  Jarley’s  waxworks  on  the  flat.  Yet 
he  who  shot  so  well  could  also  shoot  and  miss. 
And  here  is  the  mischief,  that  he  is  crowned  w  h 
infallibility,  that  all  his  work  is  too  often  accepted 
indiscriminately  and  made  an  unwarranted  sanction 
for  all  manner  of  extravagances.  His  name 
gravely  taken  and  his  polemic  flights  in  theory 
cited  in  behalf  of  paintings  whose  undelectabl  ■>. 
aspect,  whatever  their  merits,  would  assuredly  hav_ 
set  his  teeth  on  edge. 

This  exhibition,  then,  may  serve  to  dispel  sonu 
of  the  nonsense  that  still  hovers  around  his  name 
for  those  who  hear  of  Whistler  and  what  he  did 
and  meant — and  who  to-day  does  not? — without 
having  much  personal  acquaintance  with  the  range 
of  his  actual  performance,  and  for  those  who  know 
him  as  a  singular  and  gracious  master  and  who 
will  here  find  the  record  of  his  achievement  in 
color  set  down  without  extenuation  and  without 
need  of  praise.  The  Bagman. 
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IONEL  P.  SMYTHE,  A.R.A.,  R.W.S.  : 
AN  APPRECIATION  OF  HIS 
WORK  AND  METHODS. 


One  of  the  most  important  lessons  to  be  learnt 
by  studying  the  work  of  Mr.  Lionel  Smythe  is 
that  there  is  available  in  the  modern  world  an 
ample  store  of  material  well  deserving  of  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  artist  who  wishes  to  be  true  to  the 
spirit  of  his  own  times  and  yet  to  avoid  the  merely 
commonplace  statement  of  obvious  facts.  Mr. 
Smythe  proves  plainly  that  a  man  may  be  a  realist 
and  still  retain  his  poetic  sense ;  that  he  can  record 
the  life  about  him  faithfully  and  convincingly  and 
yet  miss  none  of  its  poetry,  none  of  its  imaginative 
suggestion,  and  none,  cer¬ 
tainly,  of  the  beauty  that 
it  may  happen  to  possess. 

He  shows  us  how  the 
painter  with  a  tempera 
ment  can  be  inspired  by 
his  everyday  surroundings 
and  how  his  aesthetic  sym¬ 
pathies  can  be  aroused 
by  incidents  which,  how¬ 
ever  trivial  and  unimpor¬ 
tant  they  may  seem  to 
be,  appear  to  him  to  offer 
possibilities  of  pictorial 
expression. 

The  value  of  this  lesson 
lies  in  its  wide  applicabil¬ 
ity.  There  is  at  the 
moment  a  large  class  of 
artists  who  are  evidently 
under  the  impression  that 
realism  and  ugliness  are 
synonymous.  They  strive, 
as  they  think  and  profess, 
for  truth  to  Nature,  for 
the  absolute  realisation 
of  what  they  see,  and  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases 
their  sincerity  is  not  to 
be  questioned.  But  what 
they  do  not  appreciate  is 
that  they  are  studying  not 
the  Nature  that  is  charm 
ing  in  its  poetry  and 
simple  beauty,  but,  in¬ 
stead,  the  crude  and 
debased  realities  which 
are  the  product  of  a 
degenerate  civilisation. 


They  see  only  the  ugly  side  of  life,  they  observe 
only  its  squalor  and  its  mean  unpicturesqueness, 
and  they  struggle  with  mistaken  zeal  to  represent 
faithfully  this  artificial  aspect  of  modern  existence. 
The  point  that  escapes  them  entirely  is  that  they 
do  not  come  in  contact  with  Nature  at  all,  but 
that  their  whole  outlook  is  centred  upon  some¬ 
thing  that  perverts  her  intentions  and  offends 
against  her  principles. 

Indeed,  realism  of  the  modern  type  is  essentially 
inartistic  and  wholly  opposed  to  that  true  naturalism 
which  should  be  the  aim  of  every  artist  worthy  of 
the  name.  The  real  Nature  is  always  beautiful, 
always  poetic,  always  inspiring ;  in  every  phase 
she  appeals  to  some  testhetic  emotion.  That  she 
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would  offer  to  those  who  follow  her  and  believe  in 
her  anything  but  noble  suggestions  is  incredible  ; 
to  claim  that  she  encourages  the  cult  of  ugliness  or 
leads  the  earnest  seeker  for  truth  into  sordid  by¬ 
ways  and  into  the  blind  alleys  of  vicious  decadence 
is  a  serious  perversion  of  fact.  The  realist  who 
understands  her  knows  well  enough  that  she  is 
incapable  of  any  such  betrayal  of  the  trust  he 
reposes  in  her  ;  he  has  the  fullest  confidence  in 
her  guidance  and  in  her  readiness  to  give  him  the 
assistance  he  desires. 

To  establish  more  definitely  the  significance  of 
such  work  as  Mr.  Lionel  Smythe’s  when  compared 
with  that  of  the  men  who  with  far  less  reason  call 
themselves  careful  students  of  Nature,  it  is  worth 
while  pointing  out  that  the  painter  of  familiar 
scenes  need  not  fear  that  his  pictures  will  be 
uninteresting  simply  because 
they  are  quiet  and  undemonstra¬ 
tive,  and  do  not  deal  with  any 
dramatic  subject.  To  accuse 
Mr.  Smythe’s  paintings  of  lack 
of  interest  would  be  impossible  ; 
they  have  in  the  highest  degree 
the  interest  of  delightful  senti¬ 
ment,  absolute  truth,  and  ex¬ 
quisite  accomplishment.  They 
are  the  productions  of  a  man 
who  sees  with  subtlety  and  who 
feels  strongly  the  need  for  ten¬ 
derness  and  delicate  handling  in 
his  treatment  of  natural  facts ; 
and  who  has,  especially,  the 
courage  to  make  plain  assertion 
of  his  convictions. 

It  is  really  from  a  want  of  this 
kind  of  courage  that  the  other 
men  who  count  themselves  as 
realists  fail  to  justify  their  posi¬ 
tion  as  Nature  students.  Unable 
to  see,  as  Mr.  Srnythe  does,  that 
in  Nature’s  gentleness  and  re¬ 
straint  are  the  fullest  evidences 
of  her  power,  they  seek  to  force 
from  her  something  which  she 
refuses  to  give  them.  They  want 
her  to  be  blatant,  noisy,  theat¬ 
rical,  to  shriek  raucously  for  atten¬ 
tion,  and  to  posture  grotesquely 
to  draw  the  notice  of  the  crowd. 

Because  she  declines  to  perform 
such  antics  they  affect  to  despise 
her  as  tame  and  without  spirit, 
and  they  turn  from  her  to  find 
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inspiration  in  the  manners  and  customs  of  unnatur¬ 
ally  artificial  civilisation.  As  the  love  of  repose 
is  one  of  the  last  things  that  civilisation  desires 
to  cultivate,  and  as  natural  beauty  is  one  of  the 
first  things  it  destroys,  these  artists  are  impelled 
by  the  false  inspiration  they  receive  into  ever- 
increasing  demonstrativeness  and  into  more  and 
more  ingenious  perversions  of  taste.  They  must 
discover  or  invent  new  kinds  of  ugliness,  they  must 
pile  one  sort  of  violence  on  another,  if  they  are  to 
satisfy  the  clients  to  whom  they  appeal,  and  for 
whose  support  they  are  competing  one  against  the 
other. 

So  timid,  in  fact,  have  they  become,  so  appre¬ 
hensive  that  they  may  not  attain  that  measure  of 
success  which  comes  to  the  men  who  do  not 
hesitate  to  play  down  to  the  popular  level,  that 
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they  dare  not  search  for  the  beauty  that  is  so  well 
within  their  reach  lest  they  should  be  accused  of 
weakness  and  of  old-fashioned  simplicity.  Still 
less  do  they  dare  to  admit  that  there  is  any  virtue 
in  reticence,  because  such  an  admission  would  be, 
in  their  view,  a  deliberate  flying  in  the  face  of 
society  and  an  opposition  to  the  creed  of  the 
people  for  whom  they  cater.  Worst  of  all,  they 
dare  not  have  any  convictions  save  those  that  are 
forced  upon  them  by  the  civilised  and  degenerate 
public  which  has  long  ceased  to  look  upon  Nature 
as  anything  but  an  absurdity,  or  an  impropriety 
unfit  for  any  place  in  modern  life.  Yet  these  men 
pose  as  realists,  though  day  by  day  they  are  sinking 
into  more  extravagant  unreality  and  straying 
further  from  that  clean,  wholesome  truth  that  is  the 
foundation  upon  which  all  sincere  art  must  rest. 


There  is  reason,  then,  to  hold  up  such  an  artist 
as  Mr.  Smythe  as  a  teacher  whose  value  it  would 
be  scarcely  possible  to  over-estimate.  His  art  is 
the  antidote  to  the  poisonous  illusions  which  are 
affecting  so  seriously  the  development  of  modern 
artistic  practice,  and  its  influence  is  as  welcome  as 
it  is  important.  It  provides  an  answer  to  the 
contentions  of  the  sham  realist  that  the  effort  to 
be  true  to  Nature  involves  the  persistent  study 
of  the  unpleasant  side  of  life  and  a  constant 
straining  after  sensationalism  in  the  choice  and 
treatment  of  pictorial  motives ;  and  it  proves 
clearly  that  the  love  of  beauty  does  not  lead  a 
man  who  has  sincerity  and  strength  of  character 
into  any  evasion  of  realities. 

For,  as  has  been  already  stated,  Mr.  Smythe  is 
essentially  a  student  of  the  plainest  possible  facts, 
— of  the  commonplaces,  indeed, 
of  the  particular  part  of  the 
world  in  which  his  lot  happens 
to  be  cast.  He  does  not  paint 
heroic  conventions,  he  does  not 
construct  imaginary  scenes  which 
plausibly  profess  to  represent 
something  that  may  possibly  have 
happened ;  he  gives  us  what  he 
has  actually  seen,  his  real  im¬ 
pressions  and  his  own  personal 
observations.  The  vivid  actual¬ 
ity  of  his  work  is  one  of  its 
greatest  charms  and  one  of  the 
chief  sources  of  its  strength. 

But  then  he  takes  care  to  look 
in  the  right  way  at  what  is  before 
him.  He  seizes  by  a  sure  in¬ 
stinct  upon  those  aspects  of  his 
subject  which  are  likely  to  be 
pleasantly  paintable,  and  he 
chooses  those  which  appeal  to 
his  selective  sense  as  being  most 
agreeably  natural  and  most 
wholesomely  suggestive.  He  does 
not  waste  his  fine  powers  upon 
incidents  which  are  neither  im¬ 
portant  in  themselves  nor  capable 
of  being  given  a  setting  that 
makes  them  interesting.  His 
groups  of  peasants  or  fisher-folk, 
his  happy  idlers  on  a  sunny  beach, 
his  everyday  people  doing  every¬ 
day  things  are  dignified  and  raised 
into  artistic  prominence  by  his 
management  of  their  surround¬ 
ings  and  by  his  recognition  of 
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the  conditions  under  which  they  appear.  Looked 
at  properly  the  motive,  which  dramatically  may  be 
without  any  special  significance,  becomes  valuable 
because  it  serves  to  emphasise  the  spirit  of  nature 
and  to  explain  certain  natural  subtleties  of  colour 
or  illumination  which  are  fully  worthy  of  being 
studied  and  recorded.  His  intention  is  to  visua¬ 
lise  a  sentiment,  to  present  a  scene  which  has 
impressed  him  in  its  entirety  as  being  beautiful 
and  paintable  ■  humanity  only  makes  its  appearance 
on  the  stage  as  an  accessory  and  because  the 
human  interest  amplifies  that  of  Nature ;  because 
it  fits  conveniently  into  a  scheme  which  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  beauty  and  beauty  only. 

This  is  why  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  find  in  his  work — 
modern  as  it  is  in  feeling 
and  in  its  subject-matter 
—  any  taint  of  that  de¬ 
based  modernity  which  is 
seen  so  often  in  the  aber¬ 
rations  of  those  so-called 
advanced  schools  of 
artistic  effort.  He  knows 
too  well  how  opposed  the 
note  of  meanness  or  of 
sordid  actuality  in  life  is 
to  Nature’s  intention,  he 
sees  too  clearly  how  she 
can  beautify  even  poverty 
and  squalor,  to  make  con¬ 
cessions  to  a  bad  fashion 
or  to  fall  into  ignoble 
tricks  of  expression.  Yet 
in  avoiding  sensational 
ugliness  he  does  not  run 
to  the  opposite  extreme, 
into  impossibilities  of 
idealisation.  His  peasants 
are  not,  like  those  of  Fred 
Walker,  Greek  gods  in 
smock-frocks  or  fairy  prin¬ 
cesses  in  rags ;  they  are 
plain,  out-of-door  people 
who  are  in  the  landscape 
because  they  belong  to 
the  soil  and  are  at  home 
in  the  fields.  His  fisher- 
folk  are  healthy,  open-air 
workers,  natural  and  with¬ 
out  self  -  consciousness, 
not  sea  nymphs  posing 
with  an  eye  to  picturesque 
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and  paddling  children  are  simply  frank  pleasure- 
seekers  making  the  best  possible  use  of  the 
summer  weather  and  having  a  happy  time  by  the 
sea.  They  all  come  into  his  artistic  scheme  just 
as  they  are,  and  they  please  him  because  they 
have  much  of  nature’s  unaffectedness  and  joy 
of  life. 

Such  a  painting,  for  example,  as  the  Gleaning 
Oats  is  typical  of  his  whole  attitude  in  art — an 
honest,  straightforward  record,  in  which  there  is 
neither  artificial  elegance  nor  overstated  uncouth¬ 
ness ;  but  in  which  there  is  certainly  charm  both 
of  feeling  and  expression.  The  human  interest, 
both  in  this  and  in  The  Breeze's  Kiss ,  is  given 
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more  prominence  than  he  usually  allows  to  it: 
but  yet  both  these  illustrations  are  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  rather  from  the  landscape  standpoint  than 
from  that  of  the  figure  picture.  The  figures 
cannot  be  dissociated  from  their  surroundings ; 
they  are  not  merely  set  against  a  background,  but 
they  belong  to  and  form  part  of  a  landscape  to 
which  they  are  perfectly  related.  The  same  sense 
of  completeness  distinguishes  that  remarkable  note 
of  sunlight  and  breezy  atmosphere,  A  Summer 
Morning,  which  is  wholly  delightful  in  its  sugges¬ 
tion  of  movement  and  in  its  brilliant  spontaneity. 

More  often,  however,  Mr.  S  my  the  makes  his 
pictures  landscapes  with  the  figures  as  compara¬ 
tively  inconspicuous  accessories.  Germinal  and 
Home  are  particularly  noteworthy  as  instances  of 
this  side  of  his  production  ;  and  others,  like  The 
Old  Garden  ai  Wimille,  On  ihe  Cliffs  at  IVimereux, 
Gathering  Dandelions,  Mother  and  Child ,  and 
Bleaching  Lhien ,  Le  Portcl,  show  a  similar  inten¬ 
tion  to  keep  the  human  element  from  intruding 
sufficiently  to  divert  attention  from  Nature’s 
picture-making.  Even  in  such  subjects  as  The 
Mitssel  Gatherers ,  Waiting  for  ihe  Boats,  Hostages 
to  Fortune ,  Wings  of  the  Wind,  and  the  two  beach 


pictures,  he  has  taken  more  pains  to  arrive  at 
absolute  unity  of  effect  than  to  tell  a  story  or  to 
illustrate  an  episode  in  which  the  people  he  has 
painted  might  be  supposed  to  be  concerned.  His 
love  of  naturalism  is  the  dominant  factor  in  his 
art,  and  it  influences  him  as  much  in  his  treat¬ 
ment  as  in  his  choice  of  subjects.  He  aims  at 
recording  the  life  that  he  sees  about  him,  but  he 
aims  also  at  recording  it  exactly  as  he  sees  it,  with 
its  right  sentiment,  its  right  atmosphere,  and, 
above  all,  with  its  true  balance  of  essentials.  The 
realism  in  which  he  believes  is  neither  half-hearted 
nor  one-sided ;  it  influences  every  stage  of  his 
practice  as  surely  as  it  determines  his  point  of 
view  and  controls  the  manner  of  his  observation. 

Indeed,  not  many  artists  who  paint  figures  in 
combination  with  landscape  strive  so  consistently 
to  keep  all  the  parts  of  their  pictures  in  strictly 
correct  relation,  and  not  many  attain  to  such 
thorough  mastery  over  subtleties  of  representation. 
Mr.  Smythe  stands  almost  alone  in  his  perception 
of  the  way  in  which  the  facts  of  Nature  can  be 
used  by  the  artist  to  convey  without  exaggeration 
and  without  distortion  the  full  quality  of  her  senti¬ 
ment  and  the  complete  measure  of  her  spirit.  Ele 
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is  as  free  from  conventions  of  observation  as  he  is 
from  tricks  of  handling,  and  he  allows  no  manner¬ 
ism  to  cramp  the  freedom  or  to  sap  the  vitality  of 
his  art.  Breadth  and  reticence  are  among  the  chief 
characteristics  of  his  work,  but  they  come  from 
perfect  adjustment  of  complex  details,  and  from 
singularly  skilful  use  of  the  material  which  Nature 
makes  available,  not  from  the  exclusion  from  his 
pictures  of  everything  but  a  few  large  and  impres¬ 
sive  facts.  He  sees  things  in  a  big  way,  but  he  is 
fully  conscious  of  the  small  matters  as  well,  and 
quite  ready  to  give  them  the  place  that  is  due  to 
them  in  his  painted  records. 

Concerning  his  powers  as  an  executant  there  is 
this  to  be  said,  that  he  has  a  thorough  command 
over  both  the  oil  and  the  water-colour  mediums, 
that  he  is  an  admirable  draughtsman,  and  that  he 
possesses  a  colour  sense  that  is  unusually  charm¬ 
ing.  His  use  of  his  materials  is  always  skilful  and 
always  free  from  trickery  ;  he  affects  neither  dash¬ 
ing  freedom  nor  minute  precision  of  handling,  but 
paints  broadly,  simply  and  directly,  with  a  touch 
that  is  flexible  and  full  of  meaning.  His  work  is 
that  of  the  craftsman  who  knows  what  he  wants  to 
do  and  how  it  should  be  done,  and  who  is  so  far 
sure  of  himself  that  he  has  no  desire  to  imitate  the 
executive  devices  of  anyone  else.  He  paints,  in  a 
word,  with  an  individuality  that  is  much  to  be 


commended  in  the  present  day,  when  artists  are 
far  too  apt  to  follow  fashions  in  brushwork  and  to 
lay  on  paint  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  this  or 
that  school. 

His  draughtsmanship  is  both  sturdy  and  elegant ; 
unacademic  it  certainly  is,  but  it  shows  no  evasion 
of  the  little  details  which  make  for  accuracy  and 
completeness.  As  an  instance  of  the  sensitiveness 
of  his  drawing,  the  hands  of  the  woman  in  The 
Breeze's  Kiss  are  well  worth  studying  ;  and  as  an 
illustration  of  the  way  in  which  a  figure  can  be 
made  to  live  and  move  by  expressiveness  of 
draughtsmanship,  the  woman  standing  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  of  A  Sunny  Shore  is  not  less  deserving  of 
consideration.  These  are  notable  examples  of  Mr. 
Smythe’s  skill,  but  in  all  his  pictures  not  only  the 
figures  but  also  the  landscape  details  are  drawn 
with  a  sincere  appreciation  of  form  and  with  a 
feeling  for  graces  of  contour  that  can  be  admired 
without  reservation. 

In  his  arrangement  and  treatment  of  colour 
effects  he  is  absolutely  personal.  No  other  artist 
at  the  present  time  has  his  power  of  being  at  once 
dainty  and  brilliant,  and  of  dealing  with  harmonies 
that  are  delicate  but  yet  sumptuous.  Mr.  Smythe’s 
pictures  are  always  full  of  colour  pitched  in  a  high 
key  and  exceptionally  luminous,  but  they  never 
show  the  smallest  trace  of  garishness,  and  they 
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have  a  fascinating  variety  of  colour  tones.  He  is 
a  colourist  who  can  use  pure  pigments  frankly  and 
freshly  without  lapsing  into  showy  prettiness  and 
without  missing  those  tender  modulations  of  tint 
which  add  so  much  to  the  fascination  and  the 
meaning  of  a  well-balanced  colour  harmony;  and 
he  is  without  an  equal  in  his  power  of  suggesting 
the  silvery  beauty  and  the  subtle  iridescence  of 
sun-lit  atmosphere. 

There  is  another  quality  in  his  art  which  must 
be  heartily  welcomed — a  sort  of  youthful  enthu¬ 
siasm  that  is  displayed  both  in  his  outlook  on  the 
world  and  in  his  application  of  technical  pro¬ 
cesses.  As  Mr.  Smythe  was  born  in  1840,  it  would 
not  have  been  surprising  if  he  had  acquired  that 
more  or  less  exaggerated  sedateness  which  comes 
to  most  artists  as  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
lapse  of  years.  Time  has  a  way  of  dulling  artistic 
sensibility  in  men  who  are  not  possessed  of  a 
specially  responsive  temperament ;  it  diminishes 
their  elasticity  of  mind  and  makes  them  more 
inclined  to  repeat  themselves,  and  to  use  over 
again  old  ideas,  than  to  seek  for  the  freshness  of 
new  motives.  But  he  has  not  ceased  to  be  recep¬ 
tive,  nor  has  he  lost  his  power  of  yielding  fully  to 
the  impressions  of  the  moment  ;  and  most  surely 
he  has  not  adopted  any  stereotyped  ways  of  tran¬ 


scribing  these  impressions.  Mentally  and  execu¬ 
tively  he  is  as  young  as  ever,  as  alertly  observant 
and  as  closely  in  touch  with  Nature  as  he  showed 
himself  to  be  years  ago  when  he  was  entering  upon 
the  career  which  he  has  followed  so  happily.  It  is 
a  great  gift,  this  capacity  to  remain  young  and  im¬ 
pressionable,  this  power  to  retain  enthusiasms 
which  are  apt  to  wane  with  age  because  age  too 
often  brings  disillusionment ;  and  it  is  a  gift  which 
he  well  knows  howr  to  apply. 

Certainly  he  is  an  artist  for  whose  presence 
amongst  us  we  have  every  reason  to  feel  grateful. 
A  man  with  his  fine  capacities  and  his  sound  con¬ 
victions,  with  his  vigorous  qualities  and  his  clean, 
healthy  aesthetic  judgment,  sets  an  example  to  his 
contemporaries  which  is  in  every  way  worth  fol¬ 
lowing.  His  independence  is  stimulating  :  it 
encourages  other  artists,  who  are  in  danger  of 
falling  under  the  influence  of  a  mannerism  for 
which  there  happens  to  be  a  vogue,  to  develop  their 
own  personal  possibilities  and  to  seek  the  direction 
in  which  they  can  best  express  themselves.  And 
he  shows  them  that  this  direction  can  easily  be 
found  in  the  simplest  and  most  open  representa¬ 
tion  of  every-day  life- — but  life  seen  sanely  and 
with  the  eyes  of  the  beauty-worshipper  who  is  in 
touch  with  Nature.  A.  L.  Baldry. 
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Architectural  gardening. 

—IX.  WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS 
ALTER  DESIGNS  BY  C.  E. 
MALLOWS,  F.R.I.B.A.,  AND  F.  L. 
GRIGGS. 

The  Lead  Tank  and  Pergola,  illustrated  on 
this  page,  are  modified  details  of  a  portion  of  the 
Pergola  and  Lily  Pond  shown  on  page  25  of  the 
February  number  of  The  Studio.  Here  the 
materials  are  again  old  red  brick  for  the  piers  with 
wide  joints  raked  well  back,  and  old  ship  oak  for 
the  beams.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  idea,  as  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  last  arlicle,  is  a  somewhat  unusual 
one,  and  may  be  described  as  a  triple  pergola. 
The  grouping  of  the  three  parts  in  this  way,  with 
the  centre  one  of  water,  could,  by  the  exercise  of 
a  little  care  and  ingenuity  in  the  planting  and 
training  of  the  climbers, 
be  made  very  attractive 
and  desirable.  It  would, 
however,  be  necessary  to 
watch  the  growth  very 
carefully,  in  order  to 
check  any  tendency  to 
exclude  too  much  light 
and  air  from  the  centre 
division. 

The  practical  use  to 
which  the  pool,  in  a 
scheme  of  this  kind,  could 
be  put  is  the  storage  of 
the  overflow  from  the 
roof  of  the  house.  Instead 
of  being  collected  in  the 
usual  underground  tank 
the  water  would  be  stored 
here  and  used  as  required 
for  garden  purposes.  The 
pool  being  midway  be¬ 
tween  the  flower  gardens 
and  the  lawns,  it  would 
readily  and  economically 
serve  the  purpose  of  each, 
whilst  the  overflow  from 
the  lead  tank,  as  shown 
in  the  sketch,  would  add 
a  point  of  interest  to  the 
lawn. 

The  Garden  Shelter 
and  Lily  Pond,  illustrated 
on  the  opposite  page, 
form  part  of  a  scheme 
of  a  house  and  garden 
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where  the  water  garden  occupies  a  position  on 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  site.  The  actual 
boundary  itself  is  the  wood  shown  in  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  sketch.  The  position  of  this  wood 
in  relation  to  the  house  determined  that  of  the 
water  garden,  as  the  trees,  being  thickly  planted 
and  of  considerable  height,  formed  an  excellent 
screen  from  the  north-west  wind,  and  the  wood 
itself  a  very  pleasant  adjunct  to  the  garden. 

The  plan  of  the  water  garden,  as  a  whole,  con¬ 
sists  of  a  square  of  150  feet,  containing  the 
central  area  of  water  and  flowers.  This  is  divided 
into  two  parts  with  three  broad  central  paths  of 
flagged  stone  and  square-shaped  flower-beds  on 
either  side  of  the  centre  path.  The  general  design 
and  plan  of  the  garden  is  an  essay  in  Late  Seven¬ 
teenth  Century  English  Architecture,  and  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  that  time  have  been  adopted  as  a  basis 
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of  proportion.  The  com¬ 
ponent  parts  of  the  plan 
are  very  simple,  and  con¬ 
sist  of  the  two  garden 
shelters  on  the  north  side 
(the  western  one  is  shown 
in  the  drawing),  with  a 
broad  stone  path  connect¬ 
ing  them.  The  opposite 
boundary,  the  southern 
side,  contains  a  Pergola 
of  coupled  Doric  columns, 
running  from  the  north 
side  of  the  house  to  the 
south  side  of  the  water 
garden,  which  separates 
this  part  from  the  tennis 
lawn. 

The  remaining  sides  of 
the  water  garden,  the 
east  and  west,  have  the 
brick  wall  shown  in  the 

,  .  .  TOPIARY  ARCHWAY 

sketch  as  boundaries. 

The  west  wall  adjoins  the 

kitchen-garden,  and  serves  there  a  useful  purpose 
by  being  available  for  the  training  of  fruit-trees  ; 
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whilst  the  east  wall  is  the  boundary  between  the 
gardens  and  the  carriage  court  of  the  house. 
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A rchitectural  Gardening — IX. 


The  materials  for  the  garden  house  would  be 
brick  for  the  walling  and  oak  for  the  columns  and 
cornices,  whilst  the  roof  would  be  of  copper.  The 
walls  could  well  be  of  old,  dark-red  brick  with  old 
tiles  or  stone  slates  for  the  coping.  The  whole 
effect  of  this  subdued  colour  of  red  brick  and  grey 
oak  would  form  a  pleasant  contrast  with  the  water, 
flowers,  and  paving. 

The  illustrations  on  page  188  of  a  Pool  and 
Fountain  and  a  Topiary  archway  represent  designs 
for  the  treatment  of  clipped  yew  that  are  more  or 
less  traditional  in  manner,  and  not  opposed  very 
greatly  to  the  natural  growth  of  the  tree.  In  a 
previous  article,  in  which  examples  of  this  kind 
of  work  were  given,  it  was  remarked  that  this  last 
consideration  ought  to  govern  any  attempts  to  get 
architectural  or  ornamental  form  in  Topiary  work. 
In  such  cases  as  that  suggested  by  the  scheme  for 
a  lawn  (p.  1 89)  the  growth  of  the  yew  might 
be  allowed  even  greater  freedom  in  the  form  it 
takes.  These  undulating  masses  in  trimmed  hedges 
are  very  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  helpful  too  in 
either  securing  or  retaining  the  reposeful  character 
which  a  garden,  to  be  thoroughly  satisfactory, 
should  first  of  all  possess.  The  tendency  to  crowd 
too  many  interesting  features  into  a  garden,  no 
matter  how  large,  is  sure  to  result  in  a  loss  of 


breadth  and  dignity,  and  consequently  the  right 
kind  of  garden  beauty.  In  this  last  drawing  of  a 
lawn  an  endeavour  has  been  made  to  indicate  how 
the  right  treatment  of  the  fewest  possible  features 
is  likely  to  result  in  the  maximum  of  usefulness 
and  beauty  in  garden  design. 

The  Yew  Walk  illustrated  on  this  page  shows  a 
method  of  connecting  the  flower-garden  with  the 
kitchen-garden  and  yet  keeping  the  purpose  of 
both  quite  distinct.  In  this  instance  the  intention 
is  to  plan  the  two  gardens  together  within  one  large 
square  of  two  acres.  This  is  divided  by  four  wide 
grass  walks  bordered  with  flowers,  each  running 
from  the  centre  of  the  four  sides  and  meeting  in 
the  octagonal  garden-house  in  the  centre.  This 
garden-house  has  arched  openings  looking  down 
each  of  the  walks,  four  seats  being  provided,  one 
in  each  of  the  canted  sides.  These  four  paths 
would  be  the  four  main  parts  of  the  flower-gardem 
and  would  be  divided  from  the  kitchen-garden  by 
the  high  yew  hedges  shown  in  the  sketch.  Minor 
parts  of  both  gardens,  where  the  beautiful  and 
practical  would  meet  together  and  form  interesting 
pictures,  are  indicated  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
sketch.  These  are  openings  in  the  yew  hedge 
(there  are  eight  of  them  altogether  in  the  design) 
leading  to  espalier  walks  of  fruit-trees  which  divide 
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each  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  kitchen-garden 
into  two  parts,  and  these  are  again  divided  by 
paths  intersecting  the  espalier  walks  in  the  centre 
and  running  at  right  angles  to  them.  The  southern 
boundary  of  this  portion  of  the  garden  scheme 
would  be  the  lawns,  and  on  the  northern  boundary 
would  be  placed  the  glass-houses,  furnaces,  electric- 
light  houses  and  gardeners’  bothies.  All  these 
various  portions  of  the  garden,  useful  and  beautiful, 
panned  together  in  this  way,  would  not  only  be 
^resting  pictorially,  but  would  also  tend  to  the 
.momical  working  of  the  whole. 

A  design  for  a  simple  garden  doorway  is  shown 
on  this  page.  It  is  based  on  a  note  taken  years  ago 
f  m  an  old  Early  Seventeenth  Century  English 
Renaissance  door  in  stone.  Here  it  is  used  as  the 
entrance  to  a  flower-room,  which  would  also  be 
u"d  as  a  place  wherein  to  store  the  various  imple- 
mr  s  used  in  tennis,  croquet,  and  other  outdoor 
g.  es. 

( .  'he  previous  articles  in  this  series  were  published  in 
August,  October  and  December,  1908,  March,  May,  July  and 
September,  1909,  and  Febriiary,  1910.) 


PICTORIAL  STENCILLING: 
SOME  EXPERIMENTS  AND  RE¬ 
SULTS.  BY  HERBERT  A.  BONE. 

Almost  alone  among  reproductive  processes, 
Stencil  is  handiwork  from  first  to  last.  Speed 
and  uniformity  are  not  its  aim,  for  these  are 
more  easily  attainable  by  other  means ;  but  by 
no  other  process  can  repetition  of  design  be 
varied  in  a  like  degree.  This  is  the  unique 
quality  of  stencil,  by  development  of  which  its 
scope  may  be  most  widely  extended;  and  such 
expedients  to  this  end  as  have  occurred  to  me,  I 
here  describe,  hoping  that  others  may  improve  on 
them  and  carry  the  craft  to  a  higher  level,  at  least 
of  pictorial  expression,  than  it  has  yet  reached.  As 
a  style,  no  less  than  a  process  of  decoration,  stencil 
has  been  so  perfected  by  the  late  Arthur  Silver, 
by  Ingram  Taylor,  Francis  Heron  and  others,  that 
there  may  be  a  tendency  to  look  askance  on  the 
pictorial  innovation,  and  a  difficulty  in  accepting 
its  employment  for  a  purpose  to  which  construc¬ 
tive  beauty  must  be  subordinate.  That  very  wise 
and  gentle  critic,  Gleeson  White  (whose  memory 
we  still  cherish)  said  some  hard  things  about  pic¬ 
torial  intrusion  into  decorative  design  ;  but  he  was 
so  just,  so  broadly  sympathetic,  that  I  think  he 
would  have  agreed  to  the  introduction  into  pic¬ 
torial  decoration  of  a  convention  regulating  it  by 
formal  means,  even  though  the  means  be  less 
evident  than  when  more  formally  applied  (that 
they  should  be  evident  when  sought  goes  without 
saying) ;  and  this  problem  I  have  long  been  trying 
to  solve.  Decoration  is  not  all  formal ;  among 
the  Italians  it  was  as  pictorial  as  they  could  make 
it — so  too  in  the  Flemish  tapestries ;  and  stencil  is 
a  means,  not  an  end.  One  more  apology — for 
writing  of  myself  and  my  own  work ;  there  is  no 
other  way  to  record  experiment. 

For  pictorial  stencilling  I  prefer  Chiaroscuro  and 
Contour,  discarding  outline  as  only  possible  to  form 
by  ties,  and  therefore  negative ;  for  using  trans¬ 
parent  colour,  which  darkens  where  it  goes,  the  tie, 
like  an  opaque  line  in  a  photographic  negative,  tells 
light  in  the  print,  a  pictorial  anomaly.  Opaque 
colour  on  a  dark  ground  certainly  leaves  the  tie 
dark  ;  but  unless  grounded  with  opaque  pigment 
the  stencilled  surface  is  of  two  diverse  textures, 
like  flock  printing — a  quality  that  is  decorative,  not 
pictorial.  The  delicate  stencil  pictures  of  Norman 
Garstin  and  Harry  Napper,  and  the  bold  designs 
of  T.  T.  Blaylock  are  opaquely  wrought,  I  admit ; 
and  certain  effects,  like  reticulated  branches  or 
rigging  against  sky,  call  for  dark  ties ;  but  these 
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are  feasible  in  transparent  coloin  by  a  method  to 
be  presently  described. 

By  a  convention  I  first  adopted  from  the  old 
Arras  when  designing  tapestry,  Chiaroscuro  serves  a 
double  purpose,  and  so  far  takes  precedence  of 
Contour.  It  defines  form  (for  the  shadow-edge  on 
a  partially  lighted  object,  as  on  the  new  moon,  is 
contour,  obliquely  viewed) ;  and  also  colour,  by 
concentrating  local  tint  in  shadow,  as  though 
drained  from  the  lighted  surface.  Strong  or  rich 
colours,  thus  broken  by  intervening  light,  are  more 
precious  than  in  large  masses  ;  the  deep  glow  in 
the  heart  of  a  pale  rose  kindles  imagination  more 
than  a  diffused  though  vivid  hue ;  and  this  reserve 
and  focus  of  colour  is  aptly  expressed  by  stencil, 
where  the  shadows  lie  in  the  depths  of  the  tracery. 
The  coloured  shadow  is  a  formula,  but  derived 
from  nature  and  justified  by  purpose. 

For  the  frieze  illustrated  on  this  page  (suggested 
by  a  part  of  the  old  Pilgrims’  Way,  a  level  em¬ 
banked  tract  bordered  by  great  yews),  I  cut  a 
series  of  figures,  and  independently,  a  repeating 
landscape,  in  stencilling  which  the  figure  contours 
were  screened  and  kept  blank  by  movable  silhou¬ 
ettes  ;  the  yews  were  separately  silhouetted  and 
stencilled,  the  sloping  bank  requiring  a  fourth  set 
of  plates.  This  process,  in  repetition,  gives  a  free 
hand  for  spacing  and  redistribution.  The  subject 
permits,  for  all  the  figures  are  on  the  same  errand, 
and  there  is  no  reason  against  their  changing  com¬ 
pany  now  and  again,  and  re-appearing  differently 


grouped ;  and  the  yews  being  also  free,  can  be 
made  to  divide  the  frieze  into  panels  of  any 
length,  thus  adapting  it  to  walls  of  any  plan,  with 
continual  variety  of  combination. 

In  operation,  a  paper  copy  of  the  landscape 
is  fixed  over  the  canvas  stretched  upon  the  table, 
and  upon  this  the  silhouettes  of  trees  and  figures 
are  arranged  at  will.  This  done,  the  silhouettes 
are  all  pinned  down,  through  register-holes  corres¬ 
ponding  to  those  in  the  stencil  plates,  the  paper 
background  withdrawn,  and  in  its  place  the 
landscape  plates  are  worked  off,  over  the  silhouettes. 
The  broad  tints  of  the  hill-side  are  brushed  without 
a  plate  (which  their  expanse  renders  unnecessary) 
around  the  silhouettes;  these,  acting  as  an  internal 
stencil,  preserve  a  white  contour  against  the  tinted 
background,  which,  by  its  continuity,  regulates 
the  subsequent  evolution  of  the  colour-scheme. 
Where  figures  are  massed,  some  partly  hiding 
others  (as  in  Fig.  i),  the  silhouettes  are  lifted  after 
stencilling  the  background,  note  being  taken  of 
their  register-holes  in  the  canvas,  into  which  they 
are  again  pinned  in  reverse  order  (see  Fig.  2,  a)y 
those  of  the  nearest  underneath,  those  only  partly 
visible  above.  Beginning  with  the  last  the  sten¬ 
cilling  proceeds,  silhouettes  are  peeled  off  and 
plates  substituted  (Fig.  2,  b,  c,  d)  until  the  lowest 
layer  is  reached,  when  their  contours  will  be 
found  intact  for  stencilling  in  full,  the  silhouettes 
having  done  their  work  of  limiting  each  plate  used 
over  them  to  such  parts  as  they  do  not  block. 


FIG.  I  —  “COHORS  LAETA  VIATORUM.”  STENCILLED  PANEL  COMPOSED  FROM  FRIEZE  “THE  PILGRIMS’  WAY” 

BY  HERBERT  A.  BONE 
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FIG.  2,  ILLUSTRATING  COMBINED  STENCILLING.  IN  a,  THREE  SILHOUETTES  OF  FIGURES  (SHOWN  IN  BLANK  FOR 
SAKE  OF  EXPOSITION)  HAVE  BEEN  SUPERIMPOSED  IN  REVERSE  ORDER,  AND  THE  FIRST  PLATE  OF  LANDSCAPE 
WORKED  ;  IN  b,  ONE  SILHOUETTE  HAS  BEEN  REMOVED  AND  THE  FIGURE  STENCILLED  OVER  THE  OTHER  TWO 

(For  continuation  of  process  see  next  page ) 


Theoretically,  the  silhouettes  should  overlie  the 
stencils  of  more  distant  forms,  but  in  practice  the 
method  just  described  is  more  expeditious.  In  this 
frieze  they  are  connected  with  the  margin,  by 
which  their  position  is  registered ;  but  for  isolated 
forms  they  may  be  cut  quite  out,  adjusted  by  their 
matrix-sheet  in  register  and  pinned  through  for 
stencilling  their  surroundings,  and  when  these  forms 
are  stencilled  the  friction  of  the  brush  will  efface 
the  pin-holes  from  the  canvas ;  and  the  matrix 
forms  a  stencil  for  their  tint.  The  system  is 
expansible  and  applicable,  not  only  to  living  forms, 
but  to  flowers,  clouds,  shipping — anything  mobile ; 
it  multiplies  indefinitely  the  power  of  repetition 
without  reiteration,  suggesting  fresh,  even  playful 
combinations  and  ideas. 

However,  there  is  something  to  do  before  this 
facility  is  realized ;  I  describe  it  prematurely,  to 
lighten  the  tale  of  drudgery  and  show  the  end  in 
view.  The  first  consideration,  when  several  stencils 
are  to  be  used  together,  is  Register;  the  next, 
Distribution  of  details  over  the  several  plates. 
The  first  demands  utmost  precision,  the  other 
calculation  and  system.  To  make  a  number  of 
stencils  in  register  I  form  as  many  sheets  of  paper, 
with  one  over  for  the  silhouette,  into  a  stack,  and 
on  the  uppermost  set  out  the  dimensions,  marking 


a  series  of  points  along  the  margin ;  these  are 
pricked  vertically  through  the  stack  into  the  table, 
and  noted  identically  on  every  sheet  as  register- 
holes.  By  ruling  a  fine  cross  at  each  point,  the 
holes,  when  enlarged  by  wear,  can  be  repaired  and 
accurately  re-pricked.  The  holes  in  the  table 
should  also  be  marked  or  the  table  covered  first 
with  white  paper,  in  which  they  can  be  recognized; 
for  in  pricking  fresh  holes  the  grain  will  often 
slightly  divert  the  pins  and  strain  the  holes  in  the 
stencil ;  and,  during  the  cutting,  they  are  in 
constant  use.  A  tracing  of  the  design  is  next  laid 
down  over  the  marked  sheet  and  similarly  pricked, 
the  holes  being  immediately  reinforced  with 
adhesive  paper.  From  this  the  details  are  trans¬ 
ferred  piecemeal  to  the  several  sheets  for  cutting. 

Analysis  of  design  for  distribution  over  the 
plates  depends  upon  the  subject.  For  a  medley  of 
costume,  variable  in  colour  and  generally  varied  in 
repetition,  a  system  which  imperceptibly  controls 
the  variation  is  invaluable ;  and  this  I  found,  again 
in  a  modification  of  tapestry  technique,  by  reduc¬ 
ing  the  range  of  colours  into  gammes  or  gamuts, 
again  combining  these  according  to  affinity,  and 
yet  further  reducing  their  number.  In  this  way 
almost  the  whole  of  the  cuttings  for  these  figures 
were  made  in  three  plates,  afterwards  painted,  for 
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FIG.  2,  C  AND  d,  COMBINED  STENCILLING:  THE  PROCESS  CONTINUED  AND  FINISHED.  IN  a ,  b  AND  C  THE  THREE 
LANDSCAPE  PLATES  ARE  SEPARATELY  SHOWN,  BUT  IN  PRACTICE  THE  LANDSCAPE  STENCILLING  IS  COMPLETED 

AT  THE  FIRST  STAGE  (FIG.  2  a,  PAGE  193)1 


distinctive  reference,  red,  brown  and  grey  (Fig.  3). 
The  first  is  used  for  flesh-shadows  and  all  shades 
of  red  except  flesh-tints,  which  are  grouped  with 
browns  and  yellows,  upon  the  second,  the  brown 
stencil.  The  grey  combines  the  blue  gamuts, 
purple  and  green  with  cool  neutrals.  Of  the  land¬ 
scape  plates,  two  were  assigned  to  foliage  (light  and 
shade),  the  third  to  trunks,  branches  and  shadows 
of  quarry  and  chalk  banks  (Fig.  2,  a ,  b,  c).  The 
emphasized  anatomy  of  the  great  yews  occupied 
two  plates  and  part  of  the  third,  in  which  the 
foliage  is  cut  (gradated  only  with  the  brush) ;  and 
in  the  bank  below  the  road  the  herbage  required 
two,  leaving  one  for  roots  and  earth. 

The  cutting  starts  with  definition  of  dominant 
features  by  their  shadows.  After  these  are  traced 
off  upon  the  first  sheet  it  is  laid  upon  glass,  over 
a  dark  surface,  to  show  the  effect  in  progress ;  and 
with  the  translation  of  shading  into  definite  shadow 
forms  (Fig.  4),  divided  by  ties  when  necessary,  the 
knife  becomes  sentient,  initiating  style.  These 
areas  of  tracery  should  impart  the  true  character 
of  decorative  stencil,  though  veiled  by  more  ap¬ 
parent  purpose,  to  the  whole  design  ;  for  the  richer 
in  decorative  quality  the  shadow  work,  the  more  it 
justifies  pictorial  use.  Tint-spaces  are  kept  open 
and  simple,  bridged  only  where  structure  demands 
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by  such  incidents  as  a  belt  or  a  border,  or  a  re¬ 
flection  in  the  hollow  of  a  shadow.  Tint-stencil 
without  any  ties  has  a  beauty  of  its  own,  differing 
from,  yet  supplementing  that  of  woven  line  and 
lace-like  enrichment,  and  this  capacity  for  delicate 
contrast  and  harmony  is  enhanced  by  partly  or 
wholly  filling  the  spaces  with  shutters,  fitted  by 
flexible  attachments  to  open  or  close  at  pleasure. 

After  cutting  flesh-shadows  in  the  first  plate 
their  covering  tints  are  thus  located  on  the  second  ; 
the  first  being  laid  over  it  in  register,  those  edges 
of  shadows  which  coincide  with  the  contour  are 
slightly  scored  or  indented  with  the  knife  upon 
the  lower  plate  through  the  openings  in  the  upper ; 
colour  is  then  brushed  through,  which  sinking  into 
the  scored  lines  makes  them  clearly  visible  and 
also  produces  a  proof  of  the  first  stencil  so  far  as 
cut,  upon  the  second. 

From  the  tracing,  now  substituted  for  the  stencil, 
the  entire  contour  of  flesh-tint  is  transferred 
together  with  any  shadows  that  are  to  be  cut  in 
this  plate  (Figs.  4,  5).  These  are  frequently  con¬ 
tiguous  to  the  open  tint-spaces,  which  may  be 
screened  by  shutters  from  their  stronger  tone 
(Fig.  6).  The  second  sheet,  when  ready  for  the 
knife,  is  placed  on  the  glass  and  the  tint-spaces  cut 
by  the  guidance,  first  of  the  indented,  then  of  the 


FIG.  3,  a — d.  PROOFS  OF  THREE  STENCTLS  IN  RED,  BROWN,  AND  GREY,  AND  COMBINED  RESULT.  HALF-TINT  INDICATES  SHUTTERS  USED  FOR  EXCLUDING 
PARTICULAR  TINT,  THEIR  ATTACHMENTS  BEING  SHOWN  AS  LOCATED  UPON  THE  STENCIL  PLATES,  TO  WHICH  THE  SHADED  ENDS  ARE  FASTENED 
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FIG.  4 — a  DESIGN;  b,  C,  d,  STENCILS  MARKED  FOR  CUTTING  BY  TRACING  FROM  a ,  AND  CONSECUTIVE  PROVING 
[b  FROM  d,  FOR  BORDER  OF  HOOD)  ;  e,  SILHOUETTE  MARKED  FROM  PROOF 


FIG.  5— a,  b,  C,  STENCILS  CONSECUTIVELY  MARKED  AS  IN  FIG.  4  ;  d,  PROOF  OF  C  ON  b  FOR  COMPLETION  (TINT 

OF  CAP)  ;  e,  SILHOUETTE 


traced  lines,  the  knife  correcting  any  discrepancies 
in  the  latter :  the  pieces  cut  out  are  kept  to  fit  as 
shutters  if  required.  The  shadows  on  this  plate 
are  next  cut,  registered  with  knife  and  brush  upon 
the  third,  or  it  may  be  the  first  stencil,  exactly  as 
before,  and  the  tracing  again  used  to  complete 
their  tint  contours.  Such  edges  of  openings  as 
are  to  form  contact  with  others  yet  uncut,  must 
also  be  scored  upon  either  stencil  as  required.  In 
scoring  tint  contour  from  shadows,  the  knife  must, 
to  reach  just  under  the  edge,  be  a  little  inclined,  or 
it  will  travel  a  hair’s-breadth  inside  it,  making  the 
tint  space  scant  and,  when  proved  together,  the 
shadows  may  project  from  the  contour  enough  to 
vex  the  eye.  Conversely,  when  scoring  contact 
with  adjacent  forms,  the  knife  should  be  upright, 
moving  within  the  edge,  so  that  the  openings  in  the 
two  stencils  may  just  overlap;  for  the  area  coloured 
is  fractionally  less  than  that  of  the  opening,  and 
this  fine  overlapping  of  boundaries  counteracts  the 
diminution  on  either  side,  ensuring  absolute 
contact.  The  smaller  the  openings,  the  more  they 
lose,  proportionately,  in  working,  and  the  more 
important  are  these  seemingly  trivial  precautions ; 
and  when  too  fine  for  the  brush  to  enter  freely, 
there  is  difficulty  in  forcing  colour  through  them, 
an  additional  loss  which  must  be  discounted  (see 
Figs.  4,  b,  c,  5,  a) ;  it  is  not  easy  to  enlarge  with- 
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out  crushing  and  spoiling  the  clean  cut.  Long  or 
unsupported  ties  should  be  reinforced  with  thread, 
moistened  and  laid  down  with  glue,  before  they  are 
cut  free,  and  both  sides  cut  pari  passu ;  and  it  is 
safest  to  begin  any  open  tracery  in  the  middle, 
continuing  outwards ;  not  cutting  anything  free 
until  the  end,  when  a  few  sharp  incisions  should 
complete  the  circuit  without  risk  of  sideslips,  to 
repair  which  involves  loss  of  time  and  temper. 

Proceeding  thus,  from  plate  to  plate,  backwards 
and  forwards,  the  end  is  at  length  reached,  and 
the  three  stencils  comprehend  both  shadow  and 
tint  of  every  part,  so  practically  doing  the  work  of 
six  (Fig.  7).  The  next  stage  is  to  prove  them 
together,  and  cut  the  silhouettes,  which  may  be 
done  consecutively,  on  the  spare  sheet  provided 
for  the  latter.  As  each  plate  is  laid  on  this  for 
proving,  all  boundaries  of  external  contour  are 
scored  through,  inside  the  edges,  as  for  making 
contact  with  adjacent  tints. 

Proofs  may  be  made  either  in  oil  or  water  colour 
(if  the  latter,  the  cut  edges  must  first  be  oiled  to 
make  them  waterproof) ;  but  I  prefer  oil  colour 
throughout,  diluted  with  petroleum  spirit  from  a 
sprinkler ;  the  colour  and  spirit  being  mixed  and 
beaten,  a  little  at  a  time,  upon  a  china  palette, 
until  the  brush  is  almost  dry.  Only  permanent 
colours  of  lesser  density  are  suitable,  and  of 


Pictorial  Stencilling 


course,  no  white.  In  proving,  colour  should  be 
well  brushed  up  to  all  edges,  and  the  desirability 
of  shutters  ascertained  by  experimenting  with  the 
cuttings  reserved. 

The  proof  finished,  the  plates  corrected  from  it, 
and  the  contour  cut  as  scored,  the  silhouette  is 
free  ;  it  is  then  dressed  with  oil  and  turpentine, 
and  when  dry,  varnished  with  shellac.  The 
shutters  are  now  attached  by  tapes,  so  that  when 
opened  they  will  clear  their  apertures.  To  ensure 
this,  the  tape  is  glued,  first  to  the  shutter,  then  to 
the  stencil  a  little  way  from  the  opening,  as  shown 
in  Figs.  3  and  6 ;  the  location  of  attachments 
being  previously  marked  as  indicated.  In  Fig.  3,  a, 
the  lower  attachments  of  the  tunic  cross  that  of 
the  border,  so  that  the  latter  can  be  screened  while 
the  former  is  being  tinted. 

Shutters  may  be  either  simple  or  compound 


(Fig.  6) ;  and  the  component  sections  of  the  latter 
attached,  either  independently,  like  a  pair  of  gates, 
or  consecutively,  like  folding  doors  (Fig.  6  b,  cloak 
and  throat),  where  designed  for  successive  grada¬ 
tion.  An  isolated  space  may  be  shielded  from 
surrounding  tint  by  independent  shutters  overlap¬ 
ping  it  (Fig.  6a ,  face),  elsewhere  meeting  edge  to 
edge,  each  section  screening  it  in  turn.  The 
wagoner’s  right  hand  in  Fig.  8  is  thus  protected 
from  the  tint  of  his  smock  frock. 

The  compound  shutter  facilitates  refined  con¬ 
trast,  and  that  “  losing  and  finding  ”  so  dear  to 
painters;  by  opening  either  part  alternately,  now 
one  side,  now  the  other  of  their  boundary  is 
emphasized,  or,  both  open  together,  the  demarca¬ 
tion  is  fused.  It  saves  continual  shifting  of  plates, 
and  gives  freedom  in  dealing  with  a  surface  which 
can  be  wholly  or  partially  exposed  at  will. 
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FIG.  6 — TINT  SHUTTERS,  SIMPLE  AND  COMPOUND,  ATTACHED  TO  STENCIL  PLATES  FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF  SCREENING 

PARTS  FROM  SURROUNDING  TINTS 


FIG.  7— SHOWING  PROGRESSIVE  WORKING  FROM  THREE  STENCIL  PLATES 


Pictorial  Stencilling 
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FIG.  8 — DETAIL  FROM  FRIEZE,  “THE  PILGRIMS’  WAY1’ 


Pictorial  Stencilling 


All  that  remains  is  to  oil  and  varnish  the  stencils, 
like  the  silhouettes.  Thin  paper  is  strengthened 
by  painting,  which  also  serves  to  define  the  colour 
scheme. 

To  counteract  the  hard  precision  of  stencil,  I 
rely  partly  on  handling,  partly  on  material. 
Shadows  should  not  be  brought  to  a  hard  edge 
all  round,  but  softened  towards  the  light  by  gentle 
beating,  and  still  more,  by  brushing  the  tint  over 
them  before  they  are  dry.  For  full  definition  the 
action  is  rather  that  of  lightly  scrubbing  up  to  the 
edge,  the  brush  in  either  case  held  upright,  and 
fairly  dry.  Larger  tints  are  lightly  and  freely  laid 
with  a  soft  brush,  sometimes 
twirled  as  it  travels  over  the 
surface ;  beating  with  the  trun¬ 
cated  end  requires  a  sturdier 
tool.  All  brushes  need  occa¬ 
sional  trimming  with  scissors, 
to  equalize  the  bristles.  For 
material,  not  too  fine  a  web  ;  a 
stout  unbleached  household 
linen  gives  better  results  than 
a  better  stuff ;  for  the  slight 
irregularities  and  nap  raised  by 
the  brush  suggest  texture  and 
atmosphere. 

In  subsequent  attempts  to 
stencil  other  than  decorative 
subjects  I  was  baffled  by  the 
difficulty  of  freely  representing 
isolated  lights  without  opaque 
colour,  until  it  struck  me  to 


utilise  the  natural  antago¬ 
nism  of  oil  and  water,  and 
protect  them  from  the 
action  of  oil-colour  by 
something  soluble  in 
water.  Through  a  stencil 
(cut  in  tinted  paper  with 
white  beneath  to  show 
them  up),  the  lights  were 
brushed  with  photo¬ 
graphic  mounting  paste, 
thinned  with  water  and 
sparingly  applied.  Re¬ 
moving  the  stencil,  sur¬ 
rounding  tints  were  then 
worked  freely  over  all, 
and  a  wet  sponge  easily 
dissolving  the  paste  with¬ 
out  affecting  the  oil  colour 
left  them  quite  clear,  and 
when  dry  ready  to  receive 
their  tints  through  the  same  plate.  The  process 
answers  perfectly  on  paper  (handmade  “Not”), 
strained  as  for  water-colour ;  on  unprimed  linen 
the  discoloured  paste  is  not  so  easily  washed  out. 
Cold  water  must  be  used,  as  warm  brings  the  size 
out  of  the  paper  and  with  it  the  colour.  The 
prints  of  the  Italian  lake-boat  and  the  crocodile 
(Figs.  9,  io,  and  n),  could  not  have  been  other¬ 
wise  produced  with  full  capacity  for  variation  of 
effect.  This  method  is  equally  available  for  con¬ 
trasting  isolated  tints,  however  antagonistic  to 
their  environment,  and  for  varying  composition  or 
chiaroscuro,  any  tint  space  being  practicall)  con- 


New  Etchings  by  Mr.  Joseph  Pennell 
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FIG.  II  —  “OH  CHE  TRANQUILLO  MAR,  OH  CHE  CHIARE  ONDE:” 

TRANSPARENT  STENCILLING  WITH  PASTE-SCREENED  LIGHTS 


vertible  into  a  silhouette,  and  any  tracery  into  dark 
reticulation,  the  tie-forms  remaining  when  the  spaces 
they  enclose  are  washed  clear.  It  thus  doubles  the 
value  of  all  cutting,  giving  it  either  a  positive  or 
negative  use,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  shutter 
system  of  tinting  (Fig.  io a)  opens  up  fresh  possibili¬ 
ties  for  the  future  vogue  of  stencil.  H.  A.  B. 

The  exhibitions  to  be  held  in  Rome  next  year,  in 
commemoration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
proclamation  of  the  unity  of  Italy,  will  consist  of  an 
International  Art  Exhibition  and  an  International 
Exhibition  of  Architecture.  In  connection  with  the 
former,  prizes  amounting  to  a  total  of  200,000  lire 
(about  ,£8,000)  will  be  awarded,  the  bulk  being 
allotted  to  paintings  and  sculpture,  while  about 
,£400  will  be  set  aside  for  engravings,  lithographs, 
etc.,  and  a  similar  sum  for  critical  essays  on  the 
exhibition.  In  connection  with  the  exhibition  of 
Architecture  two  important  competitions  have  been 
decided  on — one  national,  the  other  international. 
The  latter,  open  only  to  architects  and  builders  of 
other  countries  than  Italy,  and  having  for  its  subject 
the  building  and  complete  equipment  of  a  modern 
house,  will  carry  with  it  three  prizes  of  150,000  lire, 
100,000  lire,  and  50,000  lire  respectively  (p6, 000, 
,£4,000  and  jf 2,000 ).  Full  particulars  of  the  two 
exhibitions  and  of  the  competitions  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Exhibition  Branch  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
Queen  Anne’s  Chambers,  Westminster,  or  from  the 
Presidenza  del  Comitato  per  le  Festi  Commemora¬ 
tive  del  19 1 1,  11,  Piazza  Venezia,  Rome. 


Anew  series  of  English 

ETCHINGS  BY  MR.  JOSEPH 
PENNELL. 

Apart  from  his  acknowledged  mastery  of  the 
needle,  it  must  surely  be  conceded  to  Mr.  Joseph 
Pennell  that  he  is  one  of  the  most  indefatigable 
workers  of  the  present  day.  It  seems  but  yester¬ 
day  that  he  brought  back  from  America  that 
remarkable  series  of  plates  in  which  he  has  recorded 
his  impressions  of  the  great  industrial  centres  of 
that  country  where  human  energy  is  concentrated 
upon  the  production  of  coal,  oil,  and  steel;  and 
yet  in  the  brief  interval  he  has,  besides  sundry 
essays  in  mezzotint  and  aquatint,  executed  a  new 
set  of  plates  on  the  lines  of  the  American  set,  but 
with  subjects  chosen  from  the  manufacturing 
towns  of  England.  This  new  series,  from  which 
we  have,  by  permission  of  the  artist,  been  enabled 
to  reproduce  three  typical  plates,  comprises  in  all 
some  fifteen  or  sixteen  subjects,  vividly  portraying 
the  physiognomy  of  Leeds,  Bradford,  Sheffield,  Wol¬ 
verhampton,  and  Birmingham.  Collectively  they 
form  an  exceedingly  interesting  companion  to  the 
American  set,  not  only  on  account  of  the  kinship 
of  motif  they  exhibit,  but  especially  because  in  them 
we  discern  once  more  that  gift  of  the  artist  to  which 
reference  was  made  by  Dr.  Singer  when  writing  in 
these  pages  on  the  American  plates  last  June — the 
gift  of  seeing  beauty  where  the  world  at  large  is 
unable  to  discover  anything  beyond  the  common¬ 
place. 
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“THE  GREAT  CHIMNEY,  SHEFFIELD” 

FROM  THE  ETCHING  BY  JOSEPH  PENNELL 


THE  GREAT  WHITE  CLOUD,  LEEDS” 

FROM  THE  ETCHING  BY  JOSEPH  PENNELL 


THE  GREAT  STACK,  BRADFORD” 

FROM  THE  ETCHING  BY  JOSEPH  PENNELL 


Recent  IVork  by  Mr.  Cayley  Robinson 


“THE  BRIDGE” 


OME  RECENT  WORK 
CAYLEY  ROBINSON. 
MARTIN  WOOD. 


In  the  Carfax  Gallery  a  year  ago  a 
hung  entirely  with  the 
pictures  of  Mr.  Cayley 
Robinson,  and  one  real¬ 
ized  above  everything  in 
connection  with  the  artist’s 
work,  that  he  was  construct¬ 
ing  in  it  a  haunted  region. 

Even  in  his  more  every¬ 
day  subjects  —  groups  of 
children  by  the  fire — the 
significance  of  the  picture 
seems  not  to  lie  in  the 
scene,  but  the  feeling  that 
the  fates  themselves  are 
concealed  —  that  some¬ 
thing  is  portending.  The 
figures  seem  to  be  stand¬ 
ing  at  the  margin  of  an 
imaginary  world,  without 
passing  into  it,  and  a 
knowledge  of  destiny  is 
seen  in  their  eyes.  In 
the  picture  The  Two 
Sisters  all  the  figures  look 
as  if  they  felt  that  they 
were  watched  by  some 


OF  MR. 
BY  T. 

room  was 


invisible  watcher.  This 
kind  of  art  is  content  to 
appeal  by  the  forces 
which  belong  to  painting; 
it  does  not  encroach  on 
literary  fields,  and  the 
simplicity,  the  sometimes 
almost  empty  -  sounding 
titles  are  useful  in  saving 
those  who  are  always  con¬ 
founding  the  province  of 
painting  with  that  of  litera¬ 
ture.  It  is  quite  common 
for  people  to  speak  as  if 
all  ideas  that  can  be  con¬ 
veyed  in  words  are  literary 
ideas.  All  ideas  are,  in 
a  sense,  literary,  but  the 
subjective  world  as  much 
as  the  objective  one 
belongs  to  painting. 

No  one  will  dispute 
this  artist’s  sense  of  design, 
though  they  may  feel  it  to  be  limited,  and  mark  its 
repetitions,  but  even  in  this  they  will  be  aware 
more  of  the  insistence  on  certain  moods  than 
exhaustion  of  invention.  The  artist  prefers  that  a 
dignified  architectural  sense  of  drawing  should 


BY  CAYLEY  ROBINSON 


“the  roman  legionaries’ 


BY  CAYLEY  ROBINSON 
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Recent  Work  by  Mr.  Cayley  Robinson 


“the  two  sisters” 

override  more  sensuous  elements.  And  for  these 
unpliant  figures  of  his  he  may  contend  that  they 


are  born  to  subscribe  to 
the  convention  in  which 
he  is  expressing  himself. 

Mr.  Cayley  Robinson’s 
work  is  of  that  strongly 
personal  type  that  warns 
you  away  or  draws  you 
near.  Mr.  Lewis  Hind 
once  analysed  its  motives 
with  so  much  sympathy 
and  intuition  in  The 
Studio  that  we  can  but 
direct  our  readers’  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  progress  which 
the  gifted  artist  is  mak¬ 
ing;  acquiring  more  power 
to  express  that  curious, 
twilit  sphere  in  which  he 
seems  to  discover  his  most 
significant  subjects.  Per¬ 
haps  when  he  touches  the 
simplest  themes,  comes 
down  to  reality,  his  strong  sense  of  the  mystery 
that  is  behind  everything  is  the  more  apparent, 


BV  CAYLEY  ROBINSON 


THE  FAREWELL 


BY  CAYLEY  ROBINSON 
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Recent  Work  by  Mr.  Cayley  Robinson 


and  certainly  as  his  craft  increases  in  perfection, 
the  unseen  element  which  gives  to  it  its  peculiar 
meaning  is  the  more  clearly  to  be  felt. 

When  Maeterlinck’s  “Blue  Bird”  was  brought 
to  England  the  question  immediately  arose  as  to 
how  this  delicate,  whimsical,  mystical  faii'y-tale,  in 
which  the  fairies  are  the  spirits  of  every  day  things, 
was  to  be  carried  across  the  footlights  among  the 
stage  carpentry  and  the  artifice  of  the  stage  atmo¬ 
sphere  without  losing  its  own  peculiar  fragrant 
atmosphere.  The  play  was  wholly  atmosphere ,  like 
all  the  rest  of  Maeterlinck’s  works,  outer  things 
only  counting  as  symbols,  as  the  expression  of  the 
inner  forces  with  which  the  author  is  concerned. 
Maeterlinck’s  world  to  me  is  not  Mr.  Cayley 
Robinson’s  world,  and  yet,  perhaps,  among  English 
artists  Mr.  Cayley  Robinson  has,  with  a  medium 
more  difficult  than  writing,  drawn  to  the  very 


threshold  of  the  regions  of  the  sub-conscious  where 
Reason  has  to  confess  herself  at  sea.  Things  can 
only  be  hinted  at  in  the  plastic  arts  which  can  be 
boldly  expressed  in  words,  for  words  are  colourless, 
taking  the  colour  of  their  purpose,  of  the  scheme 
to  which  they  are  applied.  But  in  painting  there 
has  to  be  the  compromise  at  every  step  between 
its  own  very  definite  and  material  symbol  and  the 
indefinite  feelings  to  which  these  are  to  give  us 
the  key.  Its  outer  symbols  can  only  come  into 
relation  with  a  given  mood  when  the  artist  creates 
in  that  mood.  Then  tables  and  chairs  and  cotton 
dresses,  all  of  this  world,  all  objective,  become  of 
another  world,  personal,  immaterial  and  subjective. 
And  no  one  knows  how,  certainly  not  the  artist. 
And  no  one  knows  that  this  wonderful  transmuta¬ 
tion  has  happened  if  their  own  feelings  do  not 
give  them  the  key.  Or  they  may  be  aware  that 


DESIGN  FOR  THE  FOREST  SCENE  IN  “THE  BLUE-BIRD”  (ACT  III. ,  SCENE  l) 
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BY  CAYLEY  ROBINSON 


SKETCH  IN  OILS  FOR  “A  SUMMER 
EVENING."  by  CAYLEY  ROBINSON. 


Recent  IVork  by  Mr.  Cayley  Robinson 


“rags”  (“the  blue  bird,”  ACT  I.) 

BY  CAYLEY  ROBINSON 


something  has  happened,  that  a  curious  atmosphere 
has  been  projected,  without  being  in  sympathy. 
They  may  know  it  by  the  fact  that  here  is  creation 
and  suggestion,  antagonistic  to  their  own  nature 
and  desire.  Even  from  that  standpoint  they  are 
judges  of  the  success  of  the  creation,  and,  as 
admission  of  its  power  to  affect  them,  even  their 
antagonism  is  the  finest  of  compliments  to  the 
artist.  For  all  we  know,  though  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  it,  Mr.  Cayley  Robinson’s  own  tempera¬ 
ment  may  be  antagonistic  to  Maeterlinck’s,  but  at 
least  they  have  both  pressed  further  than  other 
people  into  the  unknown  regions — and  it  is  there 
that  they  meet.  In  the  “Blue  Bird”  they  have 
abandoned  their  separate  arts  to  feel  and  think  in 
another  art,  the  most  material,  frivolous,  objective 
of  all  the  arts — the  art  of  the  stage;  and  the  craft  of 
it — stage-craft.  It  is  true  that  the  stage  is,  above 
all  other  realms,  the  realm  of  pure  illusion,  that 
here  the  senses  must  be  cheated  at  every  moment, 
that  in  this  art  reality  itself,  the  conveyance  of  the 
simplest  realism,  is  the  greatest  of  all  illusions. 
But  when  again  in  this  reality  we  have  not  to 
find  the  outward  world,  but  the  inward  one  of 
thought,  we  get  some  idea  of  the  impossibility  of 
the  task  that  was  undertaken  at  the  Haymarket. 
And  despite  its  extraordinary  success  as  an  effort, 
was  it  an  effort,  after  all,  to  achieve  the  impossible? 
Can  the  stage  ever  be  the  vehicle  of  presentiments 
and  apprehensions  instead  of  deeds?  But  there  is 
also  the  question  whether  the  life  of  all  the  arts 
in  the  future  will  not  depend  upon  their  ability  to 


encounter  and  interpret  secrets  of  the  psychic 
planes  that  are  only  now  coming  to  the  surface. 
If  this  is  so,  the  production  of  “The  Blue  Bird,” 
simple,  humourous,  unambitious  in  other  ways  as 
it  is,  will  remain  one  of  the  most  significant  move¬ 
ments  in  the  history  of  the  modern  drama.  And 
as  a  souvenir  of  this  movement,  the  slight  sketches, 
the  suggestions  of  design  by  which  Mr.  Cayley 
Robinson  came  to  assist  in  the  reconstruction  of  so 
fantastic  a  drama,  have  an  interest  and  an  import¬ 
ance  which  sufficiently  warrant  their  inclusion  in 
this  paper  on  his  recent  work. 

Some  dramatis  personce  in  “  The  Blue  Bird  ”  are 
the  spirits  of  ordinary  things.  There  are,  of  course, 
people  for  whom  everything  has  not  a  spirit  of  its 
own,  but  they  would  probably  make  exception  in 
favour  of  such  a  thing  as  a  Perfume  of  the  Night. 
Even  for  the  most  unimaginative  the  night  is 
haunted.  Estimate  of  an  artist,  however,  is  to  be 
taken  in  the  revelations  of  his  art  about  an  unim¬ 
pressive  thing,  and  always,' of  course,  it  is  the  spirit 
of  a  thing  that  is  rendered  when  a  painting  of  it  is 
a  success.  T.  M.  W. 


DESIGN  FOR  ONE  OF  THE  “PERFUMES  OF  THE  NIGHT” 
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SOME  COSTUME  DESIGNS  FOR  “THE  BLUE  BIRD.”  BY  CAYLEY  ROBINSON 


SOME  COSTUME  DESIGNS  FOR  “THE  BLUE  BIRD.”  BY  CAYLEY  ROBINSON 


Recent  Work  by  Mr.  Cayley  Robinson 


SCENE  DESIGN  FOR  “THE  BLUE  BIRD”  (ACT  VI.,  SCENE  I,  “THE  LEAVE  TAKING”) 


BY  CAYLEY  ROBINSON 
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ECENT  DESIGNS  IN  DOMES¬ 
TIC  ARCHITECTURE. 


Sir  George  Frampton’s  new  house  in 
St.  John’s  Wood  represents  the  fulfilment  of  along- 
cherished  plan  of  building  for  himself  a  residence 
in  which  he  could  embody  his  own  ideas  of  con¬ 


struction  and  decoration.  He  was  fortunate 
enough  to  find  an  admirable  site  on  the  western 
slope  of  Carlton  Hill,  in  the  seclusion  of  a  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  large  gardens,  although  within  a 
hundred  yards  or  so  of  the  great  thoroughfare  of 
Maida  Vale.  Here,  set  amid  lawns  and  flower 
beds,  stood,  until  last  year,  a  Mid-Victorian 
suburban  house  of  a  commonplace  and  ugly  type, 
and  on  the  foundation  and  core  of  this  house  Sir 
George  has  reared  his  own.  His  ideal  was  not  a 
so-called  “artistic”  house,  but  a  house  that  an 
artist  would  like  to  live  in,  and  that  he  has 
achieved  his  aim  is  proved  by  the  combination  of 
simplicity  and  practical  usefulness  shown  in  the 
charming  rooms  and  workmanlike  studios  at 
Carlton  Hill. 

The  new  house  shows,  naturally,  in  numberless 
details,  the  impress  of  the  mind  of  the  original  and 
gifted  artist  by  whom  it  was  projected.  Although 
little  of  Sir  George’s  actual  handiwork  is  to  be 
seen  except  in  the  studio,  every  room  shows  some¬ 
thing  of  his  individuality,  something  that  marks 
the  house  as  his  and  that  of  no  other  artist.  The 
visitor  entering  by  the  oak  door,  reached  by  steps 
of  red  brick,  passes  through  a  small  outer  hall 
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TWO  VIEWS  OF  SIR  GEORGE  FRAMPTON’S  STUDIO  (THE  TOP  ONE  SHOWING  THE  “PETER  PAN”  GROUP) 
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DRAWING  ROOM  IN  SIR  GEORGE  FRAMPTON’S  HOUSE 


LADY  FRAMPTON'S  STUDIO 
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TWO  VIEWS  OF  THE  INNER  HALL  OF  SIR  GEORGE  FRAMPTON’S  HOUSE 
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hung  with  a  very  early  Morris  paper,  into  the  hall 
proper,  a  spacious  and  beautiful  room,  in  the 
colour  scheme  of  which  white  predominates,  and 
from  which  access  can  be  gained  to  every  part  of 
the  house.  From  the  hall  the  drawing  room,  long 
and  finely  proportioned,  opens  directly  through 
white,  glass-panelled  doors.  The  drawing-room, 
with  its  pictures  and  furniture  of  many  styles  and 
periods,  is  a  triumph  of  arrangement  of  which  Sir 
George  and  Lady  Frampton  may  be  proud.  The 
elements,  although  individually  beautiful,  are  of 
the  most  diverse  nature,  but  all  seem  here  in 
complete  harmony,  with 
nothing  jarring  and  noth¬ 


ing  out  of  its  place.  The 
elegant  mantelpiece  of 
marble,  a  characteristic 
design  of  Sir  George 
Frampton’s,  is  adorned 
by,  among  other  things, 
two  charming  little  models 
by  Mr.  Alfred  Gilbert, 
whose  work  is  also  seen 
in  other  bronzes  placed 
in  the  niches  in  the  wall 
on  either  side  of  the 
entrance  doors.  There  is 
another  Frampton  mantel¬ 
piece  in  the  green  walled 
dining-room,  designed  to 
harmonise  with  the  large 
mirror  in  a  frame  of  dull 


gold  that  surmounts  it,  a 
mirror  that  formerly  be¬ 
longed  to  Ford  Madox 
Brown.  An  ante -room 
with  pictures  on  the  walls 
by  Mr.  Alfred  East,  Mr. 

W.  L.  Wyllie,  Mr.  Sey¬ 
mour  Lucas,  Mr.  C.  H. 

Shannon,  Mr.  P.  W.  Steer 
and  others,  leads  to  Lady 
Frampton’s  studio,  a 
perfect  painting  room  in 
which  comfort  and  utility 
are  happily  combined. 

The  floor  is  covered  with 
the  carpet  from  the  studio 
of  Leighton,  and  among 
the  pictures  on  the  walls 
are  the  artist’s  Bluebells 
and  other  studies  of  child- 
life  and  portraiture,  and 

many  of  those  admirable  gardens  at  mannheim  designed  by  trof.  paul  schcltze-naumburg 


sketches  of  landscape  in  which  Lady  Frampton’s 
art  is  seen  in  one  of  its  best  phases. 

Sir  George’s  studio  is  on  the  east  side  of  the 
house,  and  of  course  on  the  ground  floor,  with 
convenient  access  to  the  road  by  large  double 
doors.  It  is  perfectly  lighted  and  of  great  extent, 
but  with  no  pretence  of  adornment.  The  studio 
is  literally  a  workshop  designed  by  and  for  the  use 
of  a  workman  who  is  a  master  of  his  craft,  and  for 
this  purpose  it  is  in  every  way  excellent.  Just 
now  it  contains  several  works  in  progress,  includ¬ 
ing  the  model  for  Edinburgh  of  the  statue  of  the 
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DR.  DISCHLER’S  HOUSE  AT  SWINEMUNDR 

PROF.  PAUL  SCHULTZE-NAUMBURG,  ARCHITECT 


bronze,  which  promises  to 
be  a  work  of  exceptional 
interest,  will  probably  be 
placed  in  Kensington 
Gardens,  in  a  bay  of  the 
Long  Water. 

Professor  Paul  Schultze- 
Naumburg,  who  some 
years  ago  had  his  circle 
of  admirers  as  a  painter, 
is  now  one  of  the  busiest 
architects  and  interior 
decorators  in  Germany. 
He  has  contributed  much 
to  the  correction  of  taste 
by  fighting  against  the 
confusion  of  style  caused 
by  thoughtless  imitation. 
He  is  convinced  that 
individualism  in  house¬ 
building  and  house-fur¬ 
nishing  must  mean  first 
of  all  practicability  and 
that  practicability  is  iden¬ 
tical,  or,  at  all  events, 
compatible  with  comfort 
and  beauty.  When  he 
builds  a  castle  or  a  villa, 
his  first  considerations  are 
the  requirements  of  the 
occupier — the  walls  must 
grow  round  the  man  as 
the  shell  grows  round  the 
snail.  He  carefully  avoids 
unnecessary  ornaments, 
every  part  must  have  its 
logical  meaning.  He  is 
not  at  all  anxious  about 


late  Lord  Linlithgow,  and 
another  of  the  memorial 
to  the  late  Lord  Nun- 
burnholme.  The  group 
and  figure  of  a  boy  shown 
in  one  of  the  illustrations 
that  accompany  these 
notes  are  models  in  pro¬ 
gress  for  a  bronze  group 
of  Peter  Pan  calling  forth 
with  the  notes  of  his  pipe 
the  little  fairy  people  that 
live  among  the  gnarled 
roots  of  the  trees.  The 
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ROOM  IN  A  DRESDEN  HOUSE. 

new  forms  ;  these  come  naturally,  he  thinks,  by 
making  use  of  new  technical  and  hygienic  improve¬ 
ments.  Wherever  he  is  reproached  for  .imitating, 
he  can  always  prove  that  practical  considerations 
have  led  to-day  to  the  same  results  as  in  former 
days.  The  houses  we  reproduce  show  his  character 
as  an  architect.  The  house  at  Swinemiinde,  in 
Pomerania,  with  its  low 
sloping  red  tile  roof,  is  a 
distinct  adaptation  of  the 
fisherman-cottage  of  that 
Northern  district.  Yet 
the  architect  has  under¬ 
stood  how  to  combine 
respect  for  local  traditions 
with  a  full  sense  of  the 
modern  requirements  of 
the  cultivated  citizen. 

The  country-house  at 
Schopfheim  in  Baden 
breathes  the  sense  of 
purity  and  of  discreet 
elegance  which  marked 
the  days  of  Goethe.  It  is 
at  once  reposeful  and  dig¬ 
nified.  There  are  some 
modest  classical  reminis¬ 
cences  at  the  entrance 
part  of  the  facade  and 
the  homely  turret  in  the 
centre  of  the  slate  roofs 


expresses  the  wish  to  mark 
out  the  house  unobtru¬ 
sively  as  a  country  man¬ 
sion.  The  situation  on 
the  slope  of  a  hill  has  in 
no  way  cramped  propor¬ 
tions.  The  sameness  and 
symmetrical  spacing  of 
the  windows  with  their 
setting  of  green  shutters, 
the  comfortable  terrace  ex¬ 
tending  along  the  ground 
floor,  clearly  denote  that 
the  keynote  of  the  inside 
treatment  is  breadth  and 
simplicity.  The  two 
gardens  at  Mannheim  re¬ 
present  Professor  Schultze- 
Naumburg’s  idea  that 
garden  -  designing  must 
coincide  with  the  human¬ 
ising  of  nature.  The 
straight  walks,  the  flower¬ 
beds,  trees,  hedges  and  pools  show  that  his  idea 
by  no  means  implies  a  soulless  coercion  of  nature. 
His  walks  with  their  long  perspective,  his  pavilions, 
pergolas,  arbours,  trellis  and  seats  recall  the  style 
in  vogue  a  century  ago.  His  interior  decorations 
also  show  his  preference  for  the  simple  Empire 
style  and  its  German  offspring  the  Biedermeier.  The 
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ceilings,  windows  and  doors  are  kept  perfectly 
plain ;  stucco,  carvings  and  intarsia  being  avoided. 
Special  care  is  devoted  to  the  textiles  which  cover 
the  walls  and  furniture  and  to  the  carpets.  The 
atmosphere fis  homely  but  refined  ;  and  is  entirely 
characteristic  of  the  sturdy  opponent  of  fraud  and 
sham  in  German  culture. 

STUDIO-TALK. 

( From  Our  Own  Correspondents.) 

ONDON.  —  The  death  of  Mr.  John 
Macallan  Swan,  R.A.,  which  we  regret 
to  record  as  having  taken  place  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight  on  February  14,  leaves  a 
gap  in  the  ranks  of  members  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  the  “  Old  ”  Water-Colour  Society,  and 
other  bodies,  which  it  will  not  be  easy  to  fill.  To 
him  belongs  the  distinction  of  having  achieved 
renown  both  as  a  painter  and  as  a  sculptor — a 
combination  of  functions  which  is  extremely  rare 
nowadays,  when  specialisation  among  artists  is  on 
the  increase  rather  than  otherwise.  Mr.  Swan 


himself  specialised  in  one  direction,  namely,  in 
the  portrayal  of  animal  life,  and  here  he  was 
without  a  rival,  in  this  country  at  all  events. 

Mr.  Swan,  who  was  born  at  Old  Brentford  in 
1847,  began  his  art  studies  at  the  Worcester  School 
of  Art,  and  continued  them  in  London,  first  at  the 
Lambeth  School  of  Art  under  Mr.  J.  L.  Sparkes, 
and  then  at  the  Royal  Academy  Schools.  Later 
he  spent  several  years  in  Paris,  where  he  studied 
painting  under  J.  L.  Gerome,  and  modelling  under 
Fremiet,  and  it  was  here  that  he  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  a  brilliant  career  by  his  patient  and  per¬ 
sistent  attention  to  anatomy.  His  work  in  general 
was  discussed  in  these  pages  by  Mr.  Baldry  in 
March  and  April,  1901,  and  the  numerous  repro¬ 
ductions  of  his  animal  studies  and  other  works 
which  accompanied  the  article  demonstrated  the 
artist’s  versatile  gifts ;  and  now  through  the 
courtesy  of  Mr.  D.  Croal  Thompson  we  are  able 
to  give  our  readers  a  reproduction  in  colours  of  a 
very  beautiful  pastel  study  of  a  lion,  which,  like 
the  drawing  of  a  leopard  below,  again  testifies 
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to  his  consummate  talent  in  delineating  animals, 
and  in  particular  those  of  the  feline  tribe,  which 
seem  to  have  had  a  special  attraction  for  him. 

A  welhknown  critic  has  pointed  out  that  the 
Royal  Society  of  Painter-Etchers  and  Engravers 
is  losing  touch  with  the  more  autographic  use  of 
the  needle,  which,  as  its  title  implies,  the  Society 
was  originated  to  encourage.  Certainly  there  was, 
in  the  exhibition  just  closed,  a  preponderance  of 
plates  laboured  up  to  the  effect  of  cabinet  pictures. 
The  exhibition  walls  themselves  are  the  temptation 
to  this  perhaps — the  necessity  of  making  an  etching 
impressive  to  the  uncritical  visitor  who  wants  to 
buy  a  print.  To  count  on  the  science  of  printing 
is  part  of  the  etcher’s  craft,  and  in  such  a  case  as 
Mr.  East’s  work  his  methods  have  advanced  the 
art  into  a  wider  field.  But  in  the  prints  of  less 
accomplished  artists  a  good  deal  of  superficial 
effectiveness  is  obtained  which  will  not  stand  look¬ 
ing  into.  Their  work  could  not  exist,  as,  for 
instance,  Col.  Goff’s  work  can,  on  the  merit  of  the 
actual  line  work  entirely.  Indeed,  in  such  a  plate 
as  Canal  Castello,  Venice ,  by  that  artist,  we  would 
have  preferred  the  lines  without  tone  on  the  paper 
at  all.  Perhaps  there  was  nothing  else  to  touch 
Mr.  Frank  Short’s  beautiful  line  work  in  this 
show.  To  say  that  a  certain  work  makes  an 
exhibition  memorable,  is  to  say  something  that 
has  been  said  a  great  many  times  in  notices  of 
exhibitions.  Yet  if  this  was  ever  true,  it  is  so 
again  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Short’s  plates  The  Strand- 
Gate,  Winchelsea,  and  Church  Street ,  Whitstable. 
Miss  Margaret  Kemp-Welch  was  an  attractive  con¬ 
tributor  this  year,  and  Miss  Illingworth,  too,  in 
her  Rothenburg ,  Bavaria.  Mr.  George  Gascoyne’s 
results  are  rather  reminiscent  sometimes  of  another 
art — wood  engraving.  But  this  is  simply  an  effect 
perhaps  quite  unconsciously  attained.  Mr.  A. 
Hartley’s  The  Bridge  and  other  plates,  M.  Eugene 
Bejot’s  Le  Port  St.  Nicholas ,  The  Sheep  Fold ,  by 
Mr.  Luke  Taylor,  St.  Andrews ,  by  Mr.  J.  A. 
Ness,  Quai  Montebello ,  by  Mons.  T.  Francois 
Simon,  called  attention  to  themselves  among 
other  characteristic  work  by  Sir  Charles  Holroyd, 
Sir  J.  C.  Robinson,  Messrs.  Charles  J.  Watson, 
Martin  Hardie,  R.  Spence,  E.  M.  Synge,  W. 
Monk,  C.  O.  Murray,  and  others. 


The  Women’s  International  Art  Club’s  Exhi¬ 
bition  at  the  Grafton  Galleries  was  a  great  success 
this  year.  The  galleries  are  always  so  well  filled 
that  detailed  reference  is  impossible  here,  but  the 
Society  is  greatly  to  be  congratulated  on  the  high 


standard  of  the  work  shown  on  the  walls,  consider¬ 
ing  the  quantity  admitted.  We  remember  the 
Portrait  of  Mrs.  Z,  by  M.  von  Eickhof-Reitzen- 
stein,  two  or  three  paintings  by  Bessie  MacNicol  ; 
the  Portrait  of  Mrs.  King ,  by  Ethel  Wright; 
Orchard  in  Stirling ,  by  Elise  Thompson  ;  The 
Harvest ,  by  Lily  Defries  ;  Red  Tulips ,  by  J.  C. 
Herbert ;  Barred  Clouds ,  E.  M.  Lister,  Brittany 
Poplars ,  by  Maud  J.  Button  ;  the  pictures  of  Mrs. 
Dods-Withers,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Swynnerton,  and  Mrs. 
Borough  Johnson;  coloured  woodcuts  by  M.  M. 
White ;  illustrations  by  Gertrude  Lees,  also  by  M. 
V.  Wheelhouse,  and  in  the  crafts’  section  the  work 
of  Bertha  L.  Goff,  Ethel  Virtue,  Alice  Kinkead, 
and  E.  C.  Woodward.  It  was  an  inspiration  to 
exhibit  Mary  Beale’s  portrait  of  herself  in  her 
studio.  She  was  the  first  woman  portrait  painter 
of  note  in  England  (1632 — 1697). 


At  the  Baillie  Galleries  the  very  interesting 
talent  of  the  late  J.  Langton  Barnard  was  exhibited 
in  quite  a  large  exhibition  of  his  works,  the 
collection  being  representative  of  every  period  of 
his  life.  It  appears  that  at  the  end  of  his  life  he 
was  experimenting  with  a  system,  and  the  Poeme 
d’Octobre  is  cited  in  the  preface  to  the  catalogue 
as  one  of  the  results.  But  it  was  not  in  such  works, 
only  indirectly  done  from  nature,  that  he  succeeded. 
In  the  Poeme  d'Octobre  itself  his  colour,  apparently 
its  chief  motif,  is  not  of  a  distinguished  character, 
and  other  paintings  somewhat  similar  in  method, 
must  be  written  down  as  failures,  whilst  the  Menai 
Straits  from  Carnarvon  (lent  by  the  King),  The 
Sunlit  Passage ,  little  panels  like  Tenby  Sands 
and  others  done  before  nature  was,  so  to  speak, 
thrown  over  for  the  system,  are  exhilarating  in  their 
appreciation  of  atmosphere  and  freshness  of  style. 
At  the  same  galleries  Mr.  Walter  S.  S.  Tyrwhitt’s 
water-colours,  shown  under  the  title  of  “The 
Architecture  of  the  East  and  West,”  were  full  of 
successful  renderings  of  the  theme  of  bricks  and 
mortar,  exalted  by  great  associations  in  famous 
buildings,  and  coloured  by  the  effects  of  the 
sunlight  at  various  hours  of  the  day. 

It  is  a  butterfly’s  view  of  life  that  Miss  Beatrice 
Parsons  takes  in  her  painting,  and  her  brush  seems 
hastening  with  bees  and  butterflies  from  one  bed 
of  flowers  to  another.  In  her  garden  scenes,  a 
collection  of  which  was  recently  on  view  at  Messrs. 
Dowdeswell’s,  she  avoids  almost  everything  but 
the  flowers  now — even  those  trimmed  hedges  that 
count  for  so  much  in  Mr.  Elgood’s  pictures,  the 
prototypes  for  her  own.  Her  individuality  has 
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developed  with  her  skill,  and  her  pictures  are  not 
now  to  be  confused  with  those  of  anyone  else. 
Genuine  feeling  for  her  subject  is  always  expressed 
in  her  methods,  and  this  is  saying  a  great  deal  for 
the  method  in  anyone’s  art. 


At  the  Fine  Art  Society’s  Mr.  Louis  Ginnett’s 
cabinet  pictures  disclosed  many  delightful  charac¬ 
teristics,  most  evident,  perhaps,  in  interior  painting. 
He  has  the  gift  of  composing  attractively  and 
handling  his  pigment  pleasantly. 

The  Old  Dudley  Art  Society  still  continues  in 
the  upward  course  on  which  it  embarked  when  a 
few  years  ago  it  strove  to  get  out  of  the  rut  into 
which  it  seemed  to  have  fallen.  This  year  the 
President,  Mr.  Burleigh  Bruhl,  exhibits,  as  formerly, 
some  of  the  most  successful  work,  and  in  the 
present  exhibition  he  is  supported  ably  by  such 
artists,  to  name  only  a  few,  as  Messrs.  Edgar 
Downs,  Lawson  Wood,  J.  T.  Watts,  Geo.  C. 
Haite,  H.  L.  Dell,  W.  S.  Stacey,  E.  Jex-Blake, 
F.  Bradshaw-Isherwood,  F.  J.  Aldridge,  S.  B.  de 
La  Bere,  and  the  Misses  Gertrude  Peel  and 
L.  Kemp- Welch. 


At  the  New  Dudley  Gallery  there  was  a  most 
effective  exhibition  of  drawings  by  the  Pencil 
Society.  It  included  among  its  exhibits  the  bril¬ 
liant  work  of  Mr.  George  Belcher,  studies  by  such 
224 


well-known  illustrators  as  Messrs.  H.  M.  Brock, 
Cyrus  Cuneo,  Gunning  King,  and  work  by  Sir 
Charles  Holroyd,  and  Mr.  James  Paterson. 


The  Chelsea  Arts  Club  Costume  Ball  at  the 
Royal  Albert  Hall  last  month  was  an  event  of  no 
little  significance.  Its  character  was  unique,  and 
in  beauty  it  was  probably  unrivalled  by  anything  of 
a  similar  kind  for  at  least  a  century.  Almost  the 
Renaissance  conception  of  the  artist’s  part  in  life 
has  been  revived  by  this  invasion  of  the  hum¬ 
drum  of  London.  The  club  counts  among  its 
members  all  the  most  brilliant  modernist  painters 
in  England,  and  by  the  immense  success  of  this 
venture  artist  charities  will  extensively  benefit. 


Amongst  the  most  characteristic  exhibits  sent 
to  the  approaching  Japan-British  Exhibition  by 
the  City  of  Tokyo  will  be  two  miniature  gardens 
specially  designed  for  that  purpose  and  carried 
out  under  the  supervision  of  the  master  of  the 
“Taikoyen,”  a  well-known  nursery  garden  in  Shiba 
Park,  Tokyo,  which  has  long  been  celebrated  for 
its  artistic  manipulation  of  miniature  landscape. 
One  of  these,  the  sketch  for  which  is  here  repro¬ 
duced,  consists  of  a  scene  depicting  a  rocky 
promontory  projecting  into  the  open  sea.  On  a 
corner  of  the  promontory  there  is  a  tea-house, 
and  to  the  right  of  it  a  waiting  house  for  the 
guests,  from  which  stepping-stones  lead  to  the 
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tea-house,  and  a  small  wooden  bridge.  All  the 
furniture  and  accessories  of  the  tea-house  are  to  be 
exact  miniature  reproductions  of  the  real  thing. 
In  the  other  garden,  modelled  on  the  lines  of  a 
pure  Japanese  garden,  an  interesting  feature  will 
be  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  beautiful  and 
far-famed  Temple  of  Kinkakuji  (Kyoto),  whose 
supporting  posts  stand  in  the  lake  in  such  a  way 
as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  floating  on  the 
water ;  the  architecture  and  accessories  of  this 
ancient  building  will  all  be  precisely  and  faithfully 
modelled  on  the  original,  even  the  stones  and 
plants  will  assume  the  tint  of  a  thousand  years,  and 
the  tiny  pine-trees  and  shrubs  so  lavishly  used  will 
all  be  very  old  ones.  These  landscapes  will  be 
arranged  on  two  large  trays  7  ft.  by  12  ft.  each, 
and  the  designer  has  planned  a  pure  Japanese 
house  for  their  reception,  using  the  beautiful 
“  Yotsuyamaruta,”  or  wood  of  the  cryptomeria, 
with  its  natural  bark,  for  the  frame,  and  bamboo 
for  the  roof.  Cherry-trees,  wistaria,  etc.,  will  be 
planted  in  their  respective  seasons. 


The  water-colour  drawing  of  Fluelen ,  by  Turner, 
which  we  reproduce  in  colours  (p.  227)  was  until 
lately  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  John  Yates,  of 
Blackburn,  who  was  good  enough  to  lend  us  the 
original  for  the  purpose  of  reproduction.  From 
its  general  characteristics  we  should  say  that  this 
drawing,  which  measures  approximately  1 1  by 
18  inches,  belongs  pretty  certainly  to  the  latest 
phase  of  Turner’s  art  (i.e.,  1840-1845),  several 
examples  of  which  were  given  in  our  Special 
Number  in  “The  Water-Colours  of  J.  M.  W. 
Turner,”  published  a  year  ago. 

DIN  BURGH.— The  founders  of  the 
Royal  Institution  for  the  Promotion  of 
the  Fine  Arts  in  Edinburgh,  imbued 
with  a  contemptuous  disregard  of  modern 
native  art,  little  dreamed  of  the  great  developments 
that  so  soon  after  the  formation  of  the  Society  were 
destined  to  sweep  it  out  of  existence  and  change 
the  whole  art  outlook  in  Scotland.  But  while  the 
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Institution  itself  had  a  brief  and  rather  inglorious 
career,  the  building  which  it  founded  remained, 
and  has  constituted  one  of  the  architectural  features 
of  the  metropolis.  Now  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government  builders  for  reconstruction  within,  and 
by  the  spring  of  next  year  it  will  be  a  spacious 
and  fitting  home  for  the  annual  exhibitions  of  the 
Royal  Scottish  Academy,  whose  last  effort  in  its 
present  rooms  is  worthy  of  its  long  and  honour¬ 
able  traditions.  A  wisely  conservative  policy  has 
resulted  in  a  most  gratifying  tout  ensemble,  a  low 
sky-line  and  wall  margins  help  to  give  dignity  and 
repose,  and  as  the  total  number  of  exhibits — 474 — 
is  probably  the  lowest  ever  admitted,  the  general 
level  of  excellence  is  correspondingly  high. 

The  President,  Sir  James  Guthrie,  is  represented 
by  two  portraits.  That  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch 
as  Captain- General  of  the  Royal  Company  of 
Archers,  the  ancient  bodyguard  of  the  king  in 
Scotland,  is  too  fresh  from  the  easel  to  have  its 
colour  values  subside  into  their  proper  proportions, 


that  will  come  through  time.  His  portrait  of 
Sir  James  Coats  is  a  great  achievement;  so  suave 
and  distinguished,  yet  lacking  nothing  in  virile 
handling.  Near  it  is  Mr.  E.  A.  Walton’s  portrait 
of  Lord  Adam,  one  of  the  senators  of  the  Scottish 
College  of  Justice,  and  one  cannot  but  observe  the 
remarkable  similitude  of  style  in  Mr.  Walton’s 
work  and  that  of  the  President.  In  another 
portrait,  that  of  Prof.  Crum  Brown,  Mr.  Walton’s 
tints  are  brighter  and  purer,  and  accord  well  with 
the  smiling  benevolence  so  characteristic  of  the 
subject.  Mr.  Lavery  has  made  amends  for  last 
year’s  lapse  by  sending  a  highly  individualistic 
work  in  his  full  length  of  Mrs.  Vulliamy.  Other 
leading  portraits  are  those  o'f  Bishop  Chisholm, 
Aberdeen,  and  Mr.  Hope  Johnstone  of  Annandale, 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  Lorimer,  Mr.  Robert  Gibb’s  portrait 
of  Dr.  Lowe,  two  excellent  examples  of  virile  male 
portraiture  by  Mr.  Liddes  Watt,  Mr.  Henry  W. 
Kerr’s  portrait  of  Mrs.  Strang  Steel,  so  pure  and 
well  balanced  in  colour,  and  Mr.  R.  Duddingstone 
Herdman’s  portrait  of  Mrs.  W.  B.  Hardie. 
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“THE  PLAINS  OF  LORA”  BY  J.  CAMPBELL  MITCHELL,  A.  R.S.A. 


The  honours  of  the  exhibition  undoubtedly  lie 
with  the  landscapists.  I  do  not  remember  an 
Academy  Exhibition  in  which  there  was  so  much 
work  in  this  department  evidencing  clear  thinking 
and  well  ordered  and  disciplined  expression. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Mackie’s  La  Piazetta,  Venice ,  in 
brilliance  and  subtlety,  reaches  a  higher  level 
than  he  had  previously  attained  as  a  colourist.  A 
great  step  forward  has  also  been  made  in  his 
Plaitis  of  Lo>a  by  Mr.  Campbell  Mitchell,  who 
has  devoted  a  large  part  of  his  work  to  the  study 
of  cumuli.  Mr.  W.  Y.  Macgregor’s  Richmond , 
Yorks ,  is  characteristically  strong  in  its  colour  con¬ 
trasts,  and  Mr.  A.  K.  Brown  has  an  inspiring  view 
of  a  Scottish  Keep  in  a  wintry  garb.  Two  attrac¬ 
tive  East  Lothian  landscapes  are  shown  by  Mr. 
Robert  Noble,  and  Mr.  James  Cadenhead  has  a 
large  moorland  subject  in  which  the  declining 
sun  just  tips  the  hill  tops  with  gold. 

A  never  faltering  devotion  to  the  simple  and 
serene  in  nature  is  evidenced  in  the  work  of  Mr. 


J.  Lawton  Wingate,  always  so  sincere  and  accom¬ 
plished,  and  never  more  convincing  than  in  his  sun¬ 
lit  Gargunnock.  A  morning  and  evening  effect  on 
the  sea  by  Mr.  Robert  Burns,  almost  monochro¬ 
matic,  are  subtly  expressed,  and  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  landscapes  is  Mr.  W.  S.  MacGeorge’s 
view  of  salmon  fishers  at  dusk  drawing  their  nets 
in  the  estuary  of  the  Kirkcudbright  Dee.  Mr.  D- 
Y.  Cameron’s  noble  Hills  of  Skye,  their  azure 
aiguilles  rising  in  austere  grandeur,  are  as  impres¬ 
sive  as  his  Nightfall  at  Luxor  is  charged  with  the 
mysticism  of  the  East.  Other  landscapes  of  note 
are  Mr.  James  Paterson’s  Iona,  a  winter  scene 
by  Mr.  George  Houston,  in  which  the  effect  of 
light  on  snow  is  rendered  with  exceeding  truth, 
and  an  Eventide  at  East  Linton  by  Mr.  W.  M. 
Frazer.  Mr.  P.  W.  Adam  has  never  been  seen 
to  more  advantage  than  in  two  interiors. 


Figure  studies  and  genre  contribute  a  fair  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  work.  Mr.  James  Paterson’s  The 
Mantilla  is  quite  a  departure  for  this  artist,  and  its 
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rich,  warm  colour  scheme  is  executed  with  verve. 
Mr.  Robert  Hope  in  The  Pedlar  gives  a  clever  study 
of  a  pawky  old  hawker  and  three  youthful  ladies 
listening  amusedly  to  his  beguiling  appraisements, 
while  Mr.  Graham  Glen’s  A  Jacobite  Song  cm  bodies 
the  flavour  of  the  period.  Imitative  in  idea,  Mr. 
E.  A.  Borthwick’s  The  Golden  Age  has  much  of 
the  Weissnicht-  IVo  charm.  Mr.  William  Hole’s  It 
is  the  Lord ,  one  of  his  series  depicting  the  Life  of 
Christ,  is  deeply  reverential,  and  Mr.  John  Duncan 
has  attained  no  little  success  in  his  youthful  Christ 
reading  the  Messianic  prophecies.  This  artist’s 
Yorinda  and  Yoringel  in  the  Witches’  Wood  is  a 
charming  phantasy  in  a  delicate  colour  scheme. 
Mr.  Robert  McGregor’s  The  Potato  Digger,  is 
notable  for  the  soft  opalescence  of  its  colour.  The 
large  domestic  picture  The  Fisherman’ s  Hearth , 
by  Mr.  Marshall  Brown, 
forms  ample  justification 
of  last  year’s  election  to 
associate  rank,  while  The 
Breezy  Bents,  by  Mr.  R. 

Gemmell  Hutchison,  well 
conveys  its  descriptive 
title. 


PARIS.— The  two  works  by  the  Russian 
sculptor,  Naoum  Aronson,  which  we 
here  reproduce,  illustrate  the  range  of 
this  distinguished  sculptor’s  art,  other 
examples  of  which  were  given  in  an  earlier  number 
of  The  Studio  (August,  1906,  pages  255 — 257). 
The  powerful  and  sympathetic  impressionism  of  Le 
Veillard  is  as  admirable  as,  though  wholly  different 
to,  the  exquisite  finish  of  the  study  for  a  child’s  head, 
while  in  both  M.  Aronson  shows  the  same  keen 
search  for  form,  as  well  as  a  subtlety  of  modelling 
which  conveys  the  difference  in  texture  between  the 
skin  of  a  veteran  and  the  bloom  of  youth.  F.  R. 

During  the  past  winter  the  number  of  “  one- 
man  shows  ”  in  Paris  has  been  greater  than  usual, 
for  artists  seem  more  and  more  to  lose  interest  in 


At  the  head  of  the 
animal  painters  is  Mr. 
Robert  Alexander,  whose 
An/d  Freens  has,  like  Mr. 
MacGeorge’s  Kirkcud¬ 
bright  landscape,  been 
promptly  acquired  by  the 
Scottish  Modern  Arts 
Association.  The  Swan’s 
Last  Voyage,  by  Mr. 
William  Walls,  is  a  bril¬ 
liant  success,  and  The 
Encampment,  by  Mr. 
George  Smith,  is  a  virile 
study  of  horses  beside  a 
gipsy  caravan,  while  The 
Watch  Dog,  by  Mr. 
George  Pirie,  is  weirdly 
pathetic.  The  Water- 
Colour  Room  is  above 
average,  and  there  is  a 
fairly  good  collection  of 
sculpture,  largely  English, 
some  interesting  minia¬ 
tures,  and  architectural 
and  black-and-white 
drawings.  A.  E. 
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back  from  Italy.  This  artist  has  the  gift  of  har¬ 
monious  and  delicate  colouring,  and  knows  to 
perfection  how  to  transfer  to  his  paper  the  charm 
of  Italian  gardens  ;  at  the  same  time  I  should  have 
liked  to  see  some  of  his  drawings  carried  a  little 
further.  In  one  of  the  rooms  at  the  George  Petit 
Galleries  M.  Fougerousse  gathered  together  some  of 
his  large  and  charming  water  colours.  He  is  often 
most  happy  in  his  choice  of  subject  and  in  the 
composition  of  his  pictures,  and  even  in  his  Vene¬ 
tian  scenes  succeeds  in  avoiding  the  almost 
inevitable  repetition  of  well-worn  themes. 


I  must  defer  till  next  month  my  observations  on 
the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Societe  de  laPeintuie 
a  1’Eau,  which  is  too  good  to  be  dismissed  in  a  few 
words.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  exhibition  of  the 
old  Society  of  Aquarellistes,  where  I  saw  very  little 
of  note.  Here  the  old-fashioned  classical  style  of 
water-colour  drawing  holds  sway,  though  the  several 
pictures  by  Mile.  Carpentier  and  by  M.  Henry 
Paillard  made  an  agreeable  diversion  by  their  very 
personal  style. 


STUDY  IN  MARBLE  FOR  A  CHILD’S  HEAD 

BY  NAOUM  ARONSON 

the  large  salons,  and  to  prefer  to  exhibit  their  work 
in  the  various  small  well-appointed  and  well-lighted 
galleries  where  they  have  the  opportunity  of 
arranging  their  pictures  more  suitably.  Two  or 
three  of  these  shows  which  I  have  not  already  drawn 
attention  to  call  for  a  few 
words  now. 


VIENNA. — At  the  recent  annual  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  Water-Colour  Society  at  the 
Kiinstlerhaus,  besides  much  good  work 
in  pure  water-colour,  there  was  some  in 
various  media  more  or  less  akin  to  it,  oil  being 
the  only  medium  not  represented.  Many  of  the 
artists  who  belong  to  the  Society  are  such  masters 
of  tempera  painting  as  to  make  their  work  have 


At  the  Gallery  of  M. 
Bernheim  jeune,  M.  Rene 
Quillivic  showed  about 
fifty  pieces  of  sculpture 
and  a  number  of  paint¬ 
ings,  all  of  which  were 
very  interesting, and  which 
consisted,  for  the  most 
part,  of  figures  of  Breton 
peasant  folk.  Here  we 
had  a  true  artist  of  his 
province,  and  his  work 
appeared  to  me  to  gain 
distinction  by  its  rugged 
and  somewhat  rare  sim¬ 
plicity.  At  the  Druet 
Gallery  M.  Laprade 
showed  sixty  water  colours 
which  he  had  brought 
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the  same  effect  as  pure  water-colour.  Hugo 
Darnaut  is  one  of  these,  and  he  has  successfully 
employed  the  tempera  medium  in  rendering  atmo¬ 
spheric  effects  in  An  Old  Park.  Max  Sup- 
pantschitsch  contributed  some  attractive  motives 
from  the  Wachau,  that  ancient  and  beautiful  spot 
on  the  Danube  which  so  many  painters  haunt ; 
his  work  is  both  broad  in 
treatment  and  delicate  in 
colour,  and  these  qualities 
give  it  a  peculiar  charm. 

Eduard  Ameseder,  R. 

Konopa,  Josef  Kopp,  A. 

Zopp,  and  Ernst  Payer  were 
well  represented.  Eduard 
Zetsche,  who  gave  some 
pleasant  glimpses  of  the 
scenery  of  Lower  Austria,  for 
which  he  evinces  a  special 
liking,  is  a  keen  observer  of 
nature,  and  is  enamoured 
of  ancient  buildings  and  old 
gardens,  and  Hans  Ranzoni 
is  another  to  whom  the 
architecture  of  past  ages  is 
a  fascination.  His  treatment 
is  simple,  his  colouring  is 
always  effective,  for  he  loves 
those  deep  plum-red  tones 
peculiar  to  ancient  brick¬ 
work.  Robert  Russ  also 
favours  architecture.  His 
Citron  Garden ,  Limone  (Lake 
Garda),  merits  the  first  place 


among  his  contributions. 
Some  of  the  fragrance  of 
the  citron,  which  in  sum¬ 
mer  is  wafted  afar  on  the 
winds,  seems  to  cling  to 
this.  In  the  studies  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Karl  Pippich, 
made  during  the  interval 
the  Austrian  Lloyd’s 
“Thalia”  was  in  port,  the 
artist  has  portrayed  the 
characteristics  of  the 
different  harbours  and  the 
varying  phases  of  life  to 
be  observed  in  them,  and 
has  transcribed  these 
varying  moods  with  a 
vigour  and  richness  of 
tone.  Oswald  Grill’s  draw¬ 
ings  in  coloured  chalks, 
a  study  by  J.  Eppstein,  David  Kohn’s  portrait 
drawings  in  red  chalk,  O.  Ruzicka’s  sketches  of 
peasants  in  his  now  well-known  manner,  all  deserve 
mention,  as  do  H.  Rauchinger’s  spirited  pen-and- 
ink  drawings  of  famous  men,  and  Otto  Herschel’s 
fine  study  of  a  child’s  head ;  A.  H.  Karlinsky, 
Ludwig  Koch,  and  Alfred  Wesemann  also  showed 
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some  good  studies  in  portraiture.  Some  excellent 
etchings  were  contributed  by  Storm  van’s  Graves- 
ande,  an  honoured  guest;  Franz  Windhager,  who 
showed  his  first  essays  as  an  etcher;  and  Fritz 
Pontini. 


The  interest  taken  in  artistic  photography  ac¬ 
counted  for  the  success  of  an  exhibition  of  photo¬ 
graphs  held  a  little  while  ago  at  Ffeller’s  Art 
Gallery  representing  the  work  of  D’Ora,  a  lady 
who  has  been  led  into  this  domain  of  art  by  a 
peculiar  chain  of  circumstances.  She  had  a  desire 
to  follow  some  line  in  which  her  natural  feeling 
for  the  beautiful  could  have  play.  After  many 
trials  she  found  herself 
one  day  at  the  Imperial 
Schools  for  experiments 
in  Graphic  Art  and  Photo¬ 
graphy  ;  and  the  Director, 

Hofrat  Dr.  Eder,  allowed 
her  to  enter  the  drawing 
class,  but  after  long  per¬ 
severance  she  became 
convinced  that  she  had 
no  talent  for  drawing. 

Dr.  Eder  allowed  her  to 
take  up  the  study  of 
chemistry  and  optics,  and 
she  then  found  what  she 
had  been  seeking,  enlarg¬ 
ing  her  field  of  study  later 
by  taking  up  anatomy  and 
photography.  On  leaving 
the  Imperial  Schools  she 
spent  four  years  in  a 
studio  in  Berlin,  where 
she  was  able  to  continue 
her  training.  A  special 
and  feminine  interest  in 
the  art  of  the  toilette,  and 
discernment  of  the  value 
of  a  particular  material, 
such  as  silk,  velvet,  fur, 
lace,  as  adjuncts  to  her 
pictures,  have  been  of 
great  help  as  far  as  her 
lady  sitters  are  concerned. 


Although  of  late  years 
Irma  von  Duczynska  has 
exhibited  with  the  Seces¬ 
sion  and  the  Hagenbund, 
little  idea  of  the  variety 
of  her  productions  could 


be  formed  till  recently,  when  a  collective  show  of 
her  work  was  held  at  Miethke’s  Art  Room.  The 
collection  bore  witness  to  her  surprising  versatility, 
not  only  in  her  range  of  subjects  but  in  the 
manner  of  her  treatment.  This  versatility  may  be 
in  some  way  due  to  the  influences  which  have 
shaped  her  career.  A  Pole  by  descent,  she  was 
brought  to  Vienna  in  her  infancy,  and  here  received 
her  education,  both  general  and  artistic.  Before 
she  found  that  art  was  her  proper  metier  she  tried 
her  hand  at  many  things.  Her  great  desire  was  to 
study  in  Paris  or  Munich,  but  failing  to  realise 
this  wish  she  studied  under  Heinrich  Lefler,  at 
A.  Kaufman n’s  Art  School.  Later  she  came  under 
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BY  IRMA  VON  PUCZYNSKA 


the  influence  of  Ferdinand  Andri,  under  whose 
guidance  she  discovered  the  particular  field  for 
which  her  talents  fitted  her.  When  her  work  was 
■exhibited  at  the  Secession  in  1901  it  was  very 
cordially  received.  Many  of  her  woodcuts  have 
been  acquired  for  the  various  collections,  the 
Albertina  and  Imperial  Library  in  Vienna,  in 
Budapest,  in  Cracow,  and  in  Dresden.  In  her 
portraits  also  Fraulein  von  Duczynska  has  met 
with  due  success.  Those  shown  proved  her 
facility  not  only  in  delineating  the  features,  but  in 
revealing  the  soul  of  her  sitters.  It  is,  however,  in 
her  portrayal  of  children  that  she  is  at  her  best. 
Here  her  work  reveals  an  intimate  understanding 
of  juvenile  character,  and  for  confirmation  of 
this  one  need  only  point  to  the  two  works  here 
reproduced.  _ 


sympathiser  by  the  death  at  the  age  of  sixty-six  of 
the  eminent  art  critic,  Ludwig  Hevesi.  It  was  he, 
who,  when  a  number  of  young  artists,  among 
them  Josef  Olbrich,  Hoffmann,  Klimt,  Engelhart 
and  Kolo  Moser,  showed  themselves  dissatisfied 
with  the  old  methods,  encouraged  them  to  form 
the  “Secession,”  and  when  Olbrich  built  the 
Secession  Gallery,  Hevesi  wrote  the  memorable 
inscription  for  it,  “  Der  Zeit  ihre  Kunst,  der  Kunst 
ihre  Freiheit.”  For  twelve  long  years  he  has 
never  failed  to  attend  the  exhibitions  held  there 
and  at  the  Hagenbund  and  other  galleries.  Hevesi 
had  travelled  near  and  far,  was  well  versed  in  both 
ancient  and  modern  art,  and  was  thoroughly  in¬ 
formed  of  the  English  movement,  which  always 
found  favour  in  his  eyes.  He  was  the  author  of 
a  large  number  of  essays  and  several  volumes 
bearing  on  art,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  he 
contributed  to  the  Special  Number  of  The  Studio 
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The  modern  movement  in  art  has  lost  a  warm 
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on  “  The  Art  Revival  in  Austria,”  an  account  of 
Austrian  painting.  A  Hungarian  by  birth,  Hevesi 
settled  in  Vienna  some  thirty-five  years  ago. 

A.  S.  L. 

BERLIN. — The  Royal  Academy  has  been 
offering  Berlin  an  unusually  attractive 
feast  in  the  collection  of  French  works 
of  the  eighteenth  century  which  it 
gathered  together  recently.  We  were  thus  enabled 
to  study  the  French  rococo  after  having  had  a 
chance  to  see  the  English  two  years  ago  in  the 
unforgotten  British  Old  Master  exhibition.  The 
visit  of  the  distinguished  society  of  Georgian  days 
was  so  impressive,  and  our  knowledge  of  it  so 
slight,  that  the  throng  of  the  public  continued 
with  augmenting  fervour.  We  are  better  acquainted 
with  French  art,  and  fascinating  portraits  play  only 
a  secondary  part  in  it,  so  that  this  year’s  display 
did  not  attract  the  same  crowds  of  visitors.  The 
contradictory  tendencies  of  the  eventful  eighteenth 
century  were  clearly  readable  in  the  assembled 
masterpieces.  Gigantic  gobelins  belonging  to  the 
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The  Salon  Cassirer  has  been 
showing  the  fine  private  collection 
of  Eduard  Behrens  of  Hamburg, 
and  has  proved  that  international 
art  from  the  second  half  of  last 
century  can  well  stand  the  test  in 
a  gallery  which  is  otherwise  prefer¬ 
ably  dedicated  to  modern  radical¬ 
ism.  It  was  a  real  delight  to  meet 
with  exquisite  work  by  Menzel, 
Knaus,  Defregger,  Meyerheim, 
Achenbach,  Pradilla,  and  some 
Fontainebleau  classics;  but  we 
left  with  the  conviction  that  our  own  time  has 
developed  new  ideals. 


At  Schulte’s  we  were  interested  by  the  robust 
talent  of  Walter  Georgi,  of  Karlsruhe.  This 
whilom  illustrator  makes  good  use  of  his  energetic 
draughtsmanship,  firm  grasp  of  reality,  and  deco¬ 
rative  sense  in  portraiture  and  landscape.  He  is 
at  his  best  in  rural  and  homely  subjects,  and 
although  his  brush  can  also  be  delicate,  elegance 
loses  somewhat  under  his  handling.  Hans  Bohrdt 
displayed  his  skill  as  a  marine  painter  in  a  series 
of  water-colours  executed  during  the  summer 
voyage  of  the  German  fleet  in  1909.  He  is  as 
delightful  in  the  mirroring  of  the  stormy  sea  as 
in  that  of  her  panoramic  dreaminess  under  exotic 
climes.  We  are  glad  to  see  the  Berlin  portrait- 
painter,  Heinrich  Hellhoff,  steadily  rising.  Several 
male  portraits  of  his  at  Schulte’s  bore  testimony  to 
his  taste  and  grasp  of  character.  He  renders 
individuality,  and  is  not  in  danger  of  repetition. 
Eduard  Beyrer,  of  Munich,  commanded  attention 
by  bronze  busts  that  brought  out  the  intellectuality 
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French  State,  marvellous  tran¬ 
scripts  of  designs  by  De  Troy,  and 
portraits  by  Rigaud,  Largillihre, 
Boucher,  Nattier,  and  Mignard, 
represented  the  Barock  style,  the 
theatrical  pathos  of  the  Louis 
Quatorze  era.  Bewitching  fifes 
cha7npeires  by  Watteau,  Lancret, 
Pater,  and  Fragonard  characterised 
the  poetical  charm  and  frivolity  of 
the  Louis  Quinze  regime ,  and  an 
exquisite  section  of  Chardins,  some 
Greuzes  and  Davids  marked  the 
revival  of  nature  and  antique 
rigidity  of  the  Revolution  epoch. 
Each  of  these  groups  contained 
marvels  of  technical  refinement. 
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of  artists  and  modern  women.  His  technical  sure¬ 
ness  has  profited  much  by  the  teachings  of  the 
Polyklet  epoch. _ 

At  the  Kimstlerhaus  Hans  Herrmann  has  been 
showing.  It  was  a  real  pleasure  to  see  pictorial  ex¬ 
cellence  in  subjects  from  North  German  landscape 
and  Dutch  life,  in  which  circumspection  of  method 
was  to  be  seen,  coupled  with  the  modernist’s  joy 
in  brightness  and  freshness. 

At  Fritz  Gurlitt’s  an  exhibition  of  carefully  sifted 
Interiors  and  Still-lifes  testified  to  the  unbiassed 
standpoint  of  this  salon.  The  whole  register  of 
methods  from  the  Netherlandish  classics  to  Van 
Gogh  was  displayed,  and  merit  was  recognisable  in 
exponents  of  every  style.  Prominent  among  the 
artists  represented  were  Ludwig  Stutz,  Ernst  Oppler, 
Mosson,  Georgette  Meunier,  Angelina  Drumaux, 


Stremel,  Henriette  Steinhausen,  and  Ulrich  Htib- 
ener,  whose  subtle  brush  has  hit  upon  a  real 
treasure  -  house  in  the  Rococo  and  Biedermeier 
interiors  of  Queen  Luise’s  charming  Castle  Paretz. 

J-  J- 

MSTERDAM. —  The  three  etchings  by 
Mr.  W.  O.  J.  Nieuwenkamp,  which  are 
here  reproduced,  are  interesting  examples 
of  the  work  of  an  artist  whose  methods 
and  outlook  are  his  own.  The  personal  note  is 
especially  manifest  in  the  two  Dutch  plates, 
both  of  them  admirable  as  technical  achievements 
and  as  representations  of  the  quaint  architecture 
and  life  of  the  little  towns  of  the  Netherlands. 
Nieuwenkamp,  who  is  a  native  of  Amsterdam, 
has  taken  up  his  abode  at  Edam,  where  he  has 
planned  and  built  for  himself  a  typically  Dutch 
house  on  the  banks  of  a  canal  leading  to  the 
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“the  little  sluice  at  edam”  by  w.  o.  j.  nieuwenkamp 


Zuyder  Zee.  Here  in  readiness  for  him  when¬ 
ever  the  mood  prompts  an  excursion,  is  a  capa¬ 
cious  houseboat  built  of  steel  from  his  own  designs 
and  containing  the  usual  living  apartments  and  a 
roomy  studio.  In  the  “Zwerver”  (“Rover”),  as  he 
calls  the  boat,  he  roams  from  town  to  town.  It 
was  on  one  of  these  excursions  that  the  Falling 
Leaves ,  Amersfoort ,  was  executed. 


Mr.  Nieuwenkamp  has  however  gone  much 
farther  afield  than  his  native  country  in  search  of 
material.  He  has  thrice  visited  the  Dutch  posses¬ 
sions  in  the  East,  and  he  is,  we  believe,  the 
only  Dutch  artist  who  has  studied  and  worked 
in  these  colonies  during  the  past  thirty  years. 
On  one  of  these  visits  he  confined  his  studies 
almost  entirely  to  the  island  of  Java,  where 
he  executed  the  etching  reproduced  on  page 
239.  The  other  visits  have  been  devoted  to 
the  neighbouring  islands  of  Bali  and  Lombok. 
He  was  in  fact  the  first  European  to  set  foot  in 
many  parts  of  Bah,  which  was  not  completely  sub¬ 
jugated  by  the  Dutch  until  four  or  five  years  ago, 
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after  some  very  fierce  warfare.  Both  during  this 
turmoil  and  afterwards,  Mr.  Nieuwenkamp  jour¬ 
neyed  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  island, 
and  the  result  has  been  a  large  collection  of  draw¬ 
ings,  which  have  been  utilised  to  illustrate  a  book  on 
these  two  islands.  Of  Nieuwenkamp’s  technique 
as  an  etcher  little  need  be  said.  He  relies  upon 
the  needle  alone  to  record  his  impressions  on  the 
copper,  and  the  plate  is  as  a  rule  left  quite  clean 
before  printing.  He  uses  fairly  large  plates,  those 
now  reproduced  measuring  two  feet  or  more  in 
their  greatest  dimensions. 

BUDAPEST. — Among  the  seven  hundred 
works  which  were  assembled  at  the 
last  exhibition  of  the  Academy  of 
Arts,  it  was  difficult  to  recognize  pic¬ 
tures  of  distinctive  merit  on  account  of  the  bad 
hanging.  The  general  improvement  which  has 
taken  place  of  late  years  in  the  arrangement  of 
exhibitions  on  the  Continent  seems  to  have  made  no 
impression  on  the  authorities,  and  instead  of  the 
exhibits  being  arranged  in  orderly,  harmonious 


“WARINGIN  TREE  IN  THE  SULTAN  OF 
JOGJAKARTA’S  PARK,  JAVA.”  FROM  AN 
ETCHING  BY  W.  O.  J.  NIEUWENKAMP 
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groups,  they  were  huddled  together  with  little  refer¬ 
ence  to  harmony  of  colour.  In  such  a  chaos  it  was 
difficult  to  pick  out  the  good  from  the  indifferent 
and  bad. 


Prominent  among  the  landscapes  were  those  by 
Maron  Mednyansky  (already  known  to  the  readers  of 
The  Studio),  who  again  showed  himself  a  keen 
observer  of  nature.  In  Gyula  Agghazy’s  bright  and 
breezy  landscapes  of  Lovrana  on  the  Austrian  Riviera, 
the  colouring  was  an  attractive  feature;  and  another 
facile  landscape  painter  is  Sandor  Nyilassy,  in  whose 
landscapes  the  lyric  note  is  also  prominent.  Oscar 
Mendlik  proved  himself  highly  successful  as  a  marine 
painter.  Victor  Agyai’s  essays  in  tempera  and  pastel, 
mostly  snow  scenes,  and  some  strong  and  animated 
studies  in  oil  by  Trigyes  Miesz,  should  be  named,  as 
well  as  the  excellent  work  shown  by  Margit  Vesyi,  a 
talented  young  girl  artist.  Cezar  Herrer,  Hugo  Poll, 
Oedon  Lechner,  Pentelei-Molnar  and  Mme.  Margit 
Molnar  Veszy,  are  others  who  showed  good  work,  and 
a  word  of  praise  must  be  given  to  the  excellent  pencil 
portrait  drawings  of  Oscar  Glatz.  Among  the  por¬ 


traitists,  Gyula  Glatter,  the  winner  of  the 
gold  medal,  was  the  most  prominent. 

Not  much  sculpture  was  exhibited,  but 
some  of  it  was  excellent,  as  for  instance  a 
portrait- bust  of  a  lady  by  Ede  Teles, 
Imre  Simay’s  bronze  bust  of  Bela  III., 
King  of  Hungary  (1174-96),  (part  of  the 
model  for  a  monument  to  be  erected  to  that 
monarch’s  memory)  and  Edmond  Moriet’s 
work.  Josef  Rona’s  carved  wood  figures  of 
Joseph  and  Potiphar  showed  that  he  under¬ 
stands  the  uses  to  which  wood  may  be 
put  in  sculpture.  He  handles  his  material 
with  dexterity,  and  gives  life  and  tone  to 
the  hard  substance.  He  has  deservedly 
gained  recognition  for  his  work.  A.  S.  L. 

The  two  friezes  and  large  mural  painting 
reproduced  on  page  241,  were  executed  by 
.Aladar  Korosfoi  for  the  Palace  of  Music  in 
Budapest,  and  being  done  in  fresco  they 
have  a  special  interest,  since  the  medium 
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FRESCO  FRIEZES  IN  THE  NEW  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC,  BUDAPEST 


BY  ALADAR  KOROSFOI 


is  one  in  which  comparatively  few  artists  work 
nowadays.  The  two  friezes  represent  respectively 
ecclesiastical  and  secular  music,  the  former  aptly 
symbolized  by  a  procession  of  choristers,  and  the 
latter  by  a  Hungarian  bridal  procession  of  the 


fourteenth  century,  in  which  the  artist  has  sounded 
a  more  festive  note.  The  idea  which  the  artist 
has  sought  to  embody  in  the  friezes  is  extended 
and  emphasized  in  the  large  painting  which  he 
has  executed  in  the  hall  of  the  palace.  Here  a 


FRESCO  PAINTING  IN  THE  NEW  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC,  BUDAPEST  1!Y  AI.AdAr  KOROSFOI 
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fountain,  symbolizing  the  source  of  all  the  arts, 
sends  forth  a  silvery  stream  of  life-giving  water, 
and  right  and  left  are  the  people  who  have  been 
drawn  thither — men  and  women,  old  and  young — 
in  search  of  refreshment  for  their  souls.  Observe 
how  rhythmically  the  figures  are  disposed.  Above 
is  given  a  vision  of  Olympus  with  a  choir  of  angels, 
and  here  again  a  gentle  rhythmical  movement  runs 
through  the  painting.  The  attitudes  and  gestures 
of  these  figures  are  wholly  in  keeping  with  the 
venerable  character  of  fresco. 


In  regard  to  the  technique  followed  by  the  artist 
in  the  execution  of  these  paintings,  a  few  words 
must  suffice.  The  large  painting  was  done  section 
by  section  in  pure  fresco  on  a  ground  of  marmora- 
ceous  plaster ;  the  rich  ornamentation  of  the  flow¬ 
ing  mantle  behind  the  central  group  was  modelled 
in  chalk  on  the  fresh  plaster,  and  when  this  was 
dry,  gilded ;  and  the  representation  of  the  flowing 
water  was  made  more  effective  by  thin  lines  of 
silver.  The  two  friezes  were  similarly  painted,  only 
here  each  fresh  section  shortly  after  completion 


was  smoothed  with  a  flat  iron  and  treated  with  wax: 
as  soon  as  dry,  this  process  producing  a  lustre  akin 
to  that  of  the  Pompeian  wall  paintings.  C.  L. 

S  TOCKHOLM. — Of  the  art  exhibitions  held 
in  Stockholm  during  December,  the 
poorest  art  month  of  the  year,  only  one 
is  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  here.  In  C.  Hultberg’s  galleries  Knut 
Borgh,  G.  Kallstenius  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lennart 
Nyblom  showed  the  result  of  their  recent  work. 
They  are  all  principally  landscape  painters,  Mrs. 
Nyblom  alone  exhibiting  a  few  portraits  and  genre- 
pictures. 


Borgh  makes  a  speciality  of  painting  trees.  He 
loves  the  slight,  willowy  birch  trees  of  the  early 
spring  as  well  as  the  dark,  stately  old  oaks.  Some¬ 
times  the  foliage  makes  a  hard  and  dry  impression, 
but  in  other  pictures  he  gets  in  a  soft,  light-vibrat¬ 
ing  tone  that  makes  them  little  poems. 


Kallstenius  is  still  developing  both  in  style  and 
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“A  SWEDISH  LANDSCAPE”  BY  GOTTFRID  KALLSTENIUS 


strength.  He  is,  together  with  Liijefors  and  Karl 
Nordstrom,  the  most  prominent  painter  of  the 
Swedish  coast  ;  but  the  kind  of  landscape  that  he 
prefers  to  paint  has  not  the  severe  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  the  pictures  of  rocks  and  sea,  without 
a  green  spot,  which  both  the  just  mentioned  great 
masters  have  created.  Kallstenius  has  chosen  his 
motives  in  a  part  of  Sweden  where  the  coast  is  not 
so  barren  as  in  Bohnslan  or  the  outer  archipelago 
of  Stockholm,  the  favourite  places  of  Nordstrom 
and  Liijefors.  He  likes  to  paint  the  strong  and 
beautiful  effect  of  the  dark  green  firs  and  pine  trees 
standing  out  against  the  deep  blue  sea.  Also  as  a 
painter  of  snow  Kallstenius  is  one  of  the  very  best 
in  Sweden  at  the  present  day.  His  Thunder  Cloud , 
reproduced  opposite,  is  something  new  in  his  pro¬ 
duction,  and  gives  an  impressive  moment  in  the 
life  of  nature.  His  manly  and  somewhat  austere 
art  is  always  winning  new  admirers.  T.  L. 


ORONTO. — It  has  been  said  that  the  art 
of  a  nation  must  always  develop  along 
lines  parallel  with  its  customs,  culture 
and  ideals.  Canada  is  a  young  country 
and  a  long  way  from  possessing  a  national  school 
of  art,  but  it  is  exceedingly  interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive  to  study  the  character  of  (so  to  speak)  the 
mother  of  that  school,  as  we  may  see  it  in  such 
exhibitions  as  that  of  the  Canadian  Art  Club ;  to 
watch  the  gradual  strengthening  of  the  parent 
thought  by  the  reception  of  those  impressions 
from  nature  which  will  one  day  form  that  offspring 
so  indispensable  to  the  regeneration  and  refine¬ 
ment  of  the  world  in  which  it  lives  and  moves. 
The  club  is  a  young  organisation,  but  it  has  already 
done  much  for  the  furtherance  of  art  in  Canada. 
It  has  enrolled  within  its  ranks  men  who  have 
achieved  greatness  abroad,  and  has  been  the  means 
of  their  work  being  shown  to  their  countrymen,  in 
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“the  broken  field” 

some  cases  for  the  first  time  for  many  years.  It  is 
thoroughly  representative  of  all  that  is  best  and 
most  progressive  in  present-day  Canadian  art. 


At  the  annual  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  club  recently 
held  here  and  at  Mon¬ 
treal,  Mr.  Horatio  Walker 
showed  perhaps  the  most 
impressive  landscape  of 
the  exhibition  in  his  Oxen 
Drinking ,  here  repro¬ 
duced.  His  Evening ,  lie 
d’ Orleans  revealed  an  ex¬ 
quisite  treatment  of  moon¬ 
light,  and  the  shadow 
tones  were  remarkable  for 
their  luminous  depth. 
Mr.  Homer  Watson  had 
a  large  but  uneven  exhibit. 
It  was  refreshing  to  turn 
to  his  two  pictures,  The 
Ravine  Farm  and  The 
Broken  Field ,  with  their 
spontaneity  and  their  freshness  and  lightness  of 
handling  from  the  somewhat  harsh  mannerism  of 
some  of  his  other  work,  but  throughout  his  whole 
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exhibit  there  was  evidence  of  much  earnestness 
and  simplicity  of  purpose. 


Mr.  Archibald  Browne’s  work  was  perhaps  the 
one  strong  contrast  to  the  virility  and  realism 
which  the  exhibition  as  a  whole  suggested.  He 
plays  much  and  most  successfully  in  a  minor  key. 
In  all  his  work  there  is  much  tenderness  and 
sympathy  for  those  of  Nature’s  moods  which  best 
express  the  impulse  of  his  own  individuality.  Mr. 
W.  Edwin  Atkinson  showed  ten  pictures,  and 
while  throughout  there  was  evidence  of  ability  to 
grasp  the  essentials  of  his  subject  and  apply 
directly  and  simply  his  individuality  to  their  inter¬ 
pretation,  there  were  two  in  which  this  ability  was 
most  marked — The  Golden  Hour ,  a  group  of  trees 
against  a  golden  sky,  at  once  simple,  direct  and 
pleasing,  and  Dulch  Moonlight  (below),  another 
note  of  simplicity  and  a  successful  one. 


Mr.  Clarence  Gagnon’s  work  is  full  of  that 
artistic  facility,  that  innate  glow  of  pictorial  expres¬ 
sion,  which  the  true  artist  can  no  more  stem  than 


the  bird  can  help  singing.  Occasionally  this 
facility  usurps  the  mastership,  and  the  result  is 
somewhat  slight.  The  colour  is  always  clear  and 
fresh,  and  there  is  a  spontaneity  and  optimistic 
truth  which  are  of  great  use  in  an  exhibition  in 
which  a  somewhat  positive  realism  predominates. 
Mr.  Gagnon  is  perhaps  better  known  up  to  the 
present  by  his  etchings,  which  have  received  much 
deserved  recognition  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Morrice  might  surely  have  been  better 
represented.  In  all  his  work  there  is  great  facility 
and  mastership  of  colour,  but  there  is  not  that 
individualism  and  convincing  power  which  one 
surely  expects  from  his  brush.  His  Grand  Canal 
is  a  clever  study  full  of  fine  colour  values,  and  his 
snow  pictures  are  adroit  and  have  much  quaint 
charm  of  subject  and  form.  Mr.  F.  Brownell,  of 
Ottawa,  showed  a  very  clever  picture,  The  Harvest 
Field  (p.  244),  perhaps  the  finest  colour  scheme 
in  the  show.  The  sunlight  and  shadow  are  truly 
harmonised,  the  distance  is  well  valued,  and 
though  perhaps  one  feels  the  desire  for  a  simpler 
sky,  yet  the  brooding  passion  of  the  storm  is 
finely  impressive. 

There  were  few  portraits  of  figure 
pictures  of  any  kind  in  the  exhibition, 
landscape  being  at  present  the  govern¬ 
ing  impulse  ofi  Canadian  art  endeavour. 
Mr.  Brymner,  the  President  of  the 
Canadian  Academy,  showed  a  double 
portrait  of  two  girls  which  had  some 
measure  of  success,  and  Mr.  Curtis 
Williamson’s  portrait  of  his  father  was 
perhaps  the  finest  piece  of  craftsman¬ 
ship  the  exhibition  produced.  The 
personal  note  was  strong  and  resonant, 
the  technique  masterly,  and  the  result 
showed  plainly  that  sympathy  with  the 
sitter’s  individuality  which  alone  can 
give  absolute  success  to  a  portrait. 
Landscapes  are  also  shown  by  Maurice 
Cullen,  J.  L.  Graham,  Edmund  Morris, 
all  of  which  expressed  the  prevailing 
spirit  of  directness  and  virility.  The 
only  sculpture  shown  was  by  Mr.  Phim- 
ister  Proctor.  Our  illustration  of  The 
Challenge  on  the  opposite  page  is 
typical  of  the  excellence  of  his  work. 
In  all  the  pieces  there  is  a  most  con¬ 
vincing  dignity  and  truth  of  line  and 
form,  and  an  artistically  presented  study 
of  life  in  its  graceful  and  powerful 
movements.  Eric  Brown. 
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ART  SCHOOL  NOTES. 

LONDON. — Although  the  gold  medals  and 
biennial  scholarships  are  not  given  this 
year  at  the  Royal  Academy  schools,  the 
prize  list  that  has  just  been  issued  is  of 
considerable  interest.  The  principal  prize  open  to 
figure  painters  in  an  off-year  like  the  present  is,  of 
course,  that  of  ^40  for  the  best  design  in  tempera 
or  water  colour  for  the  decoration  of  a  portion  of 
a  public  building.  The  subject  chosen,  Bathers , 
is  capable  of  an  infinite  variety  of  treatment 
ranging  from  Michael  Angelo’s  famous  Cartoon  of 
Pisa  to  the  well-known  English  pastoral  of  Fred 
Walker.  The  subject  for  the  Creswick  Prize  of 
^30,  Wild  Floiver  Growth  by  a  River  Bank , 
offers  a  fine  chance  to  the  painter  of  foregrounds  ; 
and  for  the  cartoon  prize  few  better  motives  can  be 
imagined  than  A  Veiled  Scaled  Figure  suggestive  of 
Silence.  The  sculptors’  prizes  include  one  of  ^30 
for  the  best  model  of  a  design  in  the  round  to  be 
executed  in  the  Academy  during  six  days  of 
November  ;  a  prize  for  a  design  in  relief  of  A  Wall 
Drinking  Fountain  containing  figure  and  orna¬ 
ment  ;  and  another  for  a  model  of  a  medal  or 
coin  designed  to  commemorate  the  Federation  of 
South  Africa.  The  principal  prize  offered  in  the 
Architectural  School  is  a  travelling  studentship 


Westminster  School  of  Art 
claims  some  of  the  credit  for 
the  training  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Buxton,  the  Gold  Medallist 
in  Sculpture  at  the  Royal 
Academy  Schools,  whose 
admirable  design  in  relief, 
The  Expulsion  of  Adam  and 
Eve  from  Paradise ,  was 
phi  mister  proctor  recently  illustrated  in  The 
Studio.  Mr.  Buxton  joined 
the  Westminster  School  when  a  boy  of  fourteen, 
and  worked  there  for  several  years  under  Mr. 
Bramwell  before  proceeding  to  the  City  Guilds 
Technical  College  (Finsbury),  whence  he  passed 
into  the  Academy  schools. 


Mr.  Percy  V.  Bradshaw,  of  the  Press  Art  School, 
has  secured  the  co-operation  of  the  art  editors  of 
several  important  London  journals,  who  have 
written  for  him  advisory  articles  that  should  be  of 
great  value  to  the  many  pupils  who  are  gaining 
instruction  from  Mr.  Bradshaw’s  well-known  corre¬ 
spondence  courses  for  the  study  of  black-and- 
white.  In  an  interesting  illustrated  pamphlet  on 
the  aims  of  his  school  (which  can  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  128,  Drakefell  Road,  New  Cross)  Mr. 
Bradshaw  quotes  Phil  May  on  the  value  of  special 
instruction.  “There  are  so  many  things,”  said 
Phil  May,  “that  don’t  come  by  intuition,  but 
have  to  be  found  out.  You  can  find  them  out  in 
two  ways,  by  trying  and  failing,  and  then  trying 
again — or  by  being  told.”  The  famous  draughts¬ 
man  recommended  the  “  being  told  ”  method, 
and  the  art  editors  who  are  co-operating  with  Mr. 
Bradshaw  can  certainly  tell  the  student  many 
useful  things  about  the  kind  of  drawings  and 
designs  that  are  suitable  for  various  journals,  and 
how  and  when  to  submit  them.  In  these  articles 
they  also  give  invaluable  advice  concerning 


(England)  of  jf 60,  tenable 
for  one  year,  for  a  design 
for  A  Loggia  in  a  Public 
Garden  with  a  Concert 
Room  behind  opening  from  it. 
Eighteen  silver  medals  and 
nearly  four  hundred  pounds 
in  money  will  be  distri¬ 
buted  among  the  successful 
students  on  the  10th  of 
December.  All  the  com¬ 
peting  works  must  be  sent 
in  by  the  5th  of  November. 
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methods  of  reproduction  and  other  technical 
matters  that  can  only  be  supplied  by  specialists 
engaged  in  the  production  of  journals  in  which 
illustration  is  an  important  feature. 


Seventy  years  ago  London  possessed  only  one 
private  art  school  worth  considering,  and  to  this 
school  in  Charlotte  Street,  Bloomsbury,  directed 
by  Mr.  Henry  Sass,  went  most  of  the  boys  and 
young  men  of  the  time  who  wished  to  prepare  for 
the  entrance  examination  of  the  Royal  Academy 
schools.  By  chance  a  prospectus  of  Sass’s  school, 
issued  in  1840,  lately  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
writer  of  these  notes,  and  some  of  its  particulars 
may  perhaps  be  of  interest  to  art  students  of  to¬ 
day.  The  morning  classes,  it  is  curious  to  note, 
were  held  from  eight  till  ten,  and  the  fee  was  twelve 
guineas  a  year,  with  an  extra  guinea  a  year  for 
every  hour’s  study  after  ten.  Students  who  wished 
to  become  private  pupils  of  Mr.  Sass  could  enter 
into  a  five  years’  engagement  for  two  hundred 
2^8 


guineas  paid  in  advance,  and  the  prospectus 
announces  that  “  Six  Persons  wishing  to  form  a 
Class  to  learn  the  Principles  ”  could  do  so  for  a 
guinea  an  hour.  What  the  principles  were  is  not 
divulged,  but  there  seems  little  doubt  that  Sass 
though  a  bad  painter  was  a  good  teacher.  Wilkie 
and  Constable  both  recommended  him,  and  so 
did  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  who  himself  arranged 
the  casts  in  the  antique  room  in  Charlotte  Street, 
which  was  designed  on  the  lines  of  the  Pantheon 
in  Rome.  And  he  was  also  recommended  by 
Lawrence’s  successor  in  the  Presidential  office  to 
a  luture  President,  for  it  was  to  Sass’s  school,  by 
the  advice  of  Sir  Martin  Archer  Shee,  that  Millais 
went  as  a  child  of  nine,  to  pass  into  the  Academy 
school  at  ten — the  youngest  student  on  record  at 
that  school. 


The  exhibition  of  the  Gilbert-Garret  Sketch 
(  lub  held  last  month  in  Great  Ormond  Street  was 
fully  up  to  the  very  creditable  average  of  its  recent 
predecessors.  Mr.  C.  I  nee  in  Canvey  (No.  22) 
showed  a  charcoal  landscape  of  great  excellence. 
Other  good  landscapes  in  oil  or  water-colour  were 
contributed  by  Mr.  J.  Heir,  Mr.  W.  B.  Rowe,  and 
Mr.  j.  Barnard  Davis.  Figure  painters  were  less 
in  evidence  than  usual,  but  Mr.  E.  V.  Pearce  had 
two  or  three  attractive  studies  in  oil,  and  Mr.  A.  P. 
Monger  s  picture  of  an  old  woman  at  her  fireside 
was  careful  and  sincere,  though  unduly  hard. 
Some  spirited  poster  designs  were  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Jack  May.  W.  T.  W. 

GLASGOW. — In  the  revival  of  the  art  of 
lettering,  which  was  practised  with  so 
much  success  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
Glasgow  has  not  been  behindhand. 
At  the  School  of  Art  many  students  devote  them¬ 
selves  to  the  art.  Amongst  the  more  individualistic 
exponents  stands  Edith  Lovell  Andrews,  a  young 
student  of  the  school,  who  was  selected  to  write 
the  address  presented  to  the  esteemed  Principal, 
Mr.  Francis  H.  Newbery,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
recent  celebrations  connected  with  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  the  extension.  The  whole  design  is  delight¬ 
fully  simple,  charmingly  illuminated,  and  quite 
unique  in  style.  Miss  Andrews’  method  of  letter¬ 
ing  is  somewhat  daring.  On  a  large  scroll  of 
vellum,  on  which  there  are  over  a  hundred  names, 
she  does  the  brush  work  without  previous  pencil¬ 
ling,  and  with  an  unerring  rapidity  that  is  sur¬ 
prising.  The  artist  is  now  engaged  on  the 
“  printing  ”  of  a  ballad,  in  a  style  and  shape  that 
will  go  to  constitute  it  a  remarkable  book.  J.  T. 
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REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 

The  Thoughts  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius 
Antoninus ,  translated  by  George  Long.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  W.  Russell  Flint.  (London:  The 
Medici  Society.)  Boards  2  12.L  6 d.  net.,  Limp 
Vellum,  3.L  oil. — Mr.  Russell  Flint’s  technique 
as  a  water-colour  illustrator  is  often  singularly  happy, 
for  he  has  a  sense  of  the  decorative  values  of 
colours.  Perhaps  his  work  is  always  more  decora¬ 
tive  in  colour  than  in  form.  But  there  are  points 
in  his  colour-schemes  which  we  must  take  excep¬ 
tion  to,  in  regard  to  the  particular  character  of  the 
subject  he  has  in  hand.  Those  touches  of  pretty 
blue  ribbon,  for  instance,  in  the  picture  Certain 
Islands  of  the  Happy ,  are  too  reminiscent  of 
“the  ribbon  department”  for  the  austerities  of 
the  text  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  We  are  anxious, 
however,  not  to  underrate  Mr.  Russell  Flint’s 
success.  Design,  drawing  and  colour  in  each 
plate  deserve  high  praise,  and  the  artist  does  not 
lack  plenty  of  imagination.  The  illustrations  are 
charming,  but  that  is  not  quite  what  they  should 
be,  as  the  interpretation  of  these  severe  reflections. 
The  make-up  of  the  book,  with  its  plain  binding, 
fine  paper,  carefully  mounted  pictures,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  its  clear  and  pleasant  type,  is  both  highly 
attractive  and  suitable. 

The  Evolution  of  Italian  Sculpture.  By  Lord 
Balcarres.  (London:  John  Murray.)  21j-.net. 
— Lord  Balcarres  has  written  a  book  of  much 
interest,  and  made  a  painstaking  attempt  to  con¬ 
nect  a  chain  of  influences  determining  the  history  of 
Italian  sculpture.  Besides  the  archaeological  know¬ 
ledge  and  appreciation  of  historical  event  which 
such  research  implies,  there  must  be  a  suscepti¬ 
bility  to  many  styles  and  catholic  sympathy  with 
ideals  often  opposed  to  each  other.  For  the 
thread  which  the  author  seeks  is  the  invisible 
quantity  which  one  generation  of  artists  receives, 
along  with  the  craftsman’s  technical  lore,  from 
another.  However  such  a  book  was  treated  it 
would  be  interesting,  because  the  standpoint  is 
so  interesting.  Carried  out  without  ponderous¬ 
ness,  for  all  its  insight,  it  becomes  a  contribution  of 
permanent  value  to  the  literature  relating  to 
Italian  sculpture.  The  theory  of  evolution,  what¬ 
ever  its  ultimate  fate,  has  been  the  stimulus  to  a 
fresh  order  of  inquiry  in  every  department  of 
life,  and  in  the  history  of  the  arts  there  is  still 
much  room  for  its  application.  Of  course  a 
measure  of  pure  speculation  must  modify  the 
historical  aspect  of  this  kind  of  work,  since  the 
sequence  of  works,  as  traced  by  the  tendencies 


expressed,  must  provide  gaps  which  have  to  be 
bridged  by  dates,  and  the  constant  search  for  the 
cause  of  every  effect  is  an  oft-recurring  temptation 
to  guesswork. 

Aquatint  Engraving  :  A  Chapter  in  the  History 
of  Book  Illustration.  By  S.  T.  Prideaux.  (Lon¬ 
don  :  Duckworth  &  Co.)  15.L  net.  While  line- 
engraving  and  etching,  mezzotint  and  stipple,  in 
fact,  all  the  other  methods  of  the  copper-plate,  have 
had  their  historians,  till  now  the  delicate  process  of 
aquatint  has  been  treated  with  scant  attention  by 
the  writers  on  prints.  A  casual  reference,  a  portion 
of  a  chapter  in  a  general  work  on  engraving — at  most 
a  brief  chapter- — has  had  to  suffice.  Considering, 
then,  how  important  a  p  art  was  played  by  the 
aquatinted  plate  in  the  book-illustration  of  a 
century  ago  and  earlier,  there  was  ample  room  for 
a  book  that  should  tell  us  of  the  technique,  the 
history,  and  the  artistic  use,  of  this  charming 
medium,  and  guide  us  to  the  works  that  exemplify 
it.  Miss  Prideaux’s  book  admirably  fulfils  this 
purpose.  It  is  a  monument  of  patient  industry,  and 
should  prove  invaluable  to  the  collector  of  those 
innumerable  books  in  which  water-colour,  in  its 
development  from  the  early  “  stained  ”  or  tinted 
drawing,  was  represented  by  the  aquatints— generally 
hand-coloured,  and  rarely  printed  in  more  than  two 
tints — of  such  notable  exponents  of  the  method  as 
the  Havells,  the  Daniells,  the  Alkens,  Bluck,  J.  C. 
Stadler,  F.  C.  Lewis,  Jukes,  Fielding  and  Clark. 
Miss  Prideaux  is  so  conscientiously  generous  with 
her  bibliographical  information  that  it  may  seem, 
perhaps,  a  little  ungracious  to  wish  that  she  had 
not  confined  herself  to  aquatint  as  found  i:  1  the 
books  of  the  period,  but  had  traced  it  also  through 
the  important  and  separately-published  plates  of 
naval  actions,  sporting  subjects,  scenery  and  so  on. 
This  would  have  made  the  work  more  comprehen¬ 
sive  in  its  survey  of  the  subject,  though  it  must 
perforce  have  considerably  extended  the  volume, 
already  of  goodly  proportions,  unless,  perhaps,  the 
author  had  steeled  herself  to  forego  her  interesting 
dalliance  with  the  history  of  garden-culture  and 
other  matters  not  absolutely  essential  to  the  study 
of  aquatint.  For  in  Miss  Prideaux’s  informing 
pages  one  may  digress  pleasantly  into  many  curious 
byways,  while  one  is  learning  how  Le  Prince,  St. 
Non,  Floding  and  Ploos  Van  Amstel  were,  about 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  all  severally  dis¬ 
covering,  more  or  less,  the  way  of  aquatint ;  how 
the  colour-print  developed  from  the  early  experi¬ 
ments  of  Seghers,  Teyler  and  Le  Blon  to  the 
charming  accomplishment  of  Janinet,  Descourtis 
and  Debucourt ;  how  Paul  Sandby,  in  1774, 
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brought  aquatint  into  England,  and  made  it 
almost  a  new  process  by  inventing  the  “spirit 
ground  ”  ;  and  how  the  astute  Rudolph  Acker- 
mann  nurtured  the  medium  to  an  extraordinary 
popularity,  and  created  an  extensive  industry  in  the 
colouring  of  the  prints.  Miss  Prideaux  has  thus 
found  a  discursive  way  to  make  her  subject  inter¬ 
esting  to  more  than  collectors.  The  illustrations 
are  well  chosen,  and  add  to  the  attractiveness  of 
the  volume. 

Raphael.  By  Adolf  Paul  Oppe.  (London : 
Methuen.)  12 s.  6 d.  net. — That  a  new  volume  on 
the  much  exploited  master  of  Urbino  was  needed 
can  scarcely  be  claimed,  but  in  the  latest  addition 
to  the  Classics  of  Art  Series  Mr.  Oppe  has  gathered 
up  into  a  convenient  form  the  results  of  the  labours 
of  his  predecessors  in  the  same  field,  supplementing 
them  in  some  cases  with  original  criticism.  He 
subjects  all  the  more  important  works  of  Raphael 
to  a  close  and  searching  examination,  tracing  in 
each  the  influences  to  which  in  his  opinion  the 
master  was  subject  at  the  time  of  their  production. 
It  is  in  the  chapters  on  Raphael  at  Rome,  and 
especially  those  on  the  Madonnas  and  Trans¬ 
figuration,  that  the  writer  best  displays  his 
thorough  grip  of  what  it  was  that  won  for  their 
author  the  title  of  “the  divine.”  Very  interesting, 
too,  are  the  essays  on  the  Vatican  frescoes  and 
the  portraits ;  but  to  the  student  the  most  valu¬ 
able  feature  of  the  publication  will  probably  be 
the  list  of  Raphael’s  works,  in  which  the  degree  of 
authority  possessed  by  each  picture  is  clearly  dis¬ 
tinguished. 

Buried  Herculaneum.  By  Ethel  Ross  Barker. 
(London  :  A.  &  C.  Black.)  7 s.  6d.  net. — It  seems 
strange  that  while  her  sister  city,  Pompeii,  has  re¬ 
ceived  very  great  attention  at  the  hands  of  archaeo¬ 
logists,  Herculaneum  should  have  been  so  neglected. 
The  great  solidity  of  the  lava  and  tufa  in  which  the 
city  lies  buried  after  repeated  eruptions,  rendered 
the  work  of  excavation  extremely  difficult  and 
dangerous.  The  history  of  the  work  which  was 
done  here  from  1738  to  the  abandonment  of  the 
undertaking  in  1766,  with  its  tale  of  the  shortsighted¬ 
ness  and  carelessness  of  some  of  those  who  were 
entrusted  with  the  task,  makes  mournful  reading. 
There  seems  to  be  some  prospect  of  a  recommence¬ 
ment  of  operations,  when,  no  doubt,  assisted  by 
the  knowledge  gamed  at  Pompeii,  the  work  will  be 
conducted  with  that  scientific  skill  which  alone 
can  ensure  a  valuable  harvest  of  treasure  and  his¬ 
torical  information.  With  the  very  many  excellent 
illustrations,  the  authoress’s  valuable  resume  of  what 
has  been  already  done,  the  history  of  the  papyri, 


sculptures,  etc.,  which  have  been  discovered,  and 
the  useful  bibliography  and  catalogues  of  sculp¬ 
tures  and  frescoes,  the  book  forms  the  most 
complete  record  yet  published  of  the  discoveries  at 
Herculaneum. 

Constable's  Sketches  in  Oils  and  Water  Colours. 
(London  :  George  Newnes.)  5^.  net. — Sixty-six 
reproductions  of  sketches  and  studies — one  in 
colour  and  the  rest  in  black-and-white,  but  all  alike 
mounted  on  stiff  olive-green  paper — a  brief  bio¬ 
graphical  sketch  by  Sir  J.  D.  Linton,  and  an  un¬ 
signed  appreciation  of  Constable’s  art,  represent 
the  contents  of  this  latest  addition  to  Messrs. 
Newnes’  “  Great  Artists  ”  Series.  The  green 
mounting  paper  suits  the  coloured  reproduction 
which  forms  the  frontispiece  admirably,  but  we 
think  that  very  few  of  the  black-and-white  repro¬ 
ductions  gain  anything  by  being  presented  in  this 
way.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  diversified  selection  of 
subjects  will  be  welcomed  by  students  of  this 
wonderful  master  of  landscape,  the  range  of  whose 
genius  has  even  now,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  not 
been  fully  gauged. 

An  Art  Student's  Reminiscences  of  Paris  in  the 
Eighties.  By  Shirley  Fox,  R.B.A.  (London, 
Mills  &  Boon.)  iol  6 d.  net. — The  life  of  the  art 
student,  particularly  in  that  Mecca  of  the  art 
student,  Paris,  seems  to  those  who  are  unfamiliar 
with  studio  life  and  the  ways  of  the  Quartier  Latin 
to  be  invested  with  a  certain  glamour.  Your  true 
Bohemian  is  however  rarely  as  “  Bohemian  ”  as  he 
is  painted,  and  so  possibly  to  those  to  whom  the 
word  symbolises  all  that  is  gay  and  reckless,  Mr. 
Shirley  Fox’s  reminiscences  may  prove  a  little  dis¬ 
appointing.  But  although  the  author  has  nothing 
very  exciting  or  very  wonderful  to  chronicle,  and 
despite  the  fact  that  his  time  in  Paris  seems  not  in 
a  way  to  have  been  more  eventful  than  the  hum¬ 
drum  career  of  even  such  an  unromantic  person  as 
a  city  clerk,  yet  his  record  is  by  no  means  unin¬ 
teresting,  and  there  are  plenty  of  amusing  anecdotes 
about  the  men,  many  of  whom  have  since  achieved 
fame,  with  whom  he  worked  side  by  side  in 
Julian’s  Academy  or  in  the  Atelier  Ge'rome.  One 
feels  that  nothing  has  been  exaggerated  or  invented 
for  the  sake  of  effect,  and  though  his  first  chapters 
are  the  least  bit  tedious — probably  because  the 
reader  is  not  yet  acquainted  with  and  interested  in 
the  author — as  one  reads  on  the  interest  deepens, 
and  Mr.  Fox’s  account  of  his  Paris  days,  and  his 
reminiscences  of  the  city  at  that  period,  make  a 
volume  that  one  puts  down  finally  with  regret. 
It  is  a  book  that  is  difficult  to  illustrate,  and  which, 
indeed,  hardly  calls  for  illustration;  but  Mr.  John 
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Cameron  has  done  some  drawings  which  give 
additional  value  to  a  work  which  hardly  needed 
their  aid. 

The  Architectural  Association  Sketch  Book ,  1909. 
Edited  by  Gerald  C.  Horsley,  Theodore  Fyfe, 
and  W.  Curtis  Green. — Of  the  seventy-four  plates 
in  this  new  volume  of  the  Sketch  Book,  thirty-six 
are  concerned  with  buildings  in  England  and  Scot¬ 
land,  and  almost  as  many  with  Italian  edifices, 
while  the  remaining  few  are  distributed  between 
Belgium,  France,  and  Spain.  On  the  title-page  is 
reproduced  a  drawing  done  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Mallows  in 
1892,  and  representing  a  view  of  the  street  front 
of  the  Chateau  de  Blois,  seen  at  a  rather  acute 
angle.  Amongst  the  items  of  interest  in  the  series 
of  British  subjects  are  nine  plates  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Jones  relating  to  Ely  House,  Dover  Street,  London, 
a  Georgian  structure ;  six  of  Stokesay  Castle,  in 
Shropshire,  by  Mr.  D.  Robertson.  In  the  Italian 
series  we  note  as  especially  interesting  an  elevation 
and  section  to  scale  by  Mr.  Leslie  Wilkinson  of  the 
fine  organ  case  and  gallery  in  the  Hospital  Church, 
Siena,  designed  by  Baldassare  Peruzzi,  circa  1530; 
a  drawing  by  Mr.  Lionel  Grace  of  the  fagade  added 
in  the  12th  century  to  the  basilican  Church  of 
S.  Pietro,  Toscanella,  and  three  of  the  interior  of 
Sta.  Anastasia,  Verona,  a  13th-century  structure 
with  elaborate  ceiling  decoration  added  two  cen¬ 
turies  later.  There  is  also  a  fine  view  of  the  interior 
of  Burgos  Cathedral  from  north  transept  by  Mr. 
Wilkinson.  The  Sketch  Book  is  issued  to  sub¬ 
scribers  in  four  quarterly  parts  at  one  guinea  per 
volume. 

Deutsche  Lande — Deutsche  Maler.  Von  Dr. 
E.  W.  Bredt.  (Leipzig:  Theodor  Thomas.)  10 
mks.  Landscape,  though  a  late  development  in 
the  history  of  painting,  has  from  the  Renaissance 
onwards  become  more  and  more  independent. 
In  Germany,  with  her  wealth  of  pictorial  motives, 
though  some  masters  of  the  DLirer  epoch  had 
an  eye  for  it  in  detail  and  totality,  it  was  re¬ 
served  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
or  rather  to  the  romantic  period  of  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth,  to  re-establish  a  real  love  for 
landscape.  The  influence  of  Turner,  and  later  on 
the  Barbizon  school,  has  left  traces,  but  German 
masters  like  Blecken,  Kaspar  Friedrich,  and 
Waldmiiller  went  straight  to  nature  with  open  eyes 
and  large  souls,  and  through  the  activity  of  the 
groups  in  Karlsruhe,  Worpswede  and  Dachau,  and 
such  men  as  Bracht  and  Leistikow,  German  land¬ 
scape  painting  has  maintained  its  own  place.  In 
this  volume  the  numerous  illustrations  bear  witness 
to  the  large  number  of  capable  artists  who  have 


devoted  themselves  to  landscape,  but  there  is  too 
much  co-ordination  and  not  enough  prominence  is 
given  to  superior  talent.  The  letterpress,  which  is 
supplied  by  Dr.  Bredt,  assistant  at  the  Leipzig 
Museum,  is  instructive  and  written  with  complete 
sympathy  for  the  subject. 

Windows  :  A  Book  about  Stained  and  Painted 
Glass.  By  Lewis  F.  Day.  3rd  ed.,  revised  and 
enlarged.  (London  :  B.  T.  Batsford.)  21J.  net. 
— -Since  the  first  edition  was  published  some  twelve 
years  ago,  this  book  by  Mr.  Day  has  held  its  own 
amongst  those  which  have  appeared  on  the  subject. 
The  author  dedicates  the  book  to  those  who  know 
nothing  about  stained  glass  as  well  as  to  those 
who  know  something  and  want  to  know  more ; 
and  both  these  classes  will  find  an  abundance  of 
matter  to  interest  them  in  this  new  edition, 
which,  besides  being  extensively  revised  by  the 
author  so  as  to  include  the  results  of  further 
researches  undertaken  since  the  first  edition 
appeared,  has  been  considerably  improved  as 
regards  the  illustrations,  all  the  old  plates  having 
been  engraved  afresh,  and  many  entirely  new  ones 
added. 

With  the  increasing  recognition  of  lettering  and 
illumination  in  the  curricula  of  art  schools,  it  is 
natural  that  books  touching  on  this  branch  of 
craftsmanship  should  be  forthcoming.  Mr.  Edward 
Johnston,  whose  handbook,  Writing  and  Illumi¬ 
nating,  and  Lettering,  is  perhaps  the  best  general 
text-book  on  the  subject  for  English  students,  has 
recently  brought  out  a  working  supplement  to  it, 
entitled  Manuscript  and  Inscription  Letters  (John 
Hogg,  3s.  6 d.  net.),  and  consisting  of  16  plates, 
which,  forming  as  they  do  a  complete  scheme, 
serve  admirably  for  use  in  classes.  Mr.  Percy 
Smith  of  the  Camberwell  and  Putney  Art  Schools, 
has  also  issued  a  portfolio  of  15  plates,  published 
by  Mr.  Batsford  under  the  title  Lettering  and 
Writing  (3 s.  6 d.  net.),  which  answers  the  same 
purpose,  and  in  some  respects  we  think  is  even 
better  suited  for  an  elementary  class.  In  both  of 
these  publications  the  separate  sheets,  besides 
containing  examples  of  lettering,  give  hints  and 
directions  which  the  novice  will  find  invaluable. 
We  should  also  draw  attention  to  a  little  book, 
Unterricht  in  ornamentaler  Schrift  (published  by 
the  Imperial  Printing  Office,  Vienna,  at  4  marks), 
in  which  the  author,  Prof.  Rudolf  von  Larisch, 
expounds  his  system  of  teaching  this  subject — a 
system  based  on  sound  principles.  Prof.  Larisch’s 
methods  have  found  wide  acceptance  in  Germany, 
and  we  warmly  commend  his  book  to  the  notice 
of  teachers  of  lettering  in  this  country. 
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THE  LAY  FIGURE:  ON  THE 
RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  THE 
CRAFTSMAN. 

“  It  occurs  to  me  that  in  our  discussions  about 
the  claims  which  the  craftsman  has  to  attention, 
and  the  chances  which  should  be  open  to  him 
professionally,  we  have  not  sufficiently  taken  into 
account  the  responsibilities  which  lie  upon  him  as 
a  worker  in  art,”  said  the  Art  Critic.  “  He  has 
responsibilities,  has  he  not  ?  ” 

“  Of  course  he  has,”  replied  the  Craftsman,  “  and 
the  greatest  of  them  all  is  the  obligation  to  make 
the  most  of  his  artistic  capacities,  and  to  prove 
that,  being  a  craftsman,  he  is  worthy  to  be  counted 
as  an  artist.” 

“Quite  so!  I  am  glad  you  recognise  that,” 
returned  the  Critic,  “  because  it  seems  to  me  im¬ 
portant.  The  craftsman  has  to  prove  his  right  to 
be  counted  as  an  artist.  He  is  not  necessarily  one 
because  he  is  a  clever  executant,  or  because  he 
can  turn  out  things  neatly  and  daintily  :  he  must 
have  more  than  mere  skill  of  hand  to  justify  his 
position  in  the  art  world.” 

“  I  thought  the  argument  was  that  the  public 
did  not  allow  him  to  have  any  position  at  all,” 
broke  in  the  Man  with  the  Red  Tie.  “  Have  we 
not  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  is  neglected 
by  the  public  and  snubbed  by  the  art  societies? 
What  position  does  he  hold  ?  ” 

“  Not  the  one  that  he  has  a  right  to  expect,  I 
am  afraid,”  sighed  the  Craftsman  ;  “  but  still  one 
that  has  possibilities,  and  that  carries  obligations.” 

“  Yes,  indeed  !  ”  cried  the  Critic  ;  “  and  it  is 
only  by  the  full  acceptance  of  his  obligations  that 
he  can  hope  to  realise  these  possibilities.  The 
craftsman  in  this  country  does  not  have  his  fair 
share  of  chances,  I  am  quite  prepared  to  admit ;  but 
that  makes  it  doubly  necessary  for  him  to  take  the 
utmost  advantage  of  every  possible  opportunity.” 

“  But  you  cannot  take  advantage  of  what  does 
not  exist,”  objected  the  Man  with  the  Red  Tie. 
“  You  cannot  make  chances.” 

“  I  am  not  so  sure  about  that,”  returned  the 
Critic;  “but,  anyhow,  you  can  often  convert  an 
unlikely  opportunity  into  one  that  is  productive  of 
important  results.” 

“You  mean  that  the  man  who  wants  to  get  on 
must  always  be  prepared  to  risk  the  discovery  that 
what  he  took  to  be  an  opening  is,  after  all,  only 
a  blind  alley,”  said  the  Craftsman,  “and  that  he 
must  never  be  disheartened  when  he  runs  his  head 
against  a  blank  wall.  There  I  agree  with  you  ; 
he  must  go  on  fighting,  no  matter  what  happens,” 
2$2 


“  But  where  is  he  to  find  these  possible  openings 
in  this  country  ?  ”  asked  the  Man  with  the  Red 
Tie. 

“  Well,  there  is  one  before  him  at  this  very 
moment,”  answered  the  Critic.  “  The  greatest 
nation  of  artist-craftsmen  in  the  world  — the 
Japanese,  I  mean — are  about  to  prove  to  us  what 
they  are  capable  of  achieving.  Will  our  craftsmen 
refuse  to  pit  themselves  against  such  competitors  ? 
Surely  not,  if  they  have  any  proper  sense  of  their 
responsibilities.” 

“  But  suppose  they  suffer  by  comparison  with 
the  picked  artists  of  Japan,  how  will  that  help 
them?”  inquired  the  Man  with  the  Red  Tie. 

“  It  will  teach  them,  at  all  events,  that  they  have 
still  much  to  learn  before  they  can  hope  to  take 
their  right  position,”  said  the  Critic,  “and  if  they 
have  the  right  artistic  sense  it  will  show  them  why 
they  have  failed.” 

“  And  it  will  show  them,  too,  how  to  make 
failure  impossible  on  another  occasion,”  com¬ 
mented  the  Craftsman.  “  Yes,  the  risk  is  worth 
•taking.” 

“Of  course  it  is,”  agreed  the  Critic  ;  “  we  must 
never  be  afraid  to  measure  ourselves  against  others. 
And,  mind  you,  I  believe  that  we  can  learn  from 
the  Japanese  one  of  the  greatest  lessons  of  all — the 
impossibility  of  separating  design  from  craftsman¬ 
ship.  The  craftsman  must  be  a  designer  if  he  is 
ever  to  hold  fully  the  artist’s  rank.” 

“You  mean  that  the  designer  must  be  able  to 
execute  what  he  designs  ?  ”  asked  the  Craftsman. 

“  Certainly  I  do,”  replied  the  Critic.  “  So  long 
as  our  craftsmen  are  divided  into  two  classes — 
designers  and  workmen — we  can  never  hope  to 
excel  in  artistic  craftsmanship.  Invention  and 
production  must  be  united  in  the  same  individual 
if  the  highest  result  is  to  be  attained.  Here  is,  I 
feel,  the  greatest  responsibility  for  the  craftsman  ; 
he  must  know  by  actual  experience,  by  the  per¬ 
sonal  exercise  of  his  own  executive  skill,  whether 
the  things  he  imagines  can  be  realised,  and  he  can 
only  test  the  jesthetic  value  and  artistic  fitness  of 
his  design  by  seeing  how  he  himself  can  carry  it 
out.  If  he  trusts  the  expression  of  his  ideas  to 
another  man  he  enters  upon  a  conflict  between  two 
types  of  temperament  or  between  two  types  of 
ignorance ;  he,  ignorant  of  craftsmanship,  has  to 
depend  upon  someone  who  is  ignorant  of  design. 
How  can  the  product  of  such  an  unhappy  partner¬ 
ship  be  anything  but  a  lifeless  and  unmeaning 
compromise  ?  How  can  it  ever  be,  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  term,  a  work  of  art  ?  Has  it  even  a 
right  to  exist  ?  ”  The  Lay  Figure, 
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SPRING  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  NA¬ 
TIONAL  ACADEMY  OF  DESIGN 

The  spring  exhibition  of  the  National 
Academy  is  crowded,  like  Mr.  Waugh’s 
prize  picture  above.  There  is  some  carnage  in  it, 
too.  Neighbors  kill  one  another  here  and  there. 
The  hanging  committee  wins  its  usual  meed  of  in¬ 
gratitude.  It  did  the  work  under  the  usual  difficul¬ 
ties  and  a  little  more.  The  paintings  accepted 
numbered  four  hundred  and  seventeen,  which  is 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  more  than  were  shown 
in  the  fall  and  about  one-third  of  the  number  sub¬ 
mitted.  In  round  figures  there  were  about  fifty 
academicians  and  fifty  associates,  represented  by 
some  two  hundred  paintings,  and  about  two  hundred 
outsiders,  represented  by  the  remainder.  But  the 
academy  is  doomed.  Mr.  Mather,  in  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Post ,  has  called  attention  to  the  fact.  This  is 
the  eighty-fifth  annual  exhibition.  The  years  of  an 
academy  may  be  fourscore  (who  knows?)  with 
labor  and  sorrow  for  a  possible  additional  ten.  The 
United  States  Congress  has  only  had  some  sixty-one 
exhibitions,  the  skittish  youngster.  We  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  academy,  like  other  old  sinners, 


will  die  hard.  The  thought  of  losing  it  is  too  dis¬ 
turbing.  What  should  we  do  without  it?  What 
should  we  have  to  abuse?  It  keeps  us,  as  David 
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ciously  obtruded.  The  Julia  A.  Shaw  Memorial 
prize  was  awarded  to  Miss  Susan  Watkins.  Her 
exhibit,  An  Interior,  is  a  painting  with  much  about 
it  that  is  delightful.  The  color,  particularly,  is  en¬ 
joyable.  The  workmanship  is  assured,  and  while 
there  is  much  clever  detail  the  whole  hangs  to¬ 
gether — all,  perhaps,  but  the  chair  at  the  left,  which 
is  somewhat  uneasy  in  its  relationship  to  the  rest  of 
the  composition.  It  cannot  be  omitted  from  the 
corner,  which  is  the  most  that  can  be  said  for  it. 
She  has  another  interior,  with  a  young  girl  seated  at 
a  window,  and  well-handled  reflections  in  glaze  and 
glass. 

Ernest  L.  Blumenschein’s  Portrait  oj  a  German 
Comedian  has  a  captivating  drollery  seriously  stud¬ 
ied.  The  characterization  of  this  portly,  smiling 
person  is  arresting.  The  mannered  suppleness  of 
the  fingers,  the  jaunty  placing  of  the  feet,  the  way 
the  actor  rides  his  seat  astride  make  an  instantane¬ 
ous  impression.  The  painting  is  solid  work,  lightly 
hit  off.  Mr.  Groll  has  justified  his  continued  pre¬ 
occupation  with  Arizona  skies  in  his  Mesa  Encan - 
tada.  The  effect  of  towering  height,  noted  to  scale 
in  the  diminutive  bright-colored  figures  at  the  camp 
fire,  it  does  not  altogether  achieve.  But  there  is  a 
strange  and  empty  dryness  in  the  air  which  is  un¬ 
deniable  and  which  is,  no  doubt,  the  result  of  the 


Harum  would  say,  from  brooding  on  being  a  dog. 

Mr.  Waugh,  we  were  about  to  say,  deserves  his 
prize  for  the  sea  in  his  ample  canvas.  The  heavy 
slide  and  the  lift  of  the  water  make  the  pirates  tame. 
The  sea  is  more  serious  than  they.  We  have  never 
stood  by  to  repel  boarders  with  revolver  and  cutlass, 
but  we  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  after  the  pic¬ 
ture  we  are  as  cool  as  a  commander  in  a  romance. 
It  is  almost  large  enough  for  a  wall  decoration  in  a 
State  capitol ;  it  might  do  for  the  Hall  of  Records  at 
Panama,  when  there  is  one;  but  it  is,  we  submit,  at 
its  best  in  black  and  white. 

The  Hallgarten  prizes  were  awarded  to  Gifford 
Beal,  Louis  D.  Vaillant  and  Charles  Rosen.  The 
Inness  medal  went  to  J.  Francis  Murphy,  for  a 
painting,  In  the  Shadow  oj  the  Hills ,  quiet  in  tone 
and  simplified  with  deliberation.  The  Saltus 
medal  was  awarded  to  Douglas  Volk  for  The 
Little  Sister,  in  which  the  touch  of  sentiment  is  gra- 
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A  RESTAURANT  BY  F.  LUIS  MORA  A  SONG  BY  HUGO  BALLIN 


skilfully  studied  color.  This  sort  of  thing  cannot 
be  evolved  out  of  a  man’s  head.  Enthusiastic  ob¬ 
servation  is  the  first  thing  needful. 

George  Bellows  shows  the  keenest  vision  of  any 
of  the  landscape  painters  in  the  exhibition.  His 
painting  of  the  Hudson  in 
winter  is  the  best  he  has 
given  us.  The  canvas  is 
full  of  intense  light,  with¬ 
out  any  tricks  of  the  daz¬ 
zling  sort.  Snow  scenes 
are  plentiful  on  the  walls. 

But  here,  again,  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  authentic,  keen  eye¬ 
sight,  a  sharp  and  sensitive 
vision,  a  ready  and  un¬ 
doubting  record. 

The  president,  Mr.  Alex¬ 
ander,  contributes  an  ex¬ 
cellent  likeness  of  himself 
and  mocks  the  portrait 
with  a  playful  composition. 

It  is  the  painter  and  the 
lay  figure,  with  The  Tenth 
Muse  as  title.  An  earlier 
president,  Worthington 
Whittredge,  whose  life  has  the  shaded  pool  by  g.  glenn  newell 


only  just  closed,  is  represented  by  one  of  his  un¬ 
pretentious  transcripts  of  the  Sakonnet  shore. 
Arthur  Hoeber  has  an  interesting  landscape,  also 
from  the  south  shore,  called  The  Church  on  Sun¬ 
set  Hill. 
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A  RMCHAIRS-  IN  PERIOD  STYLES 

/  1  The  group  of  armchairs  in  various 

JL  JL  styles  from  the  early  English  forms,  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  Flemish,  to  the  later 
Georgian  types,  passing  through  a  modification 
which  was  characteristic  of  furniture  in  this  country 
prior  to  the  Revolution  and  which  is  known  as  Colo¬ 
nial,  affords  at  a  glance  an  interesting  summary  of 


transitions  in  design.  It  will  be  understood  that 
these  specimens,  which  are  reproduced  from  the 
well-known  Mayhew  models,  are  reproductions  of 
authentic  and  characteristic  originals,  but  do  not,  of 
course,  in  each  case,  represent  a  singular  type.  For 
the  modifications  of  the  styles  are  gradual  and  many 
dissimilar  designs  will  be  found  to  belong  to  any  one 
period.  The  Elizabethan  chair,  for  example,  is  of  a 
late  stage  in  the  period  known  by  that  name.  Char- 


COLONIAL 


DUTCH  COLONIAL 


CHIPPENDALE 
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QUEEN  ANNE 


JAMES  II 


WILLIAM  AND  MARY 


acteristic  features,  however,  and  tendencies  are  well 
illustrated  in  such  a  group.  The  Elizabethan 
chair,  again,  shows  that  predominance  of  turned 
work  which  makes  the  period,  first  of  all,  that  of  the 
lathe. 

This  characteristic  continues  with  a  modification 
until  it  begins  to  disappear  and  dwindle  in  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  time  of  James  II  and  until  in  the 
William  and  Mary  type  it  has  passed  out.  The 
Queen  Anne  reliance  on  the  shape  and  the  use  of 
curves  not  based  on  the  cylinder,  but  calling  into 


play  all  the  ingenuity  of  the  carver  working  on  the 
solid  block,  is  accompanied  by  a  further  use  of  the 
chisel  in  ornament.  The  toe  takes  on  a  semblance 
of  an  animal’s  claw.  The  curve  at  the  top  of  the 
leg  takes  on  a  scroll  embellishment  and  the  top 
shows  a  more  or  less  elaborately  worked  shell. 
Later  styles,  under  the  originality  of  individual 
workmen  of  genius,  develop  in  the  direction  of 
lightness  and  tapering  delicacy.  The  ornament, 
as  in  Sheraton  furniture,  was  kept  subservient  to 
the  general  form  and  constructive  lines. 


HEPPLE  WHITE 


SHERATON 
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William  J.  Glackens 


The  art  of  william  j.  glack¬ 
ens  :  A  NOTE 
BY  A.  E.  GALLATIN 

Degas  had  many  cohorts  behind  him, 
their  numbers  variously  equipped,  as  well  as  strong 
allies,  in  his  vigorous  campaign  against  the  acade¬ 
mies. 

In  Forain  and  Mary  Cassatt,  Degas  had  at  least 
two  pupils  and  disciples  to  carry  forward  in  a 
worthy  manner  the  essential  characteristics  of  his 
art ;  he  had  also  a  vast  multitude  of  followers,  and 
uncounted  legions  of  artists  have  learned  invaluable 
lessons  from  his  masterly  pastels  and  paintings. 
William  J.  Glackens,  a  young  American  painter 
and  illustrator,  although  from  Manet,  it  is  true,  he 
has  also  derived  many  of  his  inspirations,  is  one  of 
these  latter  artists. 

Glackens’s  paintings  and  drawings  are  invariably 
interesting,  for  the  artist  is  possessed  of  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  fresh  and  engaging  point  of  view.  And  yet 
with  all  its  originality  the  art  of  Glackens  is  closely 
linked  with  that  of  Degas  and  Manet ;  it  is,  in  fact, 
a  lineal  descendant.  This  is  not  too  evident,  but 
Glackens’s  usual  choice  of  subject,  his  realism,  his 
composition,  his  powerful  draughtsmanship,  and 
his  line,  as  fluent  and  strong  and  full  of  character  as 
that  of  a  Japanese  draughtsman  of  the  first  rank, 
all  proclaim  that  he  has  absorbed  at  least  some  of 
the  lessons  to  be  learned  in  the  work  of  Degas  and 
Manet. 

The  subjects  which  appeal  most  to  Glackens, 
and  the  scenes  which  he  is  the  happiest  in  depicting, 
are  found  in  the  same  slums,  mean  streets  and 
parks  in  which  Degas  finds  his  inspiration  when 
not  at  a  rehearsal  of  a  corps  de  ballet  or  strolling  in 
the  paddock  at  Longchamps — only  they  are  in  the 
poorer  quarters  of  New  York,  and  not  of  Paris. 
But  the  great  difference  between  Degas  and  Glack¬ 
ens  is  that  where  the  former  too  often  seeks  for  the 
ugly  and  repulsive,  the  painfully  sordid,  the  ultra 
prosaic,  the  latter  looks  only  for  what  gaiety  and 
humor  he  may  discover  in  the  scene.  And  Glack¬ 
ens  is  none  the  less  a  faithful  recorder,  an  unflinch¬ 
ing  realist,  because  his  sympathetic  pencil  is  never 
dipped  in  gall,  as  in  the  case  of  the  brutal  brush 
of  the  cynic  Degas. 

Glackens  possesses  much  knowledge  of  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  painting  in  oils — that  most  difficult  of  all 
media ;  his  composition  and  his  palette  are  very 
amusing.  His  drawings  fairly  reek  with  character 
and  his  wonderfully  expressive  line  records  types 
in  such  a  truthful  andjar-seeing  manner,  his  pene¬ 
trating  gaze  sees  so  far  beneath  the  surface  of 


things,  that  we  can  only  marvel  at  the  simple  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  attains  his  ends.  This  genius  for 
instantly  seizing  upon  the  essentials  of  human 
make-up  is  much  of  the  same  order  as  was  Dau¬ 
mier’s — of  whom  Glackens,  it  is  interesting  to  note, 
is  a  great  admirer.  With  a  few  rapid  strokes  of 
his  joyously  spontaneous  pencil  he  is  able  to  record 
unmistakably  some  type,  but  whereas  Daumier,  as 
a  rule,  deliberately  caricatured,  Glackens  only  em¬ 
phasizes  the  salient  characteristics. 

An  artist  possessing  decided  talent  is  Glackens, 
and  his  is  a  career  which  the  student  of  contem¬ 
porary  art  will  do  well  in  following.  He  has  gone 
far:  he  is  going  farther.  A.  E.  G. 

The  American  Water  Color  Society  Exhibition 
remains  on  view  in  New  York  until  May  22. 
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CHEZ  MOUQUIN 
BY  WILLIAM  GLACKENS 


MAY  DAY,  CENTRAL  PARK 
BY  WILLIAM  GLACKENS 
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The  Morgan  Memorial ,  Hartford 


MORGAN  MEMORIAL  BUILDING  BENJAMIN  WISTAR  MORRIS 

HARTFORD,  CONN.  ARCHITECT 


T 


HE  MORGAN  MEMORIAL,  HART¬ 
FORD,  CONN. 


A  memorial  building  erected  in  the 
name  of  Junius  S.  Morgan,  father  of 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  was  recently  dedicated  in 
Hartford,  Conn.  The  building  will  be  used  as  an 
art  gallery,  and  it  is  understood  that  many  of  Mr. 
Morgan’s  objects  of  art  now  in  Europe  may  be 
brought  here  for  safekeeping.  The  building  is  the 
work  of  Benjamin  Wistar  Morris,  architect.  The 
finished  portion  of  the  building  contains  the  princi¬ 
pal  entrance  and  staircase  hall.  A  transverse  corri¬ 
dor  running  north  and  south  connects  with  the 


older  Wadsworth  Athenaeum  Building. 


At  right 


angles  with  this  corridor  extensions  of  the  Morgan 
Buildingwill  be  added  in  the  future.  Immediately 
on  the  east  will  be  a  gallery  for  sculpture,  three 
stories  in  height.  This  will  be  lighted  from  alcoves 
on  the  first  and  second  floors  on  the  north  and  south 
and  from  the  clear-story  windows  at  the  third-story 
level.  The  western  pavilion  is  of  fireproof  con¬ 
struction,  even  the  door  trim  being  covered  with 


iron.  Very  little  wood  has  been  used  in  the  build¬ 
ing  proper.  The  doors  communicating  with  the 
Colt  wing  are  fireproof  and  the  sloping  glass  sky¬ 
lights  are  heavily  reinforced  with  wire.  The  ex¬ 
terior  is  of  pink  Tennessee  marble.  The  main 
staircase  hall  and  principal  corridor  are  also  faced 
with  marble.  To  hold  together  the  contrasting 
architectural  styles  and  materials  of  the  memorial 
building  and  the  Athenaeum,  which  is  Gothic  in 
general  character  and  of  weathered  Glastonbury 
granite,  the  Colt  wing  has  been  given  a  wall  surface 
of  rockfaced  ashlar  and  Crotch  Island  granite, 
through  which  are  run  courses  of  the  Tennessee 
marble,  with  carved  ornamental  work  in  the  same 
material. 

LOUIS  MARK,  of  Budapest,  showed  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  his  interesting  paintings  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Arts  Club,  New  York,  last  month.  The 
exhibition  aroused  great  interest  as  an  example  of 
the  better  Hungarian  painting  of  the  day,  too 
seldom  seen  in  this  country.  The  exhibition  is 
now  on  view  at  the  Buffalo  Fine  Arts  Academy. 
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Blue  Shadows  in  Nature  and  Art 


DETAIL  OE  STAIRWAY  IN  THE  MORGAN  MEMORIAL 
HARTFORD,  CONN. 


Blue  shadows  in  nature  and 

ART 

BY  J.  W.  MORAN 

That  the  luminous,  silvery-blue  moonlights  of 
the  river  Thames  were  invented  by  Whistler,  and 
that  nature  ever  after  imitated  them,  is  an  arresting 
hyperbole  which,  “with  likelihood  to  lead  to  it,” 
has  been  accredited  to  Oscar  Wilde.  Akin  though 
the  saying  be  to  many  another  purposely  con¬ 
ceived  paradox  in  his  three  brilliant  essays  on  the 
Art  of  Criticism,  it  must,  if  his,  have  been  uttered, 
one  would  think,  some  years  before  they  were 
written.  Irrespective,  however,  of  any  question  as 
to  its  origin,  might  not  the  spirit  of  satiric  comment 
it  conveys,  in  regard  to  the  failure  of  artists  and  lay¬ 
men  to  observe  these  transparent,  ethereal  emana¬ 
tions  until  after  Whistler  painted  them,  be  also  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  immemorial  preconvictions  of  both, 
that  the  blue  and  purple  shadows  of  nature  were 
merely  neutral  brown  or  gray,  and  ought  to  be  so 
rendered. 

For  is  it  not  evident  that  it  is  only  since  a  consid¬ 
erable  body  of  artists  of  distinction,  both  in  the 


United  States  and  abroad,  impelled  almost  syn¬ 
chronously  and  with  one  accord,  one  would  think, 
yet  acting,  of  course,  spontaneously  and  independ¬ 
ently,  introduced  blue  and  purple  into  their  shad¬ 
ows,  as  light  conditions  necessitated — and  that  with 
manifest  gain  to  color,  luminosity,  life  and  atmo¬ 
sphere — that  such  artists  as  have  not  as  yet  adopted 
them,  and  some,  at  least,  in  all  probability,  of  the 
amateurs  who  have  seen  them  in  pictures,  have  be¬ 
gun  at  last  to  observe  that  the  colors  are  corrobo¬ 
rated  by  nature  ? 

During  the  five  centuries  over  which  brown  and 
gray  shadows  continued  to  be  in  vogue  the  few  spo¬ 
radic  instances  of  painters  who  employed  color  in 
their  shadows  had  no  effect  in  changing  the  prac¬ 
tice.  When  Turner  introduced  blue  and  purple 
into  his,  the  innovation  was  met  with  ridicule,  he 
himself  being  considered  an  irresponsible  eccentric. 
Now,  however,  we  find  in  The  International 
Studio  of  June  last  Mr.  Henri  Frantz,  in  his  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  works  of  M.  Jeanes,  saying  that  “his 
wonderful  power  as  a  colorist  .  .  .  makes  one 

think  of  no  less  a  person  than  the  great  Turner 
himself.”  Accompanying  the  article  is  a  fine  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  Mar  mar  ole  Dolomites,  in  which  the 
setting  and  color  of  the  clouds,  the  wonderful  play 
of  red-purple  and  blue  shadows  over  the  impressive 
mass  of  the  mountain  range,  might  form  an  object 
lesson  on  the  subject  of  the  present  article.  More 
than  half  a  century  after  Turner  first  began  his 
color  innovations  had  passed  before  Manet,  toward 
the  end  of  his  career,  introduced  violet  shadows  and 
his  freer,  more  broken,  though  flowing  brushwork — 
becoming  the  protagonist  of  la  peinture  claire. 
Monet,  Sisley  and  Renoir  we  know  followed  him 
in  these,  though  with  a  more  minced-looking,  stac¬ 
cato  execution ;  their  younger  followers,  Seurat,  Sig¬ 
nac  and  Anquetin,  adding  “the  division  of  the 
tones,”  together  with  extravagant  color  theories  and 
uses  of  violet ;  Monet  progressing  into  blue  shadows 
only  as  late  as  his  Thames  series.  In  the  interval 
between  Turner  and  Manet  an  occasional  practi¬ 
tioner  of  both,  or  either,  appeared — -Sam  Bough, 
Melville,  Mactaggart,  rarely  Mauve,  Jules  Breton 
— but  only  in  one  or  two  sunlit  snow  scenes — 
Corot  but  seldom,  Bargue  and  Domingo.  These 
are  all  I  can  at  present  recall,  but  in  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Museum  I  noticed  in  an  example  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  The  Deposition  prom  the  Cross,  by 
Antonello  Da  Messina,  purple  shadows  of  build¬ 
ings  behind  the  figures  and  blue  shadows  among  the 
peaks  of  a  snow-capped  sierra  in  the  distance.  In 
Frans  Hals’s  portrait  of  his  wife  there  are  grayish- 
blue  shadows  in  her  wide,  ample  collar  and  her  cuffs 
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and  also  in  the  collars  of  the  two  tine  portraits  of 
men  by  Rembrandt  on  the  same  wall.  A  young  ar¬ 
tist  to  whom  I  pointed  out  these  shadows,  on  return¬ 
ing  to  the  Hals,  of  which  he  was  making  a  careful 
study,  said  that  the  grayish  blues  he  had  not  before 
observed  now  seemed  to  him  to  give  to  the  whole 
color  scheme  a  greater  fulness  and  significance. 

The  late  J.  H.  Twachtman  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  first  American  artist  to  employ  blue  shad¬ 
ows,  and  yet  I  cannot  remember  any  instance  of 
them  in  his  four  pictures  at  the  World’s  Fair  in 
1893.  In  the  end  of  the  following  year,  however, 
having  been  asked  to  give  a  series  of  talks  on  the 
comparative  merits  and  technique  of  a  large  collec¬ 
tion  of  pictures  by  contemporary  American  artists 
to  an  audience  composed  of  the  members  of  an  art 
society  and  of  certain  other  clubs,  it  so  happened 
that  one  of  the  pictures  selected  by  me  for  apprecia¬ 
tion  was  one  of  these  brilliantly  sunlighted  snow 
scenes  with  luminous  blue  shadows  with  which  all 
lovers  of  the  art  of  Mr.  Twachtman  are  now  famil¬ 
iar.  I  had  spoken  somewhat  enthusiastically  of  it, 
and  among  other  things  had  said  that  the  color  of 
these  shadows  was  true  to  nature,  when  it  at  once 
became  evident  that  I  was  the  only  person  present 
who  held  that  view  of  the  color,  my  hearers  being 
unanimously  of  opinion  that,  under  all  conditions  of 
lighting,  the  shadows  of  nature  were  gray,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  introduction  of  blue  was  a  mere  color 
fad  of  the  artist. 


To  me,  who  for  twenty  years  previously  had  seen 
these  blue  shadows  in  nature,  even  on  such  unprom¬ 
ising  surfaces  as  those  of  gray  macadamized  roads 
and  occasionally  in  landscapes,  this  attitude  was  in¬ 
comprehensible.  But  as  bltie  shadows  of  the  same 
pitch  happened  to  lie  on  the  deep  sunlit  snow  all 
round  the  building  which  contained  the  collection,  I 
thought  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  disabusing 
my  hearers  of  their  idea.  None  of  them,  however 
had,  it  appeared,  ever  previously  observed  the  color 
in  shadows  on  snow.  Some  could  not  see  it  then, 
and  others  there  were  who,  although  they  did, 
frankly  maintained  that  their  recognition  of  it  was 
due  to  suggestion,  and  to  this  notion  they  ad¬ 
hered  when  on  the  following  day  they  had  been  un¬ 
able,  as  they  said,  to  see  the  color  for  themselves. 
But  lest  it  should  appear  that  this  was  but  a  solitary, 
or  unusual,  instance  in  which  people  of  intelligence 
and  culture,  the  majority  of  whom  were  conversant 
with  the  contents  of  galleries  at  home  and  abroad, 
were  unable  from  preconviction  to  see  blue  in  na¬ 
ture  shadows,  I  think  it  well  to  say  that,  during  the 
fifteen  years  which  have  since  elapsed,  I  have  met 
with  innumerable  instances  of  people  of  similar 
caliber,  several  of  them  personal  friends,  to  whom  it 
had  never  occurred  that  shadows  on  snow,  or  any 
other  surface,  could  be  anything  else  than  neutral 
in  color. 

One  result  of  this  impasse,  nevertheless,  was  that 
it  led  to  an  attempt  on  my  part  to  discover  the  cause 
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of  the  blue  color.  Realizing,  however,  that  the 
blue  on  the  white  snow  seemed  to  be  so  direct  look¬ 
ing,  so  unrelated  a  color  fact,  that  no  clue  could  be 
obtained  by  “studying  over  it  ”  I  began  a  series  of 
observations  on  the  conditions  attending  the  con¬ 
junction  of  artificial  lights,  when  first  turned  on, 
with  the  daylight,  and  after  dark  with  one  another. 
One  morning,  before  daybreak,  only  one  Edison 
being  turned  on,  I  noticed  that  the  shadows  on 
dishes  and  of  those  on  the  white  tablecloth  were 
purple.  The  blind  of  a  window  behind  me  having 
been  left  fully  up,  at  the  first  indications  of  daylight 
from  an  overcast  sky  the  purple,  for  a  brief  time, 
remained  unchanged.  As  daylight  slowly  ad¬ 
vanced,  however,  although  not  as  yet  sufficient  to 
read  by,  the  purple  of  such  shadows  and  portions  of 
others  it  touched  began  to  be  faintly  tinged  with 
blue.  This  bluing,  once  it  started,  seemed  to  keep 
pace  with  the  oncoming  daylight,  until,  through 
bluish-purple,  purplish-blue  and  dark  blue  (techni¬ 
cally  “weak”),  a  pure  blue  was  finally  attained,  and 
that  some  time  before  full  daylight.  The  Edison 
was  then  turned  off,  and  when  again  turned  on,  this 
pure  blue  instantly  reappeared,  tout  a  coup ,  as  it 
seemed,  not  a  trace  of  purple  having  been  visible. 


The  fact  that  the  purple 
of  the  Edison  shadow  per¬ 
sisted  in  presence  of  the 
first  entering  daylight,  and 
then,  under  gradually  in¬ 
creasing  daylight  and  pro¬ 
gressive  bluings  gradually 
became  a  full  blue,  having 
seemed  to  point  to  purple 
being  the  matrix  of  that 
color  in  shadows,  at  least, 
naturally  led  to  the  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  color  of 
those  of  other  artificial 
lights.  The  lights  observed 
being  named  below,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  say  that  they 
proved  all  to  be  practically 
purple.  The  next  step  was 
to  ascertain  what  the  color 
of  the  shadows  of  any  two 
of  these  lights  cast  on  a 
field  which  both  illumined 
would  be.  It  being  essen¬ 
tial  that  lights  normal  in 
color  should  be  observed 
only,  highly  illuminated 

BY  JOHN  C.  JOHANSEN  ,  . 

business  centers  were 
avoided.  The  conjunction 
first  selected,  therefore,  was  that  of  a  single  arc  light 
upward  of  fifty  feet  from  a  corner  store,  with  only  a 
few  Edisons  in  the  window  facing  the  arc,  shadows 
of  both  falling  on  the  cement  sidewalk.  Those  of 
the  Edison  were,  as  in  the  above  observation,  blue, 
not  purple ;  those  of  the  arc  a  red  purple,  through 
accession  of  light  from  the  Edisons.  The  persist¬ 
ence  of  purple  in  the  arc  shadows,  and  the  change  to 
blue  in  those  of  the  Edison,  seemed  to  indicate  a 
condition  of  color  dominance,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
light  of  the  arc  over  that  of  the  Edison  A  similar 
dominance — this  term  being  now  for  brevity  used, 
and  only  the  name  of  the  light  exerting  dominance, 
— both  of  the  arc  and  the  incandescent-arc  over  the 
Welsbach,  Lindsay  and  other  mantle  lights  and  the 
acetylene  jet  was  observed ;  each  of  the  latter  domi¬ 
nating  a  clear  gas  flame;  the  latter  slightly  domina¬ 
ting  a  used  Edison;  the  Edison,  quite  new,  slightly 
dominating  the  ordinary  gas  flame ;  both  domina¬ 
ting  an  ordinary  kerosene  lamp;  a  small  kerosene 
lamp  dominating  the  yellow,  not  the  red,  flames  of 
a  stove  fire;  these,  a  candle;  and  it,  a  common 
match.  The  moon  when  full  and  clear  was  seen  to 
dominate  such  lights  as  were  in  use  out  of  doors. 
After  a  delay  of  some  months,  occasioned  by  the 
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long  intervals  between  recurring  conjunctions,  and 
the  necessity  of  atmospheric  conditions  being  favor¬ 
able,  one  evening  when  there  lingered  about  an 
hour’s  low-toned  daylight  reflected  from  the  zenith, 
and  the  moon  was  full,  a  pure  blue  shadow  on  a 
white  envelope  was  obtained. 

The  shadow  of  the  sun  on  snow  being  blue 
through  the  influence  of  daylight,  an  unbroken  suc¬ 
cession  of  instances  of  color  dominance  has  been 
shown.  And  as  the  sun  itself  is  thus  dominated, 
and  daylight  and  moonlight  are  the  most  diffused  of 
all  illuminants,  it  is  evident  that  transmitted  light 
plays  no  part  in  such  dominance.  Again,  as  in  the 
conjunction  of  two  artificial  lights,  the  dominating 
light  was  observed  to  be  also  the  more  diffused,  it 
follows  that  it  is  to  the  action  of  the  preponderating 


amount  of  diffused  light  emitted  by  the  dominating 
light  that  the  blue  color  of  a  shadow  is  due. 

Nature  shadows  existing  in  bodies  or  masses,  and 
blue  bases  of  shadows  the  bodies  of  which,  though 
blue,  are  invisible,  and  other  cognate  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  them,  will  be  dealt  with  in  a  future  article. 

{To  be  continued ) 


Courtesy  oj  N.  E.  Monlross 
THE  SHELL 


IN  THE  GALLERIES 

By  the  death  of  Seth  Morton  Vose  in  his 
seventy-ninth  year  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  last 
month  Boston  loses  its  oldest  art  dealer.  Air. 
Vose  was  as  well  the  oldest  art  dealer  in  America 


and  was  known  among 
the  dean.  For  many  y< 


BY  ROBERT  REIO 


his  fellow  connoisseurs  as 
;ars  his  gallery  in  the  Old 
Studio  Building  was  the 
rendezvous  of  art  lovers 
from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  He  introduced 
into  this  country  the  now 
famous  Barbizon  School 
of  French  painters  of  the 
period  of  1830. 

Corot  and  Daubigny 
were  Mr.  Vose’s  favor¬ 
ites.  He  began  buying 
Corots  in  1852 — when  it 
was  hardly  possible  to 
sell  these  now  highly 
valued  paintings  at  even 
a  nominal  sum — Troy- 
ons  in  1854,  and  by  1857 
he  owned  a  large  collec¬ 
tion  of  paintings  by  these 
artists,  Millet,  Delacroix 
and  others  of  the  same 
schools.  In  1873  when 
Mr.  Vose’s  collection  of 
Corot’s,  which  cost  him 
$25,000,  was  offered  for 
sale  at  a  public  exhi¬ 
bition  the  highest  price 
asked  for  a  single  pic¬ 
ture  was  $1,250.  By 
good  chance  not  a  single 
one  was  sold,  for  in  1887 
for  a  small  portion  of 
the  collection  he  receiv¬ 
ed  $92,000,  selling  live 
at  $10,000  each,  which 
would  now  be  considered 
an  insignificant  sum  for 
these  pictures. 
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Ill  the  Galleries 


Courtesy  of  N.  E.  Montross 
THE  FLOWER  GIRL 

Julius  Oehme,  at  his  new  galleries,  467  Fifth 
Avenue,  opposite  the  Public  Library,  near  Fortieth 
Street,  has  been  showing  a  collection  of  works  by 
John  C.  Johansen,  a  painter  who  has  been  rapidly 
coming  to  the  front.  The  group  of  Venetian  scenes 
hung  in  the  galleries  have  a  fresh  and  original  char¬ 
acter  which  one  does  not  learn  to  expect  from  the 
subject.  Venice  has  been  painted  so  much  that  it 
adds  a  genuine  pleasure  to  find  it  interpreted  with  a 
distinctive  note.  Mr.  Johansen  handles  his  archi¬ 
tectural  drawing  firmly  and  well,  but  in  a  summary 
enough  fashion  to  subordinate  it  to  its  more  fluent 
pictorial  purpose.  Besides  the  Venetian  and  the 
other  Italian  subjects  which  he  has  chosen  to  depict 
he  is  better  known  in  the  larger  exhibitions  for  his 
figure  groups,  in  which  he  shows  great  interest  in 
the  management  of  lighting.  A  recent  example  is 


The  Prelude,  seen  also  at 
the  Pennsylvania  Academy, 
which  we  reproduce  here¬ 
with.  We  had  occasion 
some  five  or  six  years  ago 
to  call  attention  to  Mr. 
Johansen’s  original  and  in¬ 
dividual  treatment  of  figure 
subjects  under  decided 
lights,  as  in  The  Picture 
Book,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
record  the  progress  with 
which  he  is  distancing  his 
earlier  achievements. 

The  annual  exhibition  of 
the  Ten  American  Paint¬ 
ers,  which  has  been  held  at 
the  new  Montross  Galleries, 
550  Fifth  Avenue,  near  For¬ 
tieth  Street,  has  been  one 
of  the  most  delightful  of  the 
groups  of  paintings  recent¬ 
ly  seen  in  the  city.  The  in¬ 
dividual  quality  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  members  of  this  society 
are,  of  course,  too  well 
marked  and  distinct  to  pro¬ 
duce  any  noticeable  super¬ 
ficial  differences  in  the  ex¬ 
hibitions  from  season  to 
season.  One  or  two  ex¬ 
amples  have  already  been 
noted  in  other  exhibitions — - 
as,  for  instance,  Mr.  Weir’s 
study  of  night,  l"he  Hunt¬ 
er's  M  oon,  Mr.Tarbell’s  Jo¬ 
sephine  and  Mercie,  now 
owned  by  the  Corcoran  Gallery,  and  Mr.  Hassam’s 
Chinese  Merchants,  about  which  it  would  be  difficult 
not  to  wax  enthusiastic.  Mr.  Reid’s  painting,  The 
Shell,  is  one  of  his  best  works  so  far.  Mr.  Weir  has 
produced  in  The  Flower  Girl  a  canvas  most  charac¬ 
teristic  in  its  technical  delicacies. 

An  unusual  series  of  prints  by  Hokusai,  illustrat¬ 
ing  scenes  from  noted  Japanese  poems,  is  on  view  at 
the  Yamanaka  Galleries,  254  Fifth  Avenue,  and 
should  not  be  missed.  A  more  extended  descrip¬ 
tion  of  these  prints,  of  which  some  examples  are 
shown  herewith,  will  be  published  later. 

An  exhibition  of  paintings  by  Alfred  East,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Royal  Society  of  British  Artists,  has  been 
put  on  view  at  the  National  Arts  Club.  The  exhi¬ 
bition  was  opened  with  a  reception  to  this  distin¬ 
guished  English  painter  and  etcher. 


BY  J.  ALDEN  WEIR 
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VERETT  Tone 


is  the  Heart  of  Harmony 


To  own  an  iEberett  is  accepted  among  the  World  s 
greatest  Artists  as  proof  of  best  tone  judgment 


The  harmonies  of  Grieg, 
rugged  in  Northland  vigor, 
ring  with  matchless  majesty 
through  the  superb  singing 


tone  of 


Eurrrtt  Prices  Appeal  to  those  who  demand  the  best 

Uprights,  $500  to  $675.  Grands,  $725  to  $1500.  Special  Art  Cases  to  Order.  Write  us  if  your 
dealer  does  not  sell  the  Eurrptt.  We  will  make  it  easy  for  you  to  inspect  the  piano  before 
purchase,  which  can  be  arranged  on  pleasing  terms.  Catalog  on  application. 

The  John  Church  Company 

CINCINNATI  CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 

OWNERS  OF  THE  EVERETT  PIANO  CO.  BOSTON,  mass. 
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For  the  City  or 
Country  House 


Information  concerning  decoration  and  furnishing, 
as  well  as  building,  architectural  plans  and  material, 
will  be  cheerfully  furnished  by  this  department  on 
request,  address  HOME  MAKERS  DEPART¬ 
MENT,  The  International  Studio,  114  West 
Thirty-second  Street,  New  York. 


ORIENTAL  RUGS  OF 
DISTINCTION,  TO  MEET 
DECORATIVE  NEEDS 


Kent  -  Costikyan 

MURRAY  HILL  BUILDING 
Eight  West  Thirty-eighth  Street,  New  York 


GARDEN 

ORNAMENTS 


ITALIAN,  FRENCH 
AND  ENGLISH 
STONE  FURNITURE 


Expert  in  the  enrichment  of  gardens, 

PERGOLAS,  TERRACES,  ENTRANCES,  BALUS¬ 
TERS,  TERMINALS,  JARDINIERES,  VASES,  BENCHES 


FRANCIS 

HOWARD 

15  EAST  34th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


THE  ENGLISH  HOUSE 


How  to  Judge  Its  Periods  and  Styles 

By  W.  SHAW  SPARROW  8vo.  Illustrated.  $2-5°  net.  Postage  20  cents 


ADDITIONS  TO  THE  METRO- 
ZA  POLITAN  MUSEUM  BUILD - 
ING 

The  past  year  witnessed  the  completion 
of  the  new  extension  to  the  building  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  authorized 
February  2, 1904,  after  designs  by  Messrs. 
McKirn,  Mead  &  White,  which,  joining 
the  main  Fifth  Avenue  front  at  Eighty- 
third  Street  and  stretching  to  the  north  13S 
feet,  will  form  a  connection  with  the  north 
corner  block,  which  will  be  the  next  addi¬ 
tion,  says  a  writer  in  the  Metropolitan  Mu¬ 
seum  Bulletin.  The  second  floor  of  this 
building  was  thrown  open  to  the  public 
for  the  first  time  on  the  occasion  of  the 
opening  of  the  Exhibition  of  German 
Paintings  and  afterward  for  the  Hudson- 
I  ulton  Exhibition.  This  floor  will  even¬ 
tually  be  given  over  to  the  display  of  the 
collections  of  decorative  arts,  except  in 
the  central  room,  which  will  be  reserved 
for  the  temporary  loan  exhibitions.  The 
first  floor  will  be  used  for  the  Department 
of  Egyptian  Art. 

A  second  addition  designed  by  Messrs. 
McKim,  Mead  &  White,  measuring  183 
by  100  feet  and  extending  north  from  the 
part  of  the  old  building  completed  in  1892, 
has  been  turned  over  to  the  Museum  by 
the  city  and  has  recently  been  opened  to 
the  public.  Into  this  extension,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  lofty  main  hall  measuring  116  by 
42  feet  and  twenty-four  rooms  surround¬ 
ing  it  on  two  floors,  are  brought  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  European  Decorative  Art,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Hoentschel  collection  of  French 
eighteenth-century  art  presented  by  Mr.  J. 
Pierpont  Morgan  in  1906  and  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  Gothic  art  lent  by  him. 

The  extension,  built  also  after  designs  by 
Messrs.  McKim,  Mead  &  White  to  house 
the  Library,  begun  in  the  fall  of  1908  and 
completed  last  year,  has  not  yet  been  oc¬ 
cupied  because  of  numerous  delays.  It  is, 
however,  hoped  that  it  may  be  open  for  use 
this  summer. 

A  contract  was  awarded  by  the  city  to¬ 
ward  the  close  of  the  last  year  for  a  new  ex¬ 
tension,  with  frontage  of  212  feet  to  the 
north  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  of  144  feet  run¬ 
ning  thence  to  the  west. 

THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY 
OF  CRAFTSMEN 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  National  So¬ 
ciety  of  Craftsmen  will  be  held  at  the  Arts 
Club  Studio,  1 19  East  Nineteenth  Street, 
New  York  City,  on  the  evening  of  Friday, 
April  29,  at  8.30  o’clock.  On  April  28 
there  will  be  one  of  a  series  of  informal  re¬ 
ceptions  and  teas. 

SALES  BY  THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY 
OF  CRAFTSMEN 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  National  Society  of  Crafts¬ 
men,  1 19  East  Nineteenth  Street,  New 
York  City,  it  was  decided  that  in  future 
the  commission  on  sales  should  be  the 
same  as  that  of  other  arts  and  crafts  soci¬ 
eties — namely,  20  per  cent,  to  members 
and  30  per  cent,  to  non-members. 


Of  unique  educational  value.  The  style  is  at  all  times  simple  and  easy  of 
apprehension.'’ — Chicago  Evening  Post. 


JOHN  LANE  COMPANY  ::  ::  NEW  YORK 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  WESTERN  ARTISTS 
The  fourteenth  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Society  of  Western  Artists  has  just  been 
closed  at  the  Cincinnati  Art  Museum. 
The  collection  goes  to  Detroit  for  May. 
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Whittall’s  Anglo  Persian  Rug — 9x  12 — Pattern  308 — Color  311 — Design  Patented 


HTHIS  name  woven  in  the  back  of  a  rug  or  carpet  guarantees  Quality  Perfection  of  Design 
and  Color  Blending. 


Department  O 


M.  J.  WHITTALL 


Send  for  Illustrated  Booklet 


WORCESTER,  MASS. 
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Poster  Contest 

$350.00 

IN  PRIZES 

manufacturer  of  a  high-class 
article  of  household  utility  is  offering 
Three  Hundred  and  Fifty  Dollars  in 
Prizes  for  the  best  three  Advertising 
Posters  submitted  by  July  i,  1910,  the 
Prizes  to  be  awarded  by  specially  selected 
j  ury,  as  follows  : 


First 

Prize  . 

$200.00 

Second 

Prize  . 

I  00.00 

Third 

Prize  . 

50.00 

{All  additional  Posters  accepted 

will  be  paid  for ) 

Posters  should  be  submitted  in  colors, 
though  designs  in  black  and  white,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  color  sketch,  will  be 
acceptable. 

Any  artist  wishing  to  enter  the  contest 
can  secure  additional  information  by 
writing. 

A  ddress 

Manufacturer  s  Poster  Contest 

In  care  of 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO 

1 14  West  32c!  Street,  New  York  City 


A  FOUNTAIN  AFTER  THAT  OF 
THE  VILLA  ALBANI 

There  has  recently  been  placed  in  the 
court  of  the  new  Belnord  Apartment  House, 
at  Eighty-sixth  Street  and  Broadway,  New 
York  City,  which  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
building  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  an  unus¬ 
ually  large  marble  fountain.  This  foun¬ 
tain  is  a  copy  of  the  one  in  the  Villa  Albani 
at  Rome.  As  seen  at  the  Belnord  it  is  the 
central  and  distinctly  imposing  feature  of 
a  formal  architectural  garden,  such  as  is 
not  often  found  in  the  heart  of  the  residen¬ 
tial  district  of  a  great  city,  where  space  is 
at  a  premium.  The  fountain  is  the  work 
of  Francis  Howard,  of  New  York,  and  has 
attracted  much  attention. 


FOUNTAIN  AFTER  THAT  IN  THE  VILLA  ALBANI 
ROME,  IN  THE  COURT  OF  THE  BELNORD 
APARTMENT  HOUSE,  NEW  YORK 


The  cesnola  collection 

CLASSIFIED  BY  PROFESSOR 
MYRES 

The  most  important  piece  of  work  ac¬ 
complished  by  the  Department  of  Clas¬ 
sical  Art  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art  during  the  year  has  been  the  thorough 
examination,  classification  and  rearrange¬ 
ment  of  the  pottery  and  sculptures  in  the 
Cesnola  collection  of  Cypriote  antiquities, 
says  a  writer  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Museum  of  Art.  Appreciating 
the  fact  that  this  collection  has  been  for 
many  years  a  subject  of  discussion  among 
archeologists  it  was  the  wish  of  Mr.  Rob¬ 
inson,  the  assistant  director,  that  it  should 
be  examined  under  the  direction  of  a  dis¬ 
interested  authority  whose  judgment  would 
be  accepted  by  scholars  as  final  and  that 
its  rearrangement  should  be  based  upon 
the  results  of  the  most  recent  investigations 
in  Cypriote  archeology.  This  desire  was 
cordially  supported  by  the  trustees  and 
they  have  been  fortunate  in  securing  the 
services  of  Prof.  John  L.  Myres,  of  the 
University  of  Liverpool,  under  whose  per¬ 
sonal  guidance  the  work  is  now  nearly 
completed.  The  large  gallery  containing 
this  part  of  the  Cesnola  collection  will  soon 
be  open  to  the  public  in  its  new  arrange¬ 
ment,  by  which  it  will  be  found  to  have 
gained  immensely  in  interest  to  the  lay  vis¬ 
itor  as  well  as  the  specialist. 

CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS  ART  SCHOOL 
It  has  been  announced  that  Miss  Annie 
Leary,  founder  of  the  Christopher  Colum¬ 
bus  University,  at  Charlton  Street,  New 
York,  in  1907,  will  found  another  memo¬ 
rial  to  the  discoverer  in  an  art  school  to  be 
erected  on  Fifth  Avenue,  opposite  Central 
Park. 
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n  is  Mark  Identifies  Mayheu)  furniture 


wmM 

WS 


Sheraton  Designs 

represent  the  perfect  combination  of 
elegance  and  strength.  Always  distin¬ 
guished  by  grace  and  beauty,  with  an 
appearance  of  lightness,  they  are  no 
less  sturdy  than  furniture  must  be  to 
be  permanently  useful.  Many  exam¬ 
ples  of  Sheraton’s  own  workmanship 
have  been  continuously  in  use  since 
they  left  his  master  hand  late  in  the 
18th  Century.  These  illustrations  of 

Mayhew 

Furniture 

in  the  designs  of  Sheraton  are  suggestive 
of  the  artistic  charm  of  the  furniture. 
Through  two  generations  the  Mayhews 
have  insisted  upon  absolute  fidelity  to 
good  designs  and  equally  upon  the 
strictest  integrity  in  manufacture.  The 
result  is  the  general  acceptance  of  May¬ 
hew  Furniture  as  a  standard. 

Dealers  in  all  important  cities  will  gladly 
show  you  these  and  many  other  examples 
in  a  way  to  demonstrate  the  difference 
between  Mayhew  furniture  and  ordinary 
commercial  reproductions.  Names  of 
dealers  furnished  upon  request. 

MAYHEW  COMPANY 

MILWAUKEE 


3° 
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Ayraar  Embury,  II 
Architect 


OUR  BOOK 

“Concrete  Houses 
and  Cottages” 

(two  volumes,  one  of  large  houses 
and  one  of  small  houses,  $  1 .00  each) 


Having  learned  that  a  comfortable,  con¬ 
venient,  fireproof,  attractive  and  artis¬ 
tic  house  in  any  style  of  architecture  can 
be  built  with  properly  made  concrete, 
then  further  investigation  will  prove  that 


will  show  you  just  what  has  been 
done  by  the  use  of  concrete  in 
building  attractive  homes.  It 
contains  both  pictures  and  floor 
plans  and  will  be  a  helpful  and 
intelligent  inspiration  to  every 
prospective  home  builder. 

If  your  present  or  prospective 
home  has  any  grounds  whatever, 
even  a  small  back  yard,  you  will 
need  at  once  a  copy  of  our  book, 
“Concrete  Construction  about 
the  Home  and  on  the  Farm,” 
which  is  sent  free.  It  will  suggest 
many  useful  and  beautiful  things 
that  you  can  make  yourself  of 
concrete  for  outdoor  use. 

OTHER  BOOKS: 


Concrete  in  Highway  Construction.  .  $1.00 
Reinforced  Concrete  in  Factory 

Construction  (delivery  charge)  .10 
Concrete  in  Railroad  Construction.  .  1.00 

Concrete  Cottages .  Free 

Concrete  Garages .  Free 


NONE  JUST ASGOOB 


ATLAS 

PORTLAND 

CEMENT 

MAKES  THE  BEST  CONCRETE 

Atlas  Portland  Cement  is  the  world’s  stan¬ 
dard.  1 1  is  made  from  genuine  Portland 
Cement  Rock  only,  contains  no  furnace 
slag,  is  always  fine,  always  uniform,  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  plants  with  the  largest  capacity 
in  the  world,  and  is  the  brand  bought 
by  the  United  States  Government  to  be 
used  in  building  the  Panama  Canal. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  Atlas,  write  to 

THE  ATLAS  PORTLAND  CEMENT  co. 

Dept.  99,  30  Broad  St.,  New  York 

Largest  productive  capacity  of  any  Cement  Company  in  the  world. 
Over  50,000  barrels  per  day] 


Hirer 


CATALOGUE  AND  SKETCHES  ON  REQUEST 

RUSTIC  CONSTRUCTION  WORKS 

33  Fulton  Street  NEW  YORK 


RUSTIC 


TEA  HOUSES 

PERGOLAS 

ARBORS 

BOAT  AND  BATH  HOUSES 
BRIDGES 

GATES 

FLOWER  STANDS 

TABLES 

CHAIRS 

BIRD  HOUSES 

BACK  STOPS  FOR 

TENNIS  COURTS 


THE  PERMANENT  KIND 


“  Have  nothing  in  your  houses  that  you  do  not  know  to 

useful  or  believe  to  be  beautiful.” — William  Morris. 

The  National  Society  of 
Home  Art  and  Decoration 

The  purposes  of  this  society  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  secure  the  adoption  by  building  contractors, 
architects  and  owners  of  better  standards  of  design  and 
decoration  in  the  average  American  homes — city,  village 
and  country. 

2.  To  induce  the  manufacturers  of  all  decorative  ma¬ 
terials  used  in  American  homes  to  raise  the  standard  of 
design  in  their  product,  and  to  urge  them  to  cooperate 
more  fully  with  the  architect,  contractor  and  owner 
along  ideal  decorative  lines. 

3.  To  urge  the  study  of  the  principles  of  home  art. 
architecture  and  decoration  in  schools  and  educational 
organizations. 

4.  To  take  part  in  the  exhibitions  of  architectural  and 
arts  and  crafts  societies,  with  a  view  to  the  assembling  of 
designs  and  examples  bearing  upon  the  subject. 

5.  To  conduct  through  the  columns  of  The  Inter¬ 
national  Studio  a  department  of  suggestions  to  read¬ 
ers  and  members  of  the  society,  and  also  to  conduct  an 
established  inquiry  department,  through  which,  by  pub¬ 
lication  or  personal  replies,  information  bearing  in  any 
way  upon  the  subject  may  be  readily  secured,  in  so  far 
as  expert  authorities  and  careful  consideration  can  sup* 
ply  it. 

6.  To  keep  members  informed  concerning  publica¬ 
tions  and  exhibitions,  through  the  columns  of  The  In¬ 
ternational  Studio,  and  the  bulletins  and  publica¬ 
tions  that  the  society  may  be  called  upon  to  issue. 

7.  To  cooperate  with  local  clubs  and  associations  in 
supplying  exhibitions,  lectures,  lantern  slides,  etc. 

An  advisory  committee  of  eminent  specialists  will 
shortly  be  elected,  and  their  services  invited  in  their 
several  capacities. 

For  information  concerning  membership  apply  to 
the  treasurer,  Mr.  Pendleton  Dudley,  34  Pine  Street 
New  York. 


International  Studio  Year  Book ,  1910 

HOUSE  AT  GUILDFORD,  SURREY 
R.  F.  JOHNSTON,  ARCHITECT 


POINTS  TO  BEAR  IN  MIND  IN 
BUILDING 

BY  C.  II.  B.  QUENNELL 

Members  of  the  National  Society  of 
Home  Art  and  Decoration  will  be  interested 
in  the  latest  issue  of  the  International 
Studio  Year  Book,  which  has  just  made  its 
appearance  and  which  gives  valuable  sug¬ 
gestions  from  recent  work  done  in  Great 
Britian,  Germany,  Austria  and  Hungary. 
Critical  articles  are  contributed  by  C.  H. 
B.  Quennell,  for  Great  Britain;  L.  Deub- 
ner,  for  Germany;  A.  S.  Levetus,  for  Aus¬ 
tria  and  Hungary.  Mr.  Quennell  in  the 
course  of  his  articles  makes  some  practical 
suggestions  respecting  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  architect,  builder  and  client  and  the 
possibilities  which  the  developments  of  the 
day  offer  to  the  architect  who  is  alive  to  his 
best  opportunity. 

At  the  moment,  he  writes,  the  architect 
is  confronted  with  all  sorts  of  new  methods 
of  building — as,  for  instance,  steel  construc¬ 
tion  and  ferro-concrete — and  his  eventual 
success  will  depend  largely  on  the  measure 
in  which  he  keeps  pace  with  these  innova¬ 
tions,  taking  what  is  good  and  rejecting 
the  bad.  For  instance,  assuming  that  a 
rolled-steel  joist  be  employed  to  support  a 
floor,  it  is  better  to  finish  the  same  as  a 
plastered  beam,  which  will  add  to  its  fire- 
resisting  qualities. 
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Furniture  That  Is 
More  Than  Furniture 


FURNITURE  can  be  more  than  a  mere  conven¬ 
ience;  rising  to  the  dignity  of  a  cherished  pos¬ 
session  it  can  assume  the  aspect  ot  a  personality. 

The  recognition  of  this  has  made  our  Replica- 
reproductions  the  recognized  standard  of  com¬ 
parison  by  which  makers  ol  furniture  ol  the 
highest  class  rate  their  own  products. 

The  name  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Furniture 
Company  has  been  for  years  a  synonym  for  at¬ 
tractive  appearance  and  conscientious  construction. 

Our  productions  are  offered  for  sale  in  New  York  only.  Here 
they  may  be  seen  in  the  Twelve  Galleries  of  the  Building  especially 
designed  and  built  for  the  Grand  Rapids  Furniture  Company. 

The  individuality  of  these  admirable  Of  actual  assistance  to  those  furnish- 

examples  of  the  modern  Cabinetmaker’s  ing,  however,  will  be  found  our  book,  “The 
craft  is  such  that  an  illustrated  Catalogue  would  House  and  Its  Plenishing,”  which  will  be 
be  misleading  rather  than  helpful.  sent  to  all  who  write  us  of  their  exact  needs. 


Furniture  Company 

INCOR.POR_ATEDJk  ©f 


34  and  36  West  Thirty-Second  Street 
New  York 
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The  architect  will  keep  in  mind  the 
great  tradition  of  his  craft  and  not  be  led, 
on  the  one  hand,  into  the  doubtful  paths 
of  reproduction,  or,  on  the  other,  into  the 
wild  mazes  of  eccentricity.  His  houses 
will  be  suited  to  the  special  requirements 
of  his  client,  the  site  and  materials.  He 
will  neglect  Isaac  Ware,  who,  having  de¬ 
signed  the  exterior,  used  a  sort  of  archi¬ 
tectural  shoe  horn  to  get  the  interior 
squeezed  in.  The  client’s  house  must 
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reflect  his  personality;  be  he  studious,  then 
the  library  will  show  it ;  or  of  more  sociable 
disposition,  then  ball  and  billiard  room 
will  evidence  such  qualities.  Plan  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  the  exterior  elevations, 
but  most  certainly  it  should  come  first. 
Men  and  women  of  to-day  are  an  essen¬ 
tially  open-air  race,  and  it  is  not  logical 
to  ask  them  to  live  in  a  house  suitable  for, 
say,  one  of  Jane  Austin’s  heroines.  The 
architect  will  next  consider  the  site  and  its 
peculiarities,  and  the  suggestions  that  it 
will  offer  for  an  individual  treatment  of 
house  and  garden  in  regard  to  aspect  are 
endless.  A  fine  view  or  a  good  tree  to  be 
preserved  may  be  a  happy  start  and  must 
be  carefully  considered;  or  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining,  say,  one  room  with  a  fine  view 
looking  north  and  yet  getting  sun  into  the 
other  rooms  may  give  the  keynote  for  the 
whole. 

The  materials  for  the  house  will  have 
their  share  in  determining  its  character, 
and,  as  previously  noted,  should  always 
be  local  ones  if  of  good  quality — stone  in 
a  stone  country,  and  bricks  where  they 
are  made. 

From  the  client’s  point  of  view,  one  very 
important  detail  is  the  question  of  cost, 
and  here  the  architect  should  be  his  best 
friend.  He  will  be  careful  in  his  design, 
that  the  simplest  methods  are  the  ones 
adopted,  and  in  so  doing  he  will  be  acting 
only  on  the  traditions  of  his  craft,  because 
the  fine  old  houses  were  produced  largely 
by  a  race  of  craftsmen  who  instinctively 
built  in  the  simplest  way,  with  the  best 
results.  An  architect’s  duty  to  his  client 
is  to  provide  him  with  a  house  in  which  no 
money  has  been  wasted  and  which  the 


Library  Decorated  by  W.  P.  Nelson  Co. 

Redecorating  and  Furnishing 


WHILE  you  are  away  during  the  summer  months  we  can  remodel, refurnish 
and  decorate  your  home  to  the  best  advantage.  Let  us  submit  sketches 
and  estimates  before  you  leave  town.  The  work  will  then  be  carefully 
carried  out,  and  your  home  ready  for  occupancy  when  you  return.  This  involves 
no  inconvenience  or  worry  on  your  part  and  insures  the  finest  quality  of  work 
at  a  price  entirely  consistent  with  the  results  accomplished.  Homes,  Churches, 
Schools,  Theaters,  Office  Buildings,  Libraries  and  Public  Institutions  decorated 
by  us  have  set  a  standard  for  Beauty  and  Quality. 

54  Years  of  Unqualified  Success 

have  rendered  our  organization  complete  m  every  department  and  we  are  always 
prepared  to  handle  any  work,  large  or  small,  no  matter  where  you  live.  When 
desired  or  where  necessary  we  will  have  a  special  representative  call  on  you  in 
any  part  of  the  United  States  and  give  you  his  personal  attention. 

MAIL  ORDERS 

Wall  Papers,  Draperies,  Bric-a-Brac  and  Furniture  can  be  bought  quickly  and 
satisfactorily  by  addressing  our  Mail  Order  Department,  which  is  in  charge  of 
an  expert  decorator.  When  writing  state  as  near  as  possible  just  what  you 
want  and  what  you  wish  to  pay  for  it,  and  your  order  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
Inquiries  are  invited  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 


W.  P.  NELSON  COMPANY 

prt.tdl®”  241  MICHIGAN  AVENUE,  CHICAGO,  III. 


D  einforced 
Concrete 


We  undertake  the  entire 
construction  and  equipment 
of  house,  garage,  water  sup¬ 
ply,  road  building,  etc., 

under  cinrrlp  eontrApt  jfohn  A.  Gui'd,  Architect 

*  Reinforced  Concrete  throughout.  Roof,  Green  Tile  laid  on  Reinforced  Concrete 

BENJAMIN  A.  HOWES 

Engineer  and  Builder 

17  WEST  38th  STREET  booklet  of  unburnable  homes  built  by  us.  sent  on  request  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Cozvan  Furniture 

is  made  in  more  than  a  thousand  patterns,  ail  in  mahogany,  and 
for  every  household  use.  It  is  the  only  line  of  fine  mahogany 
furniture  made  in  a  sufficient  number  of  patterns  so  that  an  entire 
house  may  be  furnished  with  it,  thus  insuring  a  harmony  of  result 
otherwise  impossible.  In  design  it  is  mostly  in  reproduction  of 
the  best  English  designers,  as  Sheraton,  Chippendale  and  Hepple- 
white,  and  in  American  Colonial.  We  do  not  send  catalogs  or 
photographs  except  to  dealers,  but  examples  of  the  furniture  may 
be  seen  at  good  stores  throughout  the  country.  We  mention  here¬ 
with  a  few  such  stores  where  representative  examples  of  Cowan 
Cabinet-Work  may  be  seen: 


Atlanta,  Ga. — Chamberlin,  Johnson-Du- 

bose  Co. 

Baltimore,  Md. — C.  J.  Benson  &  Co. 

Bay  City,  Mich. — C.  E.  Rosenbury  &  Sons. 
Boston,  Mass. — Jordan  Marsh  Co. 
Charlotte,  N.  C. — Parker,  Gardener  Co. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio — H.  &  S.  Pogue  Co. 
Cleveland,  Ohio — The  Sterling  &  Welch 
Co. 

Columbus,  Ohio — F.  G.  &  A.  Howald. 
Danville,  Ill. — C.  L.  Sandusky. 
Davenport,  Iowa — Iowa  Furniture  & 
Carpet  Co. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa — Chase  &  West. 
Detroit,  Mich. — Hudson  &  Symington. 
Duluth,  Minn. — French  &  Bassett. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. — D.  N.  Foster  Fur¬ 
niture  Co. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. — Emery,  Bird,  Thayer 
Co. 

La  Crosse,  Wis. — The  Wm.  Doerflinger 
Co. 

Lansing,  Mich. — M.  J.  &  B.  M.  Buck. 
Lexington,  Ky.— E.  L.  March. 

Little  Rock,  Ark. — Jones  House  Furnish¬ 
ing  Co. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. — California  Furniture 
Co. 

Louisville,  Ky. — Fred.  W.  Keisker  &  Son. 
Mansfield,  Ohio — Chas.  Schroer  &  Son. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. — The  C.  W.  Fischer 
Furniture  Co. 


For  your  guidance 
each  piece  of  Cowan 
Cabinet-Work  bear: 


•  C6'',(VaN 


Minneapolis,  Minn. — New  England  Fur¬ 
niture  &  Carpet  Co. 

Nashville,  Tenn. — Montgomery  Furni¬ 
ture  Co. 

Newark,  Ohio — J.  Gleichauf. 

New  York,  N.  Y. — Grand  Rapids  Fur¬ 
niture  Co.,  34  W.  32nd  St. 

Omaha,  Neb.— Orchard  &  Wilhelm 
Carpet  Co. 

Peoria,  Ill. — Schipper  &  Block. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — John  J.  DeZouche  & 
Co. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. — Dauler,  Close  &  Johns. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. — McCreery  &  Company. 

Portland,  Oregon — J.  G.  Mack  &  Co. 

Providence,  R.  I.— The  Tilden-Thurber 
Co. 

Saginaw,  Mich. — Henry  Feige  &  Son. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah — The  Greenewald 
Furniture  Co. 

Seattle,  Wash. — Frederick  &  Nelson. 

Sioux  City,  la. — Lindholm  Furniture  Co. 

Spokane,  Wash. — The  Grote-Rankin  Co. 

Springfield,  Ill. — A.  Dirksen  &  Son. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. — Mannheimer  Bros. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. — Brown,  Curtis  &  Brown. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. — E.  D.  Harvey 

Toledo,  Ohio — Stolberg  &  Parks. 

Washington,  D.  C. — R.  W.  &  J.  B.  Hen¬ 
derson. 

the  maker  s  mark 
shown  herewith, 
in  gold. 


W.  K.  COWAN  &  COMPANY,  CHICAGO 
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THIS  vose  style,  known  as  Library  Model,  is  a  splendid 
piano  suited  for  any  home,  at  a  reasonable  price.  ^JJ  The 

tone,  touch  and  magnificent  wearing  qualities  of  the 

vose  PIANOS 

are  only  explained  by  the  exclusive  patented  features,  the  high- 
grade  material  and  superb  workmanship  that  enter  into  their  con¬ 
struction.  We  deliver,  when  requested,  direct  from  the  factory, 
free  of  charge,  and  guarantee  perfect  satisfaction. 

Liberal  allou'ance  for  old  pianos  and  time  payments  accepted 
F  *R  E  JE  If  you  are  interested  in  pianos,  let  us  send  you 
our  beautifully  illustrated  catalog,  that  gives  full  information 

vose  &  SONS  PIANO  CO. 

135  BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Art  of  the  Netherlands  and  Germany 


A  new  aeries  of  s°°  subjects  JUST  PUBLISHED,  iooo  subjects  on  Italian  Art  Previously 
Published  and  500  on  Greek  and  Roman  Sculpture  (von  Mach).  Size,  si  x  8  inches.  1  cent 
each,  or  80  cents  per  hundred. 

Send  2-cent  stamp  tor  catalogue 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL  16  Trinity  Place,  Boston.  Max. 


CONCEALED  LIGHTING 

T^yE  MAKE  a  specialty  of  lighting  with  concealed  lamps.  One  of  the  finest  examples 
of  this  kind  of  scientific  illumination  may  be  found  in  the  new 

MORGAN  MEMORIAL,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

The  rooms  are  lighted  by  specially  designed  Frink  Reflectors  and  show  the  beautiful  effects 
that  can  be  produced  when  the  architects,  engineers  and  reflector  specialist  work  together. 

I.  P.  FRINK,  551  Pearl  Street,  NEW  YORK 

Sty 


client  can  regard  as  a  readily  salable  asset ; 
it  can  be  done,  and  is  generally  so  arranged 
when  architects  build  for  themselves. 
The  old  men  are  worth  copying,  at  least  in 
this  respect,  that  they  talked  little  and 
knew  less  of  art,  and  yet  were  artists,  and 
at  the  same  time  they  had  a  very  healthy 
commercialism  in  them. 
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COTTAGE  LIVING  ROOM  AND  STUDY 
DESIGNED  BY  PROF.  BRUNO  PAUL 

The  remaining  party  to  the  building 
contract  is  the  builder,  and  the  success  of 
the  house  will  depend  in  a  large  measure 
on  his  interest  in  the  work  and  the  amount 
of  sympathy  that  he  may  have  with  the 
ideas  of  the  architect.  He  should  be  paid 
a  fair  price  and  there  should  not  be  any 
attempt  to  extort  from  him  more  than  he 
has  contracted  to  do.  Assuming  that  he  is 
asked  to  estimate  on  a  well-thought-out 
scheme,  and  is  not  called  upon  to  alter  it, 
extras  should  be  non-existent  at  the  end  of 
the  job.  Our  builder  is  to  be  regarded  as 
a  friend  rather  than  an  enemy,  and,  this 
being  the  case,  and  having  obtained  our 
confidence,  he  will  build  both  honestly  and 
well.  He  has  facilities  for  transport  that 
his  eighteenth-century  forbears  would  have 
envied,  but  he  has  not,  alas!  the  same  race 
of  craftsmen  that  the  Palladian  builders 
inherited  from  the  Jacobean  times.  His 
main  difficulty  at  the  moment  is  to  obtain 
efficient  workmen,  and  it  may  be  of  interest 
to  endeavor  to  find  out  why  this  is. 

The  introduction  and  general  use  of 
machinery  in  the  nineteenth  century  has 
certainly  exercised  a  most  harmful  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  quality  of  our  craftsmanship; 
or  perhaps  it  would  be  sounder  to  say  the 
abuse  of  machinery.  In  hundreds  of  other 
ways  it  has  improved  the  lot  of  man — as, 
for  instance,  in  the  printing  of  the  delight¬ 
ful  editions  of  the  classics  with  which  we 
are  familiar.  Ruskin  and  Morris  railed  at 
machinery,  but  it  is  still  here,  and  likely 
to  be  for  the  rest  of  time,  but  the  hope  for 
the  crafts  is  that  it  will  not  be  used  so  freely 
as  hitherto  in  the  hopeless  attempt  to 
imitate  handicraft.  There  are,  for  instance, 
quite  wonderful  machines  that  turn  out 
really  hideous  carving.  If  such  enrich- 
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An  ordinary  and  uninteresting 
room  can  be  made  delightful  by 
a  different  color  scheme,  proper 
hangings  and  door  coverings. 

Our  portfolio,  which  is  sent  absolutely  free  to  any  one 
who  writes  for  it,  gives  definite  and  practical  suggestions 
in  color  for  the  painting  and  decorating  of  every  room 
in  your  house,  with  complete  and  accurate  specifications 
for  producing  the  results  shown.  The  proper  colors  and 
the  kinds  of  finishes  to  be  used  upon  walls,  ceilings, 
floors  and  woodwork  are  suggested,  together  with  the 
hangings,  rugs  and  furniture  that  will  go  toward  produc¬ 
ing  the  best  result.  Write  for  this  portfolio  at  once  if 
you  have  a  house  or  even  a  room  to  be  decorated.  The 
sending  of  the  portfolio  puts  you  under  no  obligation  to 
use  the  products  of  the  Sherwin-Williams  Co.,  except 
the  fact  that  you  cannot  produce  a  satisfactory  result 
without  using  the  Sherwin-Williams’  products. 


JSurHome  &nd 
its  Decoration 


“Your  Home  and 
Its  Decoration” 

is  an  attractive  200-page 
book  filled  with  practi¬ 
cal  hints  on  home  dec¬ 
oration.  Contains  12 
beautiful  color  plates 
and  one  hundred  and 
thirty  other  illustrations. 
Every  one  interested  in 
correct  home  decoration 
should  have  a  copy  of 
this  book.  Price  $2.00. 
Postage  15  cents  extra. 


Sherwin-Williams 

PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES 

Address  all  inquiries  to  1  he  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 
Decorative  Department,  64.9  Canal  Road,  N.  W.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Architecture 

AND 

Decoration 


Information  concerning  building  and  interior 
decoration,  and  those  who  do  the  work,  will  be 
cheerfully  furnished  by  this  department  on  request. 
Address  ARCHITECTURAL  DEPARTMENT 
The  International  Studio, 
i  14  West  Thirty-second  Street,  New  York 


MINERAL  WOOL 

THE  MODERN  HOUSE  LINING 


SHUTS  IN  THE  WARMTH  IN  WINTER 
SHUTS  OUT  THE  HEAT  IN  SUMMER 
KEEPS  OUT  DAMPNESS 
CHECKS  THE  SPREAD  OF  FIRE 
DEADENS  NOISES 

MAKES  WALLS  AND  FLOORS  PROOF 
AGAINST  RATS,  MICE  AND  VERMIN 

SAMPLE  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR  ON  REQUEST 

U.  S.  MINERAL  WOOL  CO.,  90  WEST  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


'/y  SECTION 
/  O  F  R  O  O  F, 
WALL  AND 
FLOOR,  SHOW- 
IN  G  USE  OF 
MINERAL  WOOL 


SMOKY  FIREPLACES 

MADE  to  DRAW 

- OR - 

NO  CHARGE 

REFERENCES  y?  N  D  PARTICULARS  ON  REQUEST 

FREDERIC  N.  WHITLEY 

Engineer  and  Contractor 

215  FULTON  STREET  ::  ::  ::  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


$10,000 

OF 

Garden 

Furniture 

At  50%  Below  Former 
Prices 

We  make  this  exceptional 
offer  on  account  of  the 
overproduction  of  certain 
models  and  to  make  room 
for  new  stock. 


THE  ERKINS  STUDIOS 

300  Madison  Avenue,  NEW  YORK  Carrara,  ITALY 


THE  |list  contains  over  ;220  VASES  of  [34  different  designs, 
SUN-DIAL  PEDESTALS,  FLOWER  BOXES, 
BENCHES  and  SI  ATUARY  in  Pompeian  Stone. 


Many  of  these  pieces 
represent  our  best  de¬ 
signs,  and  al  1  of  them  are 
of  superior  workman¬ 
ship.  Never  before  has 
so  liberal  a  discount 
been  offered  on  articles 
of  so  high  a  standard, 
and  it  is  for  a  limited 
time  only. 


We  want  every  reader 
of  INTERNATIONAL 
STUDIO  interested  in 
Garden  and  Hall  Fur¬ 
niture  to  send  for  our 
catalogue  containing 
over  600  illustrations. 

If  you  live  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  it  need  not  stand 
in  the  way  of  making 
purchases,  as  we  satis¬ 
factorily  ship  to  any 
point. 


ment  cannot  be  done  with  the  grace  and 
beauty  of  the  skilful  hand  evidenced  in  it 
then  let  us  have  our  buildings  without 
carving.  Many  other  instances  might  be 
given,  but  hope  lies  on  some  middle 
course  that  will  admit  of  a  free  use  of 
machinery  for  the  plain-sailing  work,  with 
the  provision  of  handicraft  for  those  parts 
which  it  is  intended  shall  be  made  inter¬ 
esting. 

In  addition  to  the  strictly  architectural 
features  of  the  new  Year  Book  there  are 
sections  devoted  to  furniture,  fireplaces, 
wall  and  ceiling  decoration,  stained  glass, 
embroidery  and  textile  fabrics,  pottery, 
porcelain,  metal  work,  enamel,  mosaic, 
leather  work  and  wood  carving.  The 
Year  Book  is  copiously  illustrated  with 
440  reproductions  including  sixteen  full- 
page  plates  in  color. 
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The  porch  and  its  possi¬ 
bilities 

BY  DOROTHY  TUKE  PRIEST- 
MAN 

Another  publication  of  interest  to  those 
who  are  concerned  with  interior  decoration 
is  Dorothy  Tuke  Priestman’s  “Home 
Decoration,”  a  convenient  and  useful 
book  issued  by  the  Penn  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany.  The  author’s  text  covers  such  fea¬ 
tures  as  floor  coverings,  color  schemes, 
ornaments,  windows,  the  nursery,  kitchen, 
bath  room,  and  among  other  special  fea¬ 
tures  has  a  chapter  on  staining  and 
painting  woodwork  and  furniture. 

In  the  matter  of  exterior  decoration  the 
author  makes  some  useful  suggestions  for 
the  treatment  of  the  porch.  For  six 
months  of  the  year,  she  says,  the  porch 
can  add  very  materially  to  the  outward 
appearance  of  the  home.  It  has  great 
possibilities  and  should  be  a  charmed  spot 
that  heralds  the  comforts  within  the  house. 
The  porch  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the 
outside  living  room — not  sitting  room,  but 
living  room.  Let  us  call  our  porch,  how¬ 
ever  small  it  may  be,  by  this  name,  and 
then  let  us  make  it  worthy  of  the  name. 
The  ideal  porch  is  one  that  is  far  re- 


The  Right  Kind  of  Covering 
for  Your  House 

The  only  satisfactory  roofing  for  residences  is 
the  kind  that  combines  the  elements  of  durability 
and  beauty.  The  roof  should  harmonize  with  the 
design  of  the  house. 

RUBEROID’S  subdued  shades  of  Red,  Green 
and  Brown  make  it  a  perfect  roofing  for  attractive 
houses.  Its  colors  are  permanent — they  are  impreg¬ 
nated  into  the  fabric — and  will  never  wear  off  or 
fade. 

RUBEROID 

(Trade  Mark,  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office) 

Roofing 


Write  To-day  for 
FREE  Roofing  Books 

We  have  published  two  instructive 
books  on  roofing  that  should  be  read  by 
every  house  owner  and  by  every  one 
who  is  planning  to  build.  These  two 
illustrated  books— “All  About  Roof¬ 
ing”  and  the  “Ruberoid  Album” 
— will  be  mailed  free  on  request. 

A  Piece  of  RUBEROID 
17  Years  Old  _ 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  a  piece 
of  RUBEROID  cut  from  a  roof  where 
it  has  been  exposed  to  the  weather  for 
seventeen  years.  If  he  does  not  happen 
to  have  a  sample  of  the  “  1  7-year-old” 
roof  write  direct  to  us  and  we  will  send 
you  a  sample  by  mail. 


There  are  300  imitations  of  RUBEROID,  which  is  proof  of  its  high  quality.  An 
inferior  article  is  never  imitated. 

It  has  been  in  use  1  8  years,  and  has  stood  the  test  on  thousands  of  residences,  school- 
houses,  factories  and  business  buildings,  barns,  etc. 

RUBEROID  Roofing  is  weatherproof,  sunproof  and  windproof. 

The  Standard  Paint  Company 

100  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

BRANCH  OFFICES  :  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Atlanta,  St.  Paul,  Cincinnati,  Denver,  San  Francisco 
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Flints  Fine  Furniture 

So  Perfect  and  So  Peerless 


Summer  Furnishings  for 
Country  Homes  of  Every  Size 

So  varied  is  our  exhibit  of  Summer  Styles  that  persons  of 
exacting  taste  will  find  not  only  rare  and  exclusive  pieces  of  in¬ 
comparable  beauty  but  endless  artistic  suggestions  for  furnishing 
the  country  house  at  small  expense  where  price  is  an  important 
consideration. 

Inspection  reveals  those  small  niceties  of  construction  and  per¬ 
fection  of  detail  which  give  to  FLINT’S  FINE  FURNITURE 
its  distinctive  elegance,  whether  in  Cottage  Furniture  of  refreshing 
simplicity,  Mission  Pieces  for  Bungalow  use  or  fine  Enameled  and 
Light  Woods  embellished  with  hand-painted  decorations. 

Our  large  display  in  Reed,  Rattan  and  Willow  Furniture — 
artistic  and  durable — is  very  moderately  priced. 

Geo.  C.  Flint  Co. 

43-47  West  23-  St.  24-28 West  24th St. 


Japanese  Stencils 

Also  a  Large  Collection  of 

RARE  OLD  JAPANESE  COLOR  PRINTS  s 

KANO  OSHIMA,  '3 


moved  from  the  entrance  of  the  house,  so 
that  seclusion  and  freedom  from  inter¬ 
ruption  can  be  enjoyed.  Sometimes  a 
porch  that  has  been  poorly  planned  can 
be  improved  with  comparatively  little 
trouble.  For  instance,  one  that  has  the 
steps  at  a  distance  from  the  front  door,  so 
that  any  one  entering  the  house  must  walk 
its  length  and  disturb  the  occupants,  can 
sometimes  have  the  steps  moved  so  as  to  be 
near  the  front  door.  Often  the  floor  of  a 
veranda  may  be  extended  at  one  end,  and 
this,  with  an  awning  that  can  be  used  as  a 
protection  from  the  sun,  makes  a  pleasant 
addition. 

A  swinging  seat  is  a  delightful  piece  of 
furniture  for  a  porch.  This,  however,  re¬ 
quires  considerable  room  unless  it  can  be 
placed  at  the  edge  of  the  porch  and  allowed 
to  swing  out  over  the  garden.  Sometimes 
it  is  advisable  to  take  down  the  railing  at 
one  end  of  the  porch  for  this  purpose. 

There  should  always  be  a  table  on  the 
porch,  if  possible.  Wicker  tables  are  par¬ 
ticularly  suitable,  and  come  in  many  pretty 
shapes.  Where  space  is  at  a  premium  an 
inexpensive  device  for  holding  books  and 
magazines  is  a  wide  drop  shelf  that  folds 
against  the  side  of  the  house  when  not  in 
use.  This  can  readily  be  put  up  by  any 
one  who  is  handy  with  tools,  and  will  be 
found  very  useful. 


How  to  Appreciate  Prints.  Copyright,  1908,  by  Moffat 
Yard  and  Company 

THE  ENGRAVER 
A  DRY  POINT  BY  WHISTLER 


HOW  TO  APPRECIATE  PRINTS 
BY  FRANK  WEITENKAMPF 

Mr.  Frank  Weitenkampf,  curator  of 
the  print  department  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library,  whose  work  in  arranging 
exhibitions  there  has  been  a  valuable  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  art  community,  has  prepared 
under  the  title  “How  to  Appreciate 
Prints”  an  introductory  treatise  to  the 
subject  which  should  be  a  help  to  any  one 
not  a  specialist  and  a  delight  to  all.  In 
separate  chapters  he  describes  and  ex¬ 
plains  the  results  and  processes  of  etching, 
line  engraving,  mezzotint,  aquatint  and 
other  tint  methods,  stipple  and  other  dot 
methods,  wood  engraving,  lithography, 
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Maxfield  Parrish's  Residence ,  Cornish ,  N.  H. 
Stained  with  Cabot's  Shingle  Stains 


Satisfied  users  of 

Cabot’s  Shingle  Stains 

Are  our  best  advertisements 

“When  I  had  my  country  house  painted,  now  five  years  ago, 
I  had  the  roof  stained  with  your  forest  green.  It  has  worn 
remarkably  well,  the  painted  part  of  the  house  having  had  to 
be  done  over  three  times  during  the  same  period 

F.  C.  Mead,  Lake  Waccabuc,  N.  Y. 
“I  stained  my  house  with  your  stain  seven  years  ago,  and 
it  is  in  better  condition  than  many  houses  around  me  that  have 
been  painted  twice  s'nce.”  L.  H.  Cogswell,  Richford,  Vt. 

Every  one  who  intends  to  build  should  investigate 

Cabot’s  Shingle  Stains 

The  Cheapest,  most  artistic  and  most  durable  exterior  colorings 

SAMPLES  AND  FULL  INFORMATION  SENT  ON  REQUEST 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  Sole  Mfrs.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

350  Dearborn  Ave.,  Chicago  1133  Broadway,  New  Y ork 

Agents  at  all  Central  Points 


VENETIAN  BLINDS 

IMPORTED  FROM  SWEDEN 


Illustration  shows  operation  ol  automatic  regulating  devices 


Four  Degrees  of  Light  in  Any  Part  or 
the  Whole  of  the  Blind 

are  obtained  by  a  simple  regulating  device  to  be  found 
on  no  other  blind 

SLATS  WILL  NOT  WARP 

DUE  TO  SECRET  PROCESS  OF  MANUFACTURE 
Clumsiness  of  the  common  Venetian  overcome  by 
using  laths  of  thin  and  light  material 
yet  retaining  strength 

Used  extensively  in  Europe  for  Over  60  Years 
Further  Information  on  Request 

SWEDISH  VENETIAN  BLIND  CO. 

1123  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WILLOW 
FURNITURE 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  FOR 


piazzas,  bungalows  ,] 
^  yachts,  etc.  Ir 

-J  SPECIAL  PIECES  MADE  TO  ORDER 
CATALOGUE  ON  REQUEST 

i  Carey  &  Archer  J 

437  LEXINGTON  AVE. 


(Opposite  Lexington  Avenue  Terminal) 


NEW  YORK 


mu 


DIGNITY  OF  DECORATION 

like  dignity  of  character,  can 
only  come  through  develop¬ 
ment. 

Our  papers  are  the  result  of 
a  steady  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment — a  process  of  elimination 
that  gives  them  an  artistic  and 
practical  value  out  ot  all  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  cost.  They 
are  the  expression  of  the  best 
artists  and  workmen. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER  to  see 
our  latest  papers — they  will  give  you 
new  ideas  in  home  decorating. 
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The  Art  of  the  Ages 


NOTHING  adds  to  the  distinction  and  beauty  of  the 
home  so  much  as  a  few  selected  reproductions  of  the 
world’s  greatest  Art. 


We  select  rather  than  manufacture.  This  ser¬ 
vice  is  free  of  cost.  We  strive  to  acquaint  you  with 
the  articles  you  need;  the  best  at  moderate  prices. 


We  also  endeavor  to  aid  you  in  placing  art  objects 
with  the  best  decorative  effect  in  a  house,  library  or 
school. 

No  matter  how  often  you  use  our  Free  Informa¬ 
tion  Service  you  are  not  required  or  asked  to  buy. 

Let  us  suggest  a  color  scheme  for  any  part  of 
the  house,  from  nursery  to  living  or  dining  room. 


We  can  also  suggest  furniture,  sculpture  in  plaster,  bronze 
or  stone,  rugs  and  prints,  or  picture  frames  which  are  works  of 
art  in  themselves. 

W rite  to 


ADAM  BUDGE 


i  12  West  32d  Street 


New  York  City 


HUMAN  FIGURE 

By  JOHN  H.  VANDERPOEL 

IT  IS  the  clearest  exposition  of  figure  drawing  ever  attempted. 
The  construction  of  every  part  of  the  human  form,  is 
minutely  described,  and  illustrated  by  330  sketches  and 54  full- 
page  drawings. 

“The  Human  Figure”  is  indispensable  to  the  commercial 
artist,  the  student,  or  any  one  desiring  a  better  knowledge  of 
pictures  than  his  untrained  eye  can  afford.  It  is  a  thorough 
analysis  of  the  human  figure,  feature  by  feature  and  as  a  whole. 
Its  illustrations,  all  of  them  masterly  drawings  of  the  greatest 
value  to  the  student,  none  of  which  has  ever  been  published, 
show  parts  of  the  body  in  various  positions  and  actions.  Alto¬ 
gether  it  is  the  most  complete  illustrated  work  on  the  subject  now  extant. 

John  H.  Vanderpoel  has  been  for  nearly  thirty  years  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
teachers  of  drawing  in  America.  His  knowledge  of  the  nude,  and  the  clear,  systematic 
manner  in  which  he  gives  it  expression,  are  unsurpassed  in  modern  art  instruction. 

Mechanically  the  book  is  a  beautiful  one,  finely  printed  on  heavy  paper,  solidly 
bound  in  an  artistic  manner,  and  designed  to  be  as  convenient  for  reference  as  possible. 

PRICE,  $2.00.  POSTPAID 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY, 

127  Sherman  Street  CHICAGO 

■  . . . — 


THE 


photomechanical  processes  and  color 
prints.  The  book,  which  is  issued  by 
Moffatt,  Yard  &  Co.,  is  illustrated  from 
works  by  Whistler,  Pennell,  Platt,  Charles 
Henry  White,  Turner,  Bewick,  Hokusai, 
H.  W.  Ranger  and  many  other  engravers 
of  the  day  and  earlier  times. 

The  best  prints  do  not  appeal,  says  the 
author,  with  full  force  to  the  majority  of 
those  whom  the  painting  attracts,  because 
they  represent  a  specialized  sort  of  taste. 
This  taste  may  be  inborn  in  its  inception 
but  it  is  an  acquired  taste  in  its  develop¬ 
ment.  This  is  only  natural.  Consider 
that  the  cheapest  chromo  has  certain 
evident  elements  of  realism,  such  as  color 
and  detail,  that  appeal  strongly  and  di¬ 
rectly.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  etching, 
a  highly  developed  form  of  art,  all  un¬ 
necessary  detail  is  usually  omitted.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  etching  is  expressed  in  black 
lines,  and  nature  has  no  lines.  The  line 
is  a  symbol.  And  this  symbol  is  carried 
to  its  extreme  potentiality  where  it  is  used, 
as  in  the  slighter  etchings  of  Whistler  or 
Pennell  or  Platt,  to  give  summary  indica¬ 
tions  or  impressions,  and  not  to  express 
completeness  of  tones  or  of  light  and  shade. 
The  function  of  this  form  of  art  is  sug¬ 
gestion,  stimulation  of  fancy,  the  conveying 
of  impressions  from  one  mind  to  another. 
But,  while  recognizing  the  fact  that  the 
appreciation  of  etchings  calls  for  a  training 
of  perceptive  faculties,  we  need  not,  there¬ 
fore,  turn  from  this  form  of  art  as  from 
something  beyond  us.  The  Japanese 
color  print  is  another  example  of  a  highly 
developed  art  sense.  But  the  fact  that  it 
seems  all  “Greek”  at  first  need  not  dis¬ 
courage. 

When  other  things  in  life  attract  us  on 
account  of  possible  amusement  (as  a  diffi¬ 
cult  game,  such  as  chess,  or  whist,  or  skat) 
or  of  possible  profit  (as  some  profession  or 
trade)  we  strive  to  master  them.  Why 
not  so  here  ?  The  pupil  who  enters  school 
cannot  read  and  understand  Shakespeare, 
but  he  can  learn  to  do  so.  Fields  of  pure 
delight  will  be  opened  to  him  who  will 
only  have  the  will  to  see. 

The  term  “prints”  covers  many  things, 
from  the  cheap  chromo  to  the  ten-thousand- 
dollar  etching  by  Rembrandt.  It  can  be 
applied  to  the  magazine  or  book  illustra¬ 
tion  that  gives  pleasure  to  large  numbers 
and  to  the  choice  and  rare  products  of 
art  that  delight  the  most  highly  cultured 
amateur.  It  describes  the  printed  picture 
that  we  enjoy  for  purely  artistic  reasons 
as  well  as  that  in  which  the  antiquarian  or 
historic  interest  overshadows  all  else. 
The  collector  of  historical  prints  may  pay 
a  good  price  for  an  engraving  that  is  poor 
as  a  work  of  art  but  rare  as  a  portrait; 
for  the  interest  in  prints  is  based  not  only 
on  various  degrees  of  artistic  understand¬ 
ing  and  on  different  artistic  standpoints, 
but  also  on  aspects  not  necessarily  artistic. 
And  these  various  interests  all  play  their 
part  in  the  appreciation  of  prints. 

But  primarily  we  have  to  do  with  them 
as  art  products  purely.  And  as  such  they 
offer  three  elements  of  enjoyment,  as 
Wessely  once  said — namely,  the  beauty  of 
the  engraving  on  the  plate  or  block,  the 
beauty  of  the  impression  on  paper  taken 
therefrom,  and  the  beauty  of  the  condition 
of  this  impression  or  print.  The  collector 
of  etchings  by  Whistler,  Haden,  Meryon, 
Legros,  Cameron  and  other  masters  of  the 
art  will  perhaps  turn  up  his  nose  at  repro¬ 
ductive  etchings. 
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If  you  are  interested  in  refined 
furnishing  and  decoration,  you 
are  most  cordially  invited  to 
visit  the  Tobey  stores. 

The  Tobey  Furniture  Company 

11  West  Thirty-Second  Street,  NEW  YORK 

( Near  Fifth  Avenue) 

Wabash  Avenue  and  Washington  Street,  CHICAGO 


CLASS  GIFTS 

' T’HE  custom  of  gradu- 
ating  classes  of  pre¬ 
senting  a  gift  to  the  school 
is  doing  much  for  the 
attractiveness  of  school 
interiors  and  helping 
children  to  a  finer  and 
better  capacity  of  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  beautiful  things. 

Sculpture  offers  the  best 
means  for  providing  the 
schoolroom  with  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  perceptions  of 
beauty  and  the  means  for 
ts  enjoyment. 

We  make  a  specialty 
of  Schoolroom  Decora¬ 
tion  and  Class  Gifts,  and  have  just  published  a 
book  to  help  classes  in  their  selecftion.  This  book 
will  be  sent  to  you  without  charge 

BOSTON  SCULPTURE  COMPANY 

32  GREEN  STREET  (9.21)  MELROSE,  MASS. 


I 


THE  peculiarity  of  the 
Oriental  Rug  busi¬ 
ness  conducted  by 
us  is  that  we  sell  our  rugs 
at  reasonable  prices  and 
guarantee  in  writing  their 
dyes,  materials,  weaving, 
condition  and  durability. 

The  Boston  Transcript 
commended  our  illustrated 
hand  book  of  Oriental 
Rugs  as  “Exceedingly 
lucid,  practical,  compact, 
and  to  the  point.” 

Shall  we  send  you  a 
copy?  A  nominal  charge 
of  50  cents  is  made  to 
cover  the  actual  cost  of 
printing  and  postage. 
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Real  Estate 


Information  concerning  the  pur¬ 
chase  and  selection  of  fine  city 


a 


nd  country  homes  in  America 


Address  REAL  ESTATE  DEPARTMENT 

The  International  Studio  .  ,  ,  , 

I  1 4  West  Thirty-second  Street,  New  York  Ot*  ^-UlOpC  lUmiSilCCl  Oil  fCCJUCSt. 


S2  COLONIAL  HOUSEG*)-*  2 Acres 


OF  LAND  AT 


ROWAYTON, 


CONN. 


(Tokenefye  Hark 
Reservation) 


NEWLY  DECORATED 
AND  IN  PERFECT 
CONDITION 


TEN  ROOMS 


HARDWOOD  FLOORS 
UP-TO-DATE  PLUMBING 
ELECTRIC  LIGHT 
MODERN  HEATING 


FINE  OLD  SHADE  TREES 
FORMAL  GARDEN 
TRUCK  GARDEN 
FRUIT  TREES 


TEN  MINUTES'  WALK  FROM  THE  SOUND 

WILL  BE  SOLD  FURNISHED  OR  UNFURNISHED 

LEWIS  &  MUCHMORE,  20  West  33d  St.,  NEW  YORK 


d,  One  acre  of  land,  situated  in 
the  most  beautiful  hill  country 
near  New  York  City,  54  minutes 
out,  6  to  8  rooms,  selected  finish, 
open  fires,  steam  heat,  electric  light,  telephone,  2  toilets,  bath. 
Magnificent  view.  PRICE,  $6,000  to  $8,500. 

Address  “  Westchester  County Care  of  THE]INTERNATI0NAL  STUDIO,  1 14  W .  32d  St. ,  N.  Y. 

_ _ _ _ 


AMERICAN  ART  COLLECTORS 

■4  A.  The  writer  of  an  open  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  re¬ 
cently  published  over  the  signature  “  K,  ”  is 
stirred  to  some  heat  by  a  manifestation  in 
art  affairs  of  what  Lowell  called  a  certain 
condescension  in  foreigners.  It  is  possible 
that  the  writer  is  in  danger  of  taking  inter¬ 
views  by  cable  too  literally  and  exactly,  but 
his  remarks,  aside  from  any  personal  appli¬ 
cation,  have  much  point.  He  says : 

The  newspapers  have  recently  supplied 
us  with  two  of  the  ill-digested  criticisms 
now  regularly  expressed  in  various  parts  of 
Europe  in  regard  to  the  knowledge  and 
taste  of  the  great  American  art  collectors 
and  of  Americans  generally  where  art  is 
concerned.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  better  to 
ignore  these  opinions,  were  it  not  that  they 
seem  likely  to  become  a  habitual  indul¬ 
gence  on  the  part  of  our  European  friends. 
The  French  have  a  saying:  “A force  de  re¬ 
peter  on  Unit  par  se  persuader,”  and  it  is  on 
this  theory  that  I  venture  to  call  attention 
to  the  matter. 

Before  going  into  the  question,  however, 
let  us  consider  briefly  the  personalty  of  our 
latest  critics,  Lord  Clanricarde  and  Dr. 
Bode. 


FOR  SALE 
Ideal 

Suburban  Homes 


FOR  RENT  AT  DEAL  BEACH,  N.  J. 

Furnished  house  with  9  Bedrooms  and  4  Baths.  Stable,  5  Stalls. 

Large  Carriage  Room  and  Apartment  for  Coachman.  One  block 
from  Ocean  and  five  minutes’  walk  from  Deal  Casino. 

RENT,  $2,500 

Apply  MRS.  C.  A.  YOUNG,  32  Warrington  Place,  EAST  ORANGE,  N.  J. 


New  Bungalow  Book  Just  Ready 

Send  stamp  for  sample  pages  or  one  dollar  for 
“CALIFORNIA  BUNGALOW  HOMES,”  the 
newest,  best,  most  complete  and  most  practical 
Book  of  the  Bungalow.  128  pages,  8  in.  x  11  in.,  241 
illustrations.  The  most  efficient  aid  to  the  prospec¬ 
tive  home  builder  and  indispensable  to  architects 
and  contractors. 

THE  BUNGALO WCR AFT  CO. 

403  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Bungalow  Sites 

in  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y.,  on  the  DELAWARE 
RIVER — small  plots  for  individuals,  or  will  sell 
entire  tract  of  125  acres.  Write  if  interested  to 
A.  C.  G.,  The  International  Studio,  I  14  West 
32d  Street,  New  York  City. 


Collection  o j  Talbot  J .  Taylor ,  Esq. 

CARVED  FOUR-POSTER  BED 
OF  THE  LOUIS  XIV  PERIOD 


The  Marquis  of  Clanricarde  is  a  small, 
elderly  man,  whom  one  sees  about  a  great 
deal  in  the  West  End  of  London.  He  is  a 
descendant  of  Richard  de  Burgo,  who  was 
one  of  the  companions  of  Strongbow  when 
that  doughty  adventurer  invaded  Ireland 
in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  II.  In  the 
course  of  years  de  Burgo  has  been  Angli¬ 
cized  “  Burke”  and  the  descendants  of  Rich¬ 
ard  the  “  Clanricardes.”  There  are  few 
people  in.  the  United  Kingdom  who  can 
show  in  their  pedigrees  so  fine  and  un¬ 
broken  a  line  of  descent  as  the  present  mar¬ 
quis,  and  still  fewer  who  are  as  unimpres¬ 
sive  looking  and  reticent.  He  lives  in  lodg¬ 
ings  and  is  a  known  collector  and  connois¬ 
seur  of  works  of  art,  especially  miniatures, 
china  and  snuff  boxes.  He  is  frugal  in 
his  expenditures  upon  himself,  but  thinks 
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STAINED  GLASS  TOURS  IN  ENGLAND 

By  CHARLES  H.  SHERRILL.  8vo.  Illustrated.  $2.50  net.  Postage  20  cents. 

“Invaluable.  The  most  complete ,  intelligent  and  usejul  book  ever  offered  to  the  general  reader. 
The  author  writes  with  easy  mastery  of  his  subject ,  dignified  charm  of  style  and  a  quiet  enthusiasm  that 
enlivens.” — Chicago  Record- Herald. 

THE  ISLE  OF  MAN 

By  AGNES  HERBERT.  8vo.  $3.50  net.  Postage  20  cents. 

33  Illustrations  in  Color  by  DONALD  MAXWELL 

“  Undeniable  charm.  It  has  Humor,  finish,  much  personality,  and  is  enlivened  with  apt  ariecdote 
and  clever  digression;  at  the  same  time  it  conducts  one  into  serious  depths  o f  Manx  history.’’’ 

— Chicago  Evening  Post. 

IN  AND  AROUND  THE  ISLE  OF  PURBEGK 

By  IDA  WOODWARD.  4to.  Illustrated.  $5.00  net.  Postage  30  cents. 

The  Isle  of  Purheck  is  one  o)  the  most  unusual  spots  in  England.  It  has  an  unusual  history  of  which  the  present  volume  gives  an 
interesting  account ,  together  with  a  description  of  the  beauties  of  the  Isle. 

GARDENS  OF  THE  MIDLAND  AND  EASTERN  COUNTIES  OF  ENGLAND 

Special  International  Studio  Number,  1908 

4to.  150  Illustrations,  8  in  Color.  $3.00  net.  Postage  35  cents. 

Limited  Edition.  No  Reprint.  Price  will  be  Advanced. 

GARDENS  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  AND  WESTERN  COUNTIES  OF  ENGLAND 

Companion  Volume  to  the  above.  4to.  $5.00  net.  Postage  35  cents. 

“Indispensable  to  those  interested  in  gardens  and  all  lovers  of  art  and  nature.” 

—  Providence  Journal. 

DEVONSHIRE  CHARACTERS  AND  STRANGE  EVENTS 

By  S.  BARING -GOULD.  8vo.  Illustrated.  $5.00  net.  Postage  20  cents. 

“Diversion  and  valuable  literary  biography — Chicago  Tribune. 

CORNISH  CHARACTERS  AND  STRANGE  EVENTS 

By  S.  BAR1NG-GOULD.  8vo.  $5.00  net.  Postage  20  cents. 

CORNISH  SAINTS  AND  SINNERS 

By  J.  HENRY  HARRIS.  12mo.  Illustrated.  $1.50. 

“  This  book  is  a  genuine  delight.  The  author  is  a  veritable  antiquarian.  But  his  delving 
in  dust  and  relics  has  done  no  disadvantage  to  his  style,  which  is  fresh  and  colloquial,  taking  the 
aroma  from  the  old  things  without  shaking  too  much  dust  in  the  face  of  the  reader." 

— Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

MASTER  PAINTERS  OF  BRITAIN 

Special  International  Studio  Number 

Edited  by  GLEESON  WHITE.  4to.  165  Full-page  Plates.  $3.00  net.  Postage  35  cents. 

“Mr.  White’s  work  as  an  editor  is  conscientious  and  exhaustive.  As  a  collection  the  book  is 
thoroughly  successful.” — Chicago  Evening  Post. 

FROM  FOX’S  EARTH  TO  MOUNTAIN  TARN 

Days  Among  the  Wild  Animals  of  Scotland 

By  J.  H.  CRAWFORD.  Svo.  Numerous  Illustrations.  $3.50  net.  Postage  18  cents. 

“  Written  with  a  purpose  and  the  result  of  long-continued  and  exhaustive  inquiries  and  personal  investigation.  Will  appeal  to 
every  one  who  appreciates  the  charm  of  life  in  the  open.” — New  York  Tribune. 

THE  “LONDONS”  OF  THE  BRITISH  FLEET 

By  EDWARD  FRASER.  12mo.  $1.50  net.  Illustrated.  Postage  14  cents. 

“A  capital  book.  His  work  will  be  of  hardly  less  interest  to  Americans  than  to  his  own  countrymen 

— New  York  Tribune. 

WHEEL  MAGIC 

By  J.  W.  ALLEN..  16mo.  $1.25  net.  Postage  10  cents. 

“Delightful  reading  for  an  idle  hour." — Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

THE  WOMAN  AND  THE  CAR 

By  DOROTHY  LEVITT.  12mo.  Illustrated.  $1.00  net.  Postage  10  cents. 

“ Sufficiently  simple  and  comprehensive  so  that  even  the  most  obtuse  can  understand  the  intricacies  of  a  motor  car. ’’—Motor  Age. 
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SEEKERS  IN  SICILY 

Being  a  Quest  for  Persephone  by  Jane  and  Peripatetica  done  into  the  Vernacular 

By  ELIZABETH  BISLAND  and  ANNE  HOYT.  12mo.  Illustrated.  $1.50  net.  Postage  15  cents. 

“  Wit  enlivens  almost  every  page,  and  no  humorous  incident  escapes  them.  Few  convey  infor¬ 
mation  with  so  bright  a  spirit.  Should  be  a  charming  companion  on  a  steamer.” — Chicago  Record-Herald. 

CERES’  RUNAWAY  AND  OTHER  ESSAYS 

By  ALICE  MEYNELL.  12mo.  $1.25  net.  Postage  10  cents. 

“  Show  wide  reading,  delicate  taste,  warm  human  thought,  and  should  be  companions  for  some  quiet  half  hour.” — Chicago  Record- Herald 

VERNON  LEE 

12mo.  $1.50  net  each.  Postage  15  cents. 

“  If  we  were  asked  to  name  the  three  authors  writing  in  English  to-day  to  whom  the  highest  rank  for  cleverness  and  brilliancy  may 
be  accorded,  we  would  unhesitatingly  place  among  them  Vernon  Lee.” — Baltimore  Sun. 

ALTHEA 

Dialogues  on  Aspirations  and  Duties 

In  this  new  volume  Vernon  Lee  writes  on  “Friendship,”  “  The  Social  Question,”  “  The  Spiritual  Life,”  etc.,  and  what  she  has  to 
say  should  prove  help  fid  and  inspiring  to  many  readers. 

LAURUS  NOBILIS 

Chapters  on  Art  and  Life 

“  Delicate  and  iridescent  as  mother  of  pearl.  Shows  an  increasing  gentleness  in  her  outlook  upon  life.  One  feels  that  this  writer 
has  come  a  long  way  along  the  road  that  leads  to  peace,  and  that  what  she  has  to  offer  in  regard  to  the  greatest  of  arts,  the  art  of  living, 
is  Well  worth  the  heeding .” — Chicago  Tribune. 

RENAISSANCE  FANCIES  AND  STUDIES 

“Fully  maintains  the  opinion  which  she  has  earned  as  an  expert  and  discriminating  essayist.” — Boston  Transcript. 

A  SIENESE  PAINTER  OF  THE  FRANCISCAN  LEGEND 

STEFANO  SASSETTA 

By  BERNARD  BERENSON.  12mo.  26  Collotype  Illustrations.  $2.00  net.  Postage  15  cents. 

“A  beautiful  book.  The  question  of  imaginative  as  contrasted  with  realistic  design  Mr.  Berenson 
touches  suggestively." — Nation. 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  DUKES  OF  URBINO 

Illustrating  the  Arms,  Art  and  Literature  of  Italy  jrom  1440  to  1630. 

By  JAMES  DENNISTOUN.  3  vols.  8vo.  Illustrated.  $12.00  net.  Express  55  cents. 

A  New  Edition  edited  by  Edward  Hutton 

“It  is  good  to  have  these  volumes,  with  their  wealth  of  interests,  in  print  again,  and  more  easy  of 
access  to  the  average  reader.”— Boston  Transcript. 

WALKS  AND  PEOPLE  IN  TUSCANY 

By  SIR  FRANCIS  VANE,  Bt.  12mo.  Illustrated.  $1.50  net.  Postage  12  cents. 

This  book  treats  of  many  walks  and  cycle  rides,  practically  describing,  if  not  covering,  the  whole  of 
Tuscany.  It  has  been  written  with  the  special  object  of  setting  before  the  reader  not  only  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  landscape  but  of  the  inhabitants  of  all  classes. 

UNDER  PETRAIA  WITH 

By  the  author  of  “In  a  Tuscan  Garden.” 

“  Written  in  a  pleasant  vein,  tinctured  with  wit  and  gentle  humor 
walks  of  life.  A  happy  and  cheerful  book.” — Philadelphia  Press. 

FRANCE  IN  THE  TWENTIETH 

By  W.  L.  GEORGE.  12mo. 

“Has  great  interest  and  no  small  significance.” — Vogue. 

STAINED  GLASS  TOURS  IN 

By  CHARLES  H.  SHERRILL.  With  Illustrations,  Maps  and  Itineraries. 

“We  hope  that  ‘ Stained  Glass  Tours’  in  France  is  only  the  forerunner  of  other  tours  in  other 
countries  with  Mr.  Sherrill.” — Philadelphia  Item. 

THE  PATH  TO  PARIS 

The  Record  of  a  Riverside  Journey  from  Le  Havre  to  Paris 

By  FRANK  RUTTER.  Illustrated.  4to.  $5.00hiet.  Postage  20  cents. 
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SOME  SAUNTERINGS 

12mo.  Illustrated.  $1.50  net.  Postage  12  cents. 
and  revealing  a  loving  perception  of  Italian  character  in  various 


CENTURY 

$1.75  net.  Postage  15  cents. 


FRANCE 

12mo.  $1 .50  net.  Postage  15  cents. 
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BOSNIA  and  HERZEGOVINA 

By  MAUDE  M.  HOLBACH,  author  of  “Dalmatia.” 

12mo.  Profusely  Illustrated.  $1.50  net.  Postage  15  cents. 

“  With  such  information  as  this  volume  contains  there  may  be  a  great  rush  of  travel 
Bosniaward ;  for  the  tourist,  sportsman  and  student  there  is,  indeed,  far  more  in  these 
provinces  than  has  hitherto  been  stipposed.” — Outlook. 

DALMATIA 


By  MAUDE  M.  HOLBACH.  12mo.  Profusely  Illustrated.  $1.50  net.  Post  age  15  cents. 

'‘Clearly  as  well  as  fluently  told,  and  she  succeeds  in  conveying  to  the  reader's  mind  a  vivid  impression  of  the  sce?ies  described.” 

— Boston  Transcript. 

THE  SOUL  OF  A  TURK 

By  VICTORIA  DE  BUNSEN.  8vo.  Illustrated.  $3.50  net.  Postage  20  cents. 


“  The  prime  interest  of  the  book  is  exactly  as  the  author  wished  to  make  it — an  inner  view  of  a  much  misknown  people.” 

— Chicago  Tribune. 

RED  RUSSIA 

12mo.  48  Full-page  Plates. 


By  JOHN  FOSTER  FRASER. 


1.75  net.  Postage  15  cents. 


"His  book  is  full  of  instantaneous  photographs — verbal  photographs." — New  York  Times. 


THE  SPANISH  SERIES 

By  ALBERT.  F.  CALVERT.  Set  of  15  volumes,  boxed  complete,  $22.50  net.  Express  extra. 
Single  volumes,  $1.50  net.  Postage  10  cents. 


CATALONIA 
MADRID 
EL  GRECO 
MURILLO 
GOYA 

VELASQUEZ 
THE  PRADO 
THE  ESCOR1AL 


VALENCIA  SCULPTURE  IN  SPAIN 
ROYAL  PALACES  OF  SPAIN 

LEON  BURGOS  AND  SALAMANCA 
GRANADA  AND  ALHAMBRA 
SPANISH  ARMS  AND  ARMOR 
CORDOVA 
SEVILLE 
TOLEDO 


SIX  CITIES :  VALLADOLID.  OVIEDO.  SEGOVIA,  ZAMORA.  AVILA  and  ZARAGOZA 


A  SPANISH  HOLIDAY 

By  CHARLES  MARRIOTT.  8vo.  Illustrated.  $2.50  net.  Postage  20  cents. 

“  The  spirit  of  Spain  has  certainly  been  caught  to  a  very  great  degree  by  the  author  of  this  book,  and  held  fast 
between  its  covers .” — Book  News  Monthly. 

WHAT  PICTURES  TO  SEE  IN  EUROPE  IN  ONE  SUMMER 

By  L.  L.  M.  BRYANT.  12mo.  150  Illustrations.  $1.50  net.  Postage  15  cents. 

This  new  volume  contains  descriptions  of  the  most  important  galleries  in  Europe,  and  the  most  significant 
treasures  contained  in  each.  There  is  also  a  valuable  chapter  dealing  with  the  mistakes  made  by  the  casual 
sightseer. 

PICTURES  AND  THEIR  PAINTERS 

A  Popular  History  of  the  Great  Pictures  of  the  World  and  Their  Painters 


By  L.  L.  M.  BRYANT.  Svo.  Over  300  Illustrations.  $3.50  net.  Postage  25  cents. 

“  There  are  a  great  many  books  on  painting,  but  very  few  that  show  so  careful  a 
discrimination  between  the  necessary  and  the  superfluous  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
average  student.” — Argonaut. 

SKETCHING  GROUNDS 

Special  International  Studio  Number 

With  an  Introduction  by  ALFRED  EAST,  A.R.A.,  R.E.,  H.R.M.S. 

250  Illustrations.  Clotb,  4to  $3.00  net.  Postage  35  cents.  Limited  Edition.  No  Reprint. 

Price  will  be  advanced. 

“As  the  devoted  gardener  pores  over  flower  catalogues  in  the  long  evenings .  so  one 
might  well  fancy  the  young  painter  finding  enjoyment  in  1 Sketching  Grounds.1  ” 

— Art  and  Progress. 

LEAVES  FROM  AMADEIR  A  GARDEN 

By  CHARLES  THOMAS-STANFORD.  12mo.  Illustrated.  $1.50  net.  Postage  12  cents. 

"He  discourses  in  cheery,  imaginative  and  accurate  fashion,  and  he  has  the  skill  to 
bring  before  us  the  scene  of  which  he  became  a  part." — Boston  Transcript. 

KASHMIR 

The  Land  of  Streams  and  Solitudes 

By  P.  PIRIE.  4to.  25  Plates  in  Color  and  upward  of  100  Illustrations  in  Black  and  White.  $5.00  net.  Express  35  cents. 

This  book  is  the  result  of  three  years’  wandering  on  the  outposts  of  civilization,  where  author  and  artist  proceeded  by  special  per¬ 
mission  of  the  Government  of  India,  thus  being  enabled  to  penetrate  far  into  the  wilds,  especially  along  the  Gilgit  road,  where,  as  a  rule, 
none  but  a  sportsman  or  an  officer  on  duty  penetrates. 
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LAKE  VICTORIA  TO  KHARTOUM 


With  Rifle  and  Camera 

By  CAPTAIN  F.  A.  DICKINSON,  D.C.L.I. 

With  an  Intraduction  by  the  Right  Honorable  WINSTON  CHURCHILL,  M.P. 

Svo.  Illustrated.  $4.00  net.  Postage  20  cents. 

“As  a  guide  to  those  contemplating  hunting  big  game  in  East  Africa  it  has  a  photographic 
accuracy  not  often  found  in  hunting  records — Travel. 

BIG-GAME  SHOOTING  ON  THE  EQUATOR 

With  an  Introduction  by  SIR  CHARLES  NORTON  ELLIOTT,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  Late  Commissioner  for 

British  East  Africa. 

By  CAPTAIN  F.  A.  DICKINSON.  Svo.  79  Illustrations.  $4.00  net.  Postage  25  cents. 

A  practical  account  of  the  experiences  in  the  South  African  hunting  country  of  one  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  of  British  sportsmen.  The  game  laws  for  the  English  and  German  posses¬ 
sions  are  included  in  the  volume. 

PLEASURE  AND  PROBLEM  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

By  CECIL  HARMSWORTH.  12mo.  24  Illustrations. 


$1.50  net.  Postage  14  cents. 


The  attractions  of  South  Africa  as  a  resort  for  tourists  are  set  forth  with  much  enthusiasm  by  the  author,  and  the  outstanding  political 
and  social  problems  of  the  country  are  dealt  with. 

“A  charming  record  of  a  winter’s  holiday  spent  in  South  A.frica." — Morning  Post. 

AFRICA  FROM  SOUTH  TO  NORTH,  THROUGH  MAROTSELAND 

By  MAJOR  A.  ST.  H.  GIBBONS.  2  vols.  Svo.  Boxed.  Maps  and  Illustrations.  $7.50  net.  Postage  40  cents. 

“An  admirable  piece  of  thorough ,  useful  geographic  exploration.  It  is  sure  to  be  quoted  frequently — New  York  Sun. 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  MOROCCO 

With  an  Introduction  by  R.  B.  CUNNINGHAM  GRAHAM 

By  M.  AFLALO.  8vo.  $2.00  net.  Postage  14  cents. 

“  Those  who  wish  to  form  a  reliable  opinion  about  the  country  of  the  Moor  and  its  inhabitants  should  give  this  clearly  written  volume 
their  closest  and  most  unprejudiced  attention." — New  York  Sun. 

INDIAN  BIRDS 

A  Key  to  the  Common  Birds  of  the  Plains  of  India 

By  DOUGLAS  DEWAR.  Svo.  Illustrated.  $2.00  net.  Postage  15  cents. 

Vivid  pictures  of  India?i  birds  by  one  who  knows  his  subject.  The  volume  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  lover  of  natural 
history. 

RIFLE  AND  ROMANCE  IN  THE  INDIAN  JUNGLE 


By  CAPTAIN  A.  I.  R.  GLASFURD. 


Svo.  Illustrated.  $2.50  net.  Postage  18  cents. 


“A  sportsman-naturalist  writer  of  the  same  type  as  Theodore  Roosevelt." — New  York  Tribune. 


THE  MAKER  OF  MODERN  MEXICO:  PORFIRIO  DIAZ 

By  MRS.  ALEC  TWEEDIE. 

8vo.  With  over  100  Illustrations  and  a  Map.  $5.00  net.  Postage  30  cents. 

The  author  enjoyed  the  unique  privilege,  of  using  Diaz’s  private  diaries . 


AMERICA  THE  LAND  OF  CONTRASTS 


A  Briton’s  View  of  his  American  Kin 

By  JAMES  FULLERTON  MUIRHEAD.  12mo.  $1.25  net.  Postage  10  cents. 

TWO  DIANAS  IN  ALASKA 

By  AGNES  HERBERT  and  A.  SHIKARI. 

8vo.  Numerous  Illustrations.  $4.00  net.  Postage  16  cents. 

Miss  Herbert  and  her  companions  chartered  a  sealing  schooner  and  landed  at  will 
on  any  desirable  hunting  ground,  however  remote.  Leaving  the  ship  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Kuskoqwim,  on  the  Bering  Sea,  the  hunters  trekked  from  the  headquarters  of  that  river 
across  the  Divide,  to  the  mountainous  district,  a  veritable  roof  of  the  world,  lying  between 
the  Kuskoqwim  and  Sushitna,  and  so  down  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

CEYLON 


The  Paradise  of  Adam 

By  CAROLINE  CORNER.  8vo.  $4.00  net.  16  Full-page  Illustrations.  Postage  18  cents. 

The  record  of  seven  years'  residence  in  the  island. 
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A  SIENESE  PAINTER 


OF  THE 

FRANCISCAN  LEGEND 

STEFANO  DI  GIOVANNI,  CALLED 


SASSETTA 


By  BERNARD  BERENSON 


8 Vo.  26  Collotype  Illustrations.  $2.00  net.  Postage  15  cents 


Mr.  Berenson  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  art 
critics  alive  to-day.  He  writes  with  sympathy  and 
understanding  not  only  of  the  art  of  Italy,  but  of  its 
literature  and  history.  Of  Sassetta  Mr.  Berenson 
speaks  as  follows  :  “While  Bernadine  was  evangeliz¬ 
ing  the  whole  of  Italy,  but  ever  returning  to  his 
beloved  Siena,  there  grew  to  manhood  beside  him  the  greatest  painter  that  Siena 
had  between  the  noon  and  sunset  of  its  art.  Whether  Stefano  Sassetta  was  known 
to  the  saint  we  cannot  ascertain,  although  the  probabilities  in  its  favor  are  over¬ 
whelming.  But  his  preaching,  if  not  his  familiar  conversation,  must  have  done 
much  to  form  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  painter  to  a  singularly  intimate  perception 
of  the  seraphic  spirit  and  doctrines.  At  all  events,  it  is  he,  Stefano  Sassetta,  who  has 
left  us  the  most  adequate  rendering  of  the  Franciscan  soul  that  we  possess  in  the 
entire  range  of  painting.” 


The  Marriage  of  St.  Francis  to  Poverty 

“In  the  foreground  of  a  spacious  plain  three 
maidens  stand  side  by  side.  White  is  the  robe  or 
the  first,  grayish  brown  of  the  second,  rose  red  of 
the  last.  The  one  in  brown  is  barefooted  and  the 
most  plainly  clad,  but  it  is  on  her  hand  that  the 
ardent  saint,  with  an  eager  bend  of  his  body,  be¬ 
stows  his  ring.  Then  swiftly  they  take  flight,  and 
ere  they  disappear  in  the  high  heavens,  over  the 
celestially  pure  horizon  of  Monte  Amiata,  they  dis¬ 
play  symbols  which  reveal  them  as  Poverty,  Chas¬ 
tity  and  Obedience.  And  when  last  we  see  them 
floating  away  in  the  pure  ether.  Lady  Poverty  looks 
back  lovingly  on  Francis.” 
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SUBURBAN  RESIDENCE  OF  WM.  DORFLINCER,  ESSEX  FELLS.  N.  J. 
Lighted  by  100-Light  Sunlight  “Omega”  Generator 


HOME-MADE  GAS  LIGHT 

^  Brighter  than  Electricity 


Safer  than  Candles 

Cheaper  than  Kerosene 

170,000  country  homes  and  over  360  towns  now 
lighted  by  the  brilliant  and  up-to-date  Acetylene. 

Enjoy  this  city  comfort.  Booklet  on  request 

The  Sunlight  Gas  Machine  Sales  Company 

49  Warren  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


4  Omega  ’ '  Generator 


UNMUSICAL  NEW  YORK 

By  HERMANN  KLEIN.  I2mo.  $1.50  net.  Postage  15  cents 

This  criticism  of  certain  New  York  musical  activities 
is  not  a  condemnation  of  the  musical  taste  of  the  whole 
United  States.  The  hook  is  dedicated  to  “  The  Rising 
Musical  Talent  of  the  United  States  of  America." 

“ Wholly  free  from  personal  animus.  Bound  to  stimu¬ 
late  profitable  thought." — Musical  America. 

MUSICAL  STUDIES 

By  ERNEST  NEWMAN. 

NEW  EDITION.  12mo.  $1.50  net.  Postage  15  cents. 

The  new  edition  of  this  popular  volume  contains  a  new 
preface  and  an  appendix,  in  which  Mr.  Newman  replies  to 
a  criticism  of  a  statement  in  “Musical  Studies"  made  by  Mr. 
Ashton  Ellis  in  his  “ Life  of  Wagner.”  The  essays  that 
make  up  Mr.  Newman’s  volume  are  extremely  timely.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  subjects  dealt  with:  “ Berlioz , 
Romantic  and  Classic,”  “Programme  Music,"  “  Maeterlinck 
and  M  usic,”  “ Richard  Strauss  and  the  Music  of  the  Future.” 

YET  AGAIN 

By  MAX  BEERBOHM,  author  of  ‘‘.The  Happy  Hypocrite.” 

12mo.  $1.50  net.  Postage  15  cents 

“As  a  caricaturist  he  is  truly  humorous;  as  an  essayist  he  knows  how  to  trifle  with 
life  as  genially  as  did  Lamb  and  Stevenson.  Whatever  he  chooses  to  talk  about,  in  a  style 
intimate  and  elaborate,  quite  sincere  beneath  its  polish,  takes  on  a  new  meaning — and  keeps 

it. — Dial. 

ALTHEA 

Dialogues  on  Aspirations  and  Duties 
By  VERNON  LEE.  12mo.  $1.50  net.  Postage  15  cents 

A  newly  issued  volume  by  one  of  the  most  charming  essayists  and  thinkers  writing  in 
English  to-day  No  one  can  be  said  to  have  a  real  acquaintance  with  modern  belles-lettres 
without  having  read  the  books  of  Vernon  Lee. 
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nothing  of  paying  thousands  of  pounds  for 
any  bibelot  which  may  strike  his  fancy. 

Apropos  of  this,  a  friend  of  his  told  me 
that  the  marquis  once  detained  him  as  he 
was  leaving  his  club,  to  show  him  a  won¬ 
derfully  line  old  enameled  and  bejeweled 
snuff  box  which  the  eccentric  peer  fished 
out  of  the  pocket  of  his  shabby  coat  and  of 
which  he  had,  an  hour  or  so  before,  become 
the  purchaser  at  a  great  price.  He  has  got 
together  quite  a  little  collection  of  minor 
works  of  art  and  undoubtedly  has  a  good 
deal  of  knowledge  and  flair  in  these  mat¬ 
ters.  Whether  he  also  has  taste — personal 
as  opposed  to  “banale”  taste — we  shall  prob¬ 
ably  never  know  unless,  as  is  likely,  his 
treasures  are,  at  his  death,  put  up  for  sale. 


Collection  of  J.  P.  Morgan ,  Esq. 

WOMAN  WRITING  A  LETTER 
BY  JOHANNES  VER  MEER 

According  to  the  interview  cabled  here 
he  believes,  on  the  chance  word  of  a  dealer, 
that  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan  said  to  the  lat¬ 
ter  after  looking  at  what  he  had  to  offer: 
“I  am  much  obliged.  I  am  glad  to  have 
seen  some  of  your  samples.”  To  any  one 
who  knows  Mr.  Morgan — and  Lord  Clan- 
ricarde  certainly  does  not — this  “good 
story,”  as  he  calls  it,  will  chiefly  serve  as  a 
gauge  of  the  ignorance  of  the  noble  peer  as 
to  what  he  is  talking  about  and  of  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  his  gullibility  when  his  prejudice  is 
appealed  to.  Mr.  Morgan’s  time  is  valu¬ 
able  and  his  reputation  among  art  dealers 
all  over  the  world  of  the  highest.  He  does 
not  buy  in  their  shops  and  bring  his  pur¬ 
chases  home  in  his  pocket,  nor  does  he  have 
to  run  after  the  dealers  to  apprise  them  of 
his  arrival  in  their  midst.  The  greatest 
among  them  considers  himself  only  too  for¬ 
tunate  if  he  succeeds  in  securing  an  ap¬ 
pointment  to  wait  upon  the  financier  at  the 
convenience  of  the  latter  and  many  of  them 
even  risk  the  journey  across  the  Atlantic  on 
the  off  chance  of  being  able  to  show  him 
their  wares. 

Compared  to  what  Mr.  Morgan  has  ac¬ 
quired,  Lord  Clanricarde’s  collection  is 
about  as  important  as  a  flea  compared  to 
a  lion.  Apart  from  his  personal  knowl¬ 
edge  and  supervision  Mr.  Morgan  has  at 
his  disposal  and  has  regularly  availed  him¬ 
self  of  the  opinion  of  the  greatest  experts 
in  the  world  in  every  department  of  art  col¬ 
lecting.  As  against  this  combination  ou 
the  one  hand  and  the  united  condemnation 
of  Lord  Clanricarde  and  such  critics  on  the 
other  it  is,  to  put  it  mildly,  unlikely  that 
the  latter  should  he  justified  in  their  sneers. 
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Don’t  Play  with  Fire 


A  COMMON  caution  to  children,  but  also  good  lor 

grown  men  and  women.  You  are  playing  with  fire 
when  you  insure  your  property  without  carefully  selecting 
the  company  which  promises  to  protect  you  against  loss. 
Companies  differ  just  like  individuals.  Why  take  chances 
when,  at  no  extra  cost,  safety  can  be  had  by  simply  saying 
to  your  agent  when  your  insurance  expires,  “Get  me  a 
policy  in  the  Hartford.” 

The  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company  is  the 

best  known  of  all  the  fire  insurance  companies  in  America. 
For  a  century  it  has  promptly  paid  every  loss,  the  aggre¬ 
gate  now  amounting  to  more  than  $130,000,000.  Its  repu¬ 
tation  for  fairness  is  unexcelled.  Its  resources  are  never 
in  danger  from  the  hidden  rocks  of  stock  speculation,  be¬ 
cause  invested  only  in  the  safest  securities.  One  hundred 
years  of  life  and  growth  have  demonstrated  its  able  man¬ 
agement  and  unshaken  stability.  You  are  not  playing 
with  fire  when  you 


Ask  for  the  Hartford 

Any  Agent  or  Broker  Can  Get  You  a 
Hartford  Policy 


STATEMENT  JANUARY  1,  1910 

Capital,  ...  $  2,000,000.00 

Liabilities,  .  .  .  14,321,953.11 

Assets,  ....  23,035,700.61 
Surplus  for  Policy-holders,  .  8,713,747.50 
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THE  ISLAND  PROVIDENCE 

By  FREDERICK  NIVEN.  12mo.  .  $1.50 

This  is  a  buccaneering  romance  by  the  author  of  the  “Lost  Cabin  Mine." 
Howells  once  said  that  he  thought  the  ideal  book  in  the  eyes  oj  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  would  be  “  The  Three  Musketeers "  by  George  M eredith.  Stevenson 
might  have  enjoyed  “  The  Island  Providence"  somewhat  in  the  way  he  would 
have  enjoyed  the  ideal  book. 

THE  MAGADA 

By  W.  M.  ARDAGH.  12mo.  $1.50 

A  story  of  the  taking  oj  the  island  oj  the  Grand  Canary  in  1483.  Juan 
de  Belancour ,  an  attractive  young  scamp ,  is  sent  with  an  expedition  to  Grand 
Canaria.  Here  he  experiences  many  adventures ,  in  one  of  which  he  gets  to 
know  the  Magada ,  or  Maid  oj  the  Sacred  Hill. 

THE  WAY  UP 

By  M.  P.  WILLCOCKS 

This  novel  touches  three  burning  questions  oj  the  hour — capital 
and  labor ,  the  claims  0}  the  individual  against  those  oj  the  State , 
the  right  of  a  woman  to  her  own  individuality.  Michael  Strode ,  the 
ironmaster ,  devotes  his  life  to  the  work  oj  showing  the  way  out  of  the 
economic  jungle  oj  poverty  by  means  oj  cooperative  production.  But 
Strode ,  the  thinker ,  is  also  Strode ,  the  man ,  bound  by  the  closest  ties 
to  a  woman  oj  the  oldest  type  in  the  world ,  the  siren ,  who  refuses  to 
lend  either  her  money  or  herself  to  f  urther  his  scheme. 


OLIVIA  L.  CAREW 

By  NETTA  SYRETT  12mo.  $1.50 

A  new  novel  by  the  talented  author  of  “ Anne  Page." 

“Those  who  have  watched  Miss  Syrell's  career  with  expectation 
will  be  gratified  by  this  book.  It  is  by  jar  the  best  she  has  done  and 
deserves  to  be  judged  by  a  very  high  standard.  The  characteriza¬ 
tion  is  really  admirable ,  and  the  whole  effect  is  one  oj  complete  ease , 
mastery  and  finish.  This  is  an  excellent  novel." 

—  London  Morning  Leader. 

THE  INTRUDING  ANGEL 

By  CHARLES  MARRIOTT.  12mo.  $1.50 

“  Mr.  Marriott's  last  book  is  the  best  since  ‘  The  Column.'  It  has  simplicity  and  clarity;  the  issue  is  pre¬ 
sented  with  force ,  while  the  growth  oj  character  in  the  people  involved ,  their  understanding  oj  what  life  demands 
oj  them ,  and,  their  increasing  power  and  determination  to  meet  these  demands  at  no  matter  what  cost — the  story 
itself ,  in  fact ,  is  unfolded  with  an  artistic  restraint  and  a  depth  oj  insight  that  go  jar  to  fulfilling  the  highest 
hopes  readers  oj  Mr.  Marriott's  books  have  entertained  for  him." — New  York  Times. 

ALONGSHORE 

Where  Man  and  Sea  are  Face  to  Face 

By  STEPHEN  REYNOLDS  12mo.  Illustrated.  $1.50 

In  his  new  book  Mr.  Reynolds  returns  to  the  scenes  oj  “A  Poor  Man's  House."  The  ' longshoremen  are 
a  breed  apart ,  tough ,  hardy  and  old- fashioned,  with  customs  and  outlook  on  life  profoundly  modified  by  their 
occupation  as  fishermen.  Mr.  Reynolds'  aim  is  to  bring  out  the  poetry ,  pathos  and  jollity  oj  the  lives  oj  these 
men  without  sacrificing  realism. 

HALF  IN  EARNEST 

The  Story  of  a  Man's  Love 

By  MURIEL  HINE  12mo.  $1.50 

Derrick  Kilmarney  is  a  young  man  with  a  disposition  to  take  the  best  that  life  offers  him  and  shirk  the 
responsibilities.  He  jails  in  love;  love  has  to  be  weighed  with  ambition ,  and  there  is  an  unexpected  ending. 

THE  DIVERTING  ADVENTURES  OF  MAURIN 

By  JEAN  AICARD.  12mo.  $1.50 

“Like  Tartarin  oj  Tar  a  scon ,  this  king  oj  the  Maures ,  this  Don  Juan  oj  the  woods ,  is  the  embodiment  oj 
Provence  and  its  people;  and  this  is  sufficient  surety  that  he  is  charming."  Boston  Transcript. 

“  Aicard ,  a  Meridional  like  Daudet ,  knows  his  people  as  well  as  the  latter  did  but  sees  them  from  another 
viewpoint."-  New  York  Tribune. 

“Sprightly  and  entertaining.  A  great  relief  from  psychological  studies  and  novels  with  a  purpose. 
Reminiscences  oj  Daudet  in  his  Provencal  and  Tartarin  moods." — New  York  Sun. 

MAURIN  THE  ILLUSTRIOUS 

By  JEAN  AICARD  12mo.  $1.50 

“Has  sent  us  hotfoot  to  the  library  for  its  predecessor .  The  description  oj  the  forest  on  fire  stamps 
M.  Aicard  as  a  great  literary  artist  until  rare  skill  in  word  painting ,  and  Mowin' s  daring  escape  from  justice 
through  a  very  wall  oj  flame  is  the  beginning  oj  a  series  of  episodes  so  dramatic  and  thrilling  that  there  is  no 
laying  the  book  down  till  the  end  is  reached  in  a  final  chapter  oj  striking  power  and  beauty." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

ADVENTURES  OF  AN  A.  D.  C. 

By  SHELLAND  BRADLEY.  12mo.  $1.50 

“One  oj  those  delightfully  intimate  books  about  India  which  make  Anglo-Indians  oj  us  all ;  not  a  novel , 
but  a  series  oj  sketches  oj  the  fictitious  men  and  women  frequenting  the  Government  House  oj  the  hill  station 
oj  Monaling." — New  York  Times. 

ROYAL  LOVERS 

By  HELENE  VACARESCO.  13mo.  $1.50 

The  romance  oj  Helene  Vacaresco  and  the  former  crown  prince  of  Roumania  is  one  oj  the  most  famous 
romances  of  modern  European  courts.  This  lady ,  who  knows  European  court  life  intimately ,  has  given  us  a 
wonderful  story  oj  two  empresses ,  founded  on  fact. 

THEODORA’S  HUSBAND 

By  LOUISE  MACK.  12mo.  $1.50 

Inventions  in  aerial  navigation  form  a  leading  part  oj  this  exciting  story.  The  story  of  Theodora' s 
marriage  and  its  subsequent  outcome  will  hold  the  attention  oj  the  reader  to  the  end. 
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Moreover,  to  conclude  with  the  marquis’s 
farrago  of  nonsense  as  it  has  been  reported 
in  our  press  here,  it  is  a  funny  reversal  of 
the  popular  idea  in  regard  to  the  traditional 
point  of  view  of  peers  and  bankers  that  it 
should  be  one  of  the  former  who  takes  one 
of  the  latter  to  task  for  flinging  his  money 
about  without  seeing  to  it  that  he  is  driving 
a  sharp  bargain ! 

As  for  Dr.  Bode,  he  is  the  curator  of 
the  imperial  art  treasures  of  Germany  and 
as  such  any  statement  of  his  is  entitled  to 
a  certain  amount  of  weight.  He  has  ac¬ 
cused  us  jaute  de.  mieux  of  neglecting  the 
delicate  in  painting  and  of  running  after 
the  flamboyant.  This  opinion,  like  the 
anxious  fears  expressed  by  certain  English 
papers  on  the  occasion  of  Mrs.  Patrick 
Campbell's  first  visit  here,  lest  her  sojourn 
among  us  might  ‘coarsen  her  art,’  seems 
spiteful  rather  than  well  considered. 
However,  in  Dr.  Bode’s  case  it  needs  only 
to  point  to  a  recent  unfortunate  venture  of 
his  to  realize  that  he  is  by  no  means  uni¬ 
versally  accepted  as  an  infallible  judge  in 
his  own  line.  Quandoque  bonus  dormitat 
Homerus!  He  purchased  in  England  for 
a  great  sum  a  wax  bust  which  he  declared 
to  be  a  masterpiece  by  no  less  an  artist  than 
Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Subsequently  it  be¬ 
came  so  uncertain  as  to  whether  it  was  not 
rather  the  production  of  a  mediocre  Victo¬ 
rian  modeler  named  Lucas  that  to  a  vast 
number  of  connoisseurs  its  value  and  that 
of  its  purchaser’s  judgment  will  remain  for¬ 
ever  doubtful. 


Collection  oj  W.  K.  Vanderbilt ,  Esq. 

THE  NOBLE  SLAV 
BY  REMBRANDT 

It  is  only  natural  that  it  should  annoy 
Europeans  to  realize  that  all  their  greatest 
art  treasures  which  are  put  up  for  sale  are 
now  finding  their  way  to  these  fortunate 
shores.  Under  the  circumstances  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  ill-temper  may  be  excusa¬ 
ble.  Unfairness  and  malicious  comments, 
however,  are  not,  and  both  Lord  Clanri- 
carde  and  Dr.  Bode  might  remember  that 
pangs  similar  to  those  which  appear  to  as¬ 
sail  them  must  have  been  felt  by  all  south¬ 
ern  Europe  when  Italy  and  Spain  were  in 
their  turn  despoiled  by  the  Saxon  barba¬ 
rians.  History  is  only  repeating  itself,  and 
what  is  happening  nowadays  is  but  the  in¬ 
evitable  result  of  the  shifting  of  the  tides  of 
fate. 

With  all  due  deference  to  the  lofty  and 
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1910  THE  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO  1910 

YEAR  BOOK 

OF  DECORATIVE  ART 

OVER  FOUR  HUNDRED  ILLUSTRATIONS,  MANY  IN  COLORS 

4 to.  Cloth,  $3.00  net.  Postage  35  cents 

LIMITED  EDITION.  NO  REPRINT.  PRICE  WILL  BE  ADVANCED. 


THE  fifth  issue  of  this  unique  and  interesting  publication  is  now  ready  and  forms  a 
complete  and  comprehensive  review  of  the  most  important  work  in  Decorative  and 
Applied  Art  produced  in  the  past  year  by  the  leading  architects,  designers  and  crafts¬ 
men  of  the  world. 

An  important  section  is,  as  before,  devoted  to  exterior  and  interior  domestic  architec¬ 
ture,  copiously  illustrated  by  the  recent  work  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  profes¬ 
sion.  As  a  guide  to  the  artistic  construction,  decoration  and  equipment  of  the  home  this 
work  will  be  found  invaluable,  dealing,  as  it  does,  with  furniture,  firegrates,  and  mantelpieces, 
wall  and  ceiling  decoration,  stained  glass,  textile  fabrics  and  embroidery,  porcelain  and  earthen¬ 
ware,  artificial  lighting,  metal  work,  leather  work,  etc. 

Articles  on  the  present  position  of  Applied  Art  in  Great  Britain,  Germany  and  Austria  are 
contributed  by  experts.  The  numerous  illustrations  make  the  booK  particularly  valuable. 
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EVEfl  TH1LLTOTTS'  ,A£W  'BOOKS 

THE  THIEF  OF  VIRTUE 

12mo.  $1.50 

“Mr.  Phillpotts  has  •written  many  stories  of 
this  very  land  and  this  very  people,  but  ‘ The  Thief 
of  Virtue ’  excels  them  all  in  dramatic  power,  in 
emotional  pathos  and  in  realistic  significance.” 

- — Boston  Transcript. 

“  If  living  characters,  perfect  plot  construction, 
imaginative  breadth  of  canvas  and  absolute  truth 
to  life  are  the  primary  qualities  of  great  realistic 
fiction,  Mr.  Phillpotts  is  one  of  the  greatest  novel¬ 
ists  of  our  day.  He  goes  on  turning  out  one  bril¬ 
liant  novel  after  another,  steadily  accomplishing 
for  Devon  what  Mr.  Hardy  did  for  Wessex.  An¬ 
other  of  Mr.  Phillpotts’  Dartmoor  novels,  and  one 
that  will  rank  with  his  best.  Something  of  kin¬ 
ship  with  ‘King  Lear’  and  ‘  Pere  Goriot.’  The 
foolish,  tragic  figure  of  Philip  Ouldsbroom  is  one  to  be  remembered,  and  the  story  that 
embalms  him  like  a  fly  in  amber  is  genuine  literature.” — Chicago  Record-Herald. 

THE  HAVEN 

12mo.  $1.50 

“One  of  the  best  of  this  author’s  many  works.” — Bookman. 

“  From  his  pen  the  portraiture  of  men  of  the  sea  comes  with  a  mingled  novelty  and 
vigor.  In  the  love  story  of  Ned  Major  and  Deborah  Honeywill  Mr.  Phillpotts  reaches 
heights  of  sentiment  and  beauty  com  parable  only  to  a  similar  episode  described  by  George 
Meredith  in  ‘  The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel.’” — Boston  Transcript. 

ACCORDING  TO  MARIA 

By  MRS.  JOHN  LANE.  12mo.  Illustrated.  $1.50 

“Not  a  dull  page.  The  varied  human 
interest  of  the  book  is  well-nigh  universal.” 

—  Philadelphia  North  American. 

“Has  the  gift  of  gifts,  humor.  An 
original  and  sparkling  book  from  the  pen  of 
a  kindly  as  well  as  a  keen  critic  of  life.  T o 
view  life  ‘according  to  Maria’  is  to  find 
new  zest  therein.  Maria  is  as  inconse¬ 
quent  and  dear  as  Mrs.  Nickelby,  and  almost  equally  do  we  hug  her  sayings  to  our 
hearts.” — -New  York  Times. 

MARGARITA’S  SOUL 

By  JOSEPHINE  DASKAM  BACON 

12mo.  Profusely  Illustrated.  $1.50 

“May  cause  the  reader  to  miss  an  important 
engagement  or  neglect  his  business.” 

— San  Francisco  Bulletin. 

“Captures  the  imagination  at  the  outset  by  the 
boldness  of  the  situation.  .  .  .  We  should  be 

hard  put  to  it  to  name  a  better  American  novel  of 
the  month.” — Outlook. 

CANDLES  IN  THE  WIND 
CAPTAIN  DESMOND,  V.  C. 
THE  GREAT  AMULET 

A  Trilogy  of  Anglo-Indian  Army  Life 

By  MAUD  DIVER.  12mo.  $1.50  each 

“Mrs.  Diver  challenges  comparison  with  such 
writers  as  Kipling  and  Flora  Annie  Steele,  and 
shows  herself  well  able  to  bear  the  test.” — Nation. 

“Above  the  multitude  of  novels  ( erotic  and  neurotic)  hers  shine  like  stars.  She  has 
produced  a  comprehensive  and  full  drama  of  life,  rich  in  humanity;  noble,  satisfying — it  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  great.” — New  York  Times. 

JOHN  LANE  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


scornful  utterances  of  our  European  critics 
I  would  point  out  to  them  that  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  art  is  no  more  difficult  than  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  architecture  or  of 
anything  else  that  has  been  analyzed  and 
codified  and  that  does  not  require  manual 
dexterity.  A  genuine  thirst  for  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  as  a  foundation  and  only  two  things 
more  are  required — i.  e.,  an  accurate  and 
observing  eye  and  a  retentive  memory. 
Given  these,  any  ordinarily  intelligent  per¬ 
son  who  studies  art,  and  travels,  may  mas¬ 
ter  its  traditions,  its  formulas  and  its  history 
and  become  familiar  with  its  development 
and  achievements  and  technique.  One 
person  may  be  apter  and  more  persevering 
at  this  than  another  and  thus  achieve  a 
more  profound  and  extensive,  rather  than 
a  shallow  and  limited,  knowledge.  There 
is  nothing  mysterious  or  hidden  about  it, 
and  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  student 
have  long  since  been  laid  down.  It  is  as 
cold,  as  mechanical  and  as  open  to  all  as 
the  multiplication  table  or  the  declensions 
of  the  Latin  verbs,  and  is  not  unusual 
among  the  better  educated  classes  here,  for 
here  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  necessary  offer¬ 
ing  at  the  shrine  of  that  elusive  and  vague 
goddess,  Culture.  Among  our  collectors 
it  is  often  well  developed  and  carefully 
specialized. 


Collection  o)  Mrs.  Collis  P.  Huntington 

PORTRAIT  OF  A  MAN 
BY  FRANS  HALS 


To  the  repeated  charge  that  the  United 
States  is  flooded  with  spurious  old  masters 
and  bogus  and  faked  works  of  art  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  we  need  not  hesitate  to  agree 
cheerfully.  At  the  same  time  we  should 
not  forget  that  the  majority  of  this  stuff  is 
still  owned  abroad,  and  also  we  should  re¬ 
member  that  it  was  a  celebrated  foreign  ex¬ 
pert  and  dealer  who  branded  a  pair  of 
vases  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  as  “an 
impudent  modern  forgery  of  eighteenth- 
century  Sevres, when  upon  investigation 
it  turned  out  that  they  were  the  identical 
vases  presented  to  the  American  represent¬ 
atives  at  Versailles  by  Louis  XVI. 

America  does  not,  by  any  means,  pos¬ 
sess  a  monopoly  of  unreliable  experts  or  of 
collectors  with  more  money  than  brains. 
On  the  other  hand,  she  does  possess,  be¬ 
sides  some  inevitable  rubbish,  a  very  cred¬ 
itable  accumulation  of  masterpieces  of  the 
greatest  artists  in  every  line  and  of  all  ages. 
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Model  “R” 
40  H.  P. 
Limousine 


Price  with  Com¬ 
plete  Equipment 


$4,000 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Body:  Made  of  wood,  of  neat  design,  finish  and  equipment  first 
class. 

Seating  Capacity:  Ample  room  for  4  persons  inside,  all  facing 
forward;  2  seats  folding  against  sides  of  body  when  not  in  use. 

Color  :  Royal  blue,  Brewster  green,  maroon,  Napier  green  with 
black  perpendicular  stripe  and  fenders. 

Trimming:  Nickel  plated  or  brass,  as  preferred. 

Upholstery:  Imported  goatskin,  gray  whipcord  or  broadcloth. 

Power  Plant  :  Knox  Unit  Construction,  Three-Point  Suspension. 

Motor:  Water-cooled  4-cylinder  5"  x  4f",  cast  separately,  made 
with  detachable  heads,  valves  in  the  head. 

Power:  40  H.  P.,  A.  L.  A.  M.  Standard. 

Transmission:  Knox  type,  selective  sliding  gear  three  speeds  for¬ 
ward  and  reverse. 

Clutch:  Three-plate  type,  encased  in  flywheel,  and  fitted  with 
cork  inserts. 

Drive:  Straight-line  shaft,  through  bevel-gear  nickel-steel  shaft. 

Ignition:  Jump  spark;  Bosch  magneto  and  vibrating  coil  and 
timer;  two  complete  systems  with  two  sets  of  plugs. 

Carburetor:  Stromberg  automatic. 


Wheel  Base:  117  inches. 

Tread:  56  inches. 

Tires:  36"  x  4"  Fisk  bolted  on  type. 

Rims:  Fisk  demountable. 

Gasoline  Tank:  Capacity  16  gallons,  located  under  front  seat, 
with  auxiliary  tank  on  dash,  both  gravity  feed. 

Lubrication  :  De  Dion  system,  pumped  from  well  in  case. 

Brakes:  10"  x  4"  contracting  band  on  propeller  shaft,  pedal  op¬ 
erated. 

14"  double  rear- wheel  emergency  brake  lever  operated  through 
equalizers  or  option  of  shaft  brake. 

Weight:  3,000  lbs.  with  equipment. 

Speed  :  5  to  60  miles  on  high  gear  with  3  to  1  ratio. 

Equipment:  Bosch  magneto,  storm  side  curtains  for  front  seat, 
Jones  60-Mile  Speedometer,  shock  absorbers,  Prest-O-Lite  tank, 
baggage  rack,  clock,  speaking  tube  and  toilet  case. 

Price:  Including  standard  equipment,  $4,000. 

Price:  Less  equipment,  including  only  lamps,  generator,  tire  car¬ 
rier,  jack,  pump,  set  of  tools,  storm  side  curtains  for  front  seat, 
toilet  case  and  speaking  tube,  $3,900.jj 


BEAUTIFUL  CATALOGUE  OF  ALL  MODELS 

(Regular  Model  “R”  Touring  Car  with  Complete  Equipment,  $3,250) 

KNOX  AUTOMOBILE  CO.,  Dept.  10,  Springfield,  Mass.,  M.A.L.A.M. 
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GARDEN  ORNAMENTS 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED  FROM  ARCHITECTS 
AND  OWNERS  OF  COUNTRY  ESTATES 


LAWN 

FOUNTAINS 

PARK 

FOUNTAINS 

ORNAMENTAL 

RAILINGS 

ENTRANCE 

GATES 

DRIVEWAY 

ELECTROLIERS 

GATEWAY 

LANTERNS 

CATALOGUE 

ON 

APPLICATION 


FLOWER 

VASES 

BRONZE  or  IRON 

GARDEN 

STATUARY 


GARDEN 

SEATS 

ORNAMENTAL 
TREE  GUARDS 

SPECIAL 
SKETCHES 
SUBMITTED 

SCULPTOR,  A.  J.  NEWMAN,  N.  A. 


“  DANCING  BOY  ” 


THE  J.  L.  MOTT  IRON  WORKS 


ORNAMENTAL  DEPARTMENT 

FIFTH  AVENUE  and  SEVENTEENTH  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

Other  Specialties  :  Ornamental  Drinking  Fountains  for  Parl(s 


WANTED 


THE  following  extra  (supplementary)  numbers  of  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
STUDIO,  either  in  paper  or  cloth.  Please  stale  the  condition  of  books 
and  the  price  at  which  they  will  be  sold : 


Modern  Book-Plates  and  Their  Designers”  (1898) 

Work  of  R.  L.  Stevenson”  (Winter  Number,  1896) 

Old  Water-Color  Society”  (1804-1904) 

Modern  Pen  Drawings”  (Winter  1900-1901) 

M  odern  British  Water-Colour  Drawings”  (Special  Summer  Number,  1900) 

Modern  British  Domestic  Architecture  and  Decoration  (Special  Summer  Number,  1901) 
Beauty’s  Awakening”  (Special  Summer  Number,  1899) 


Address  JOHN  LANE  COMPANY,  110-114  West  32d  St.,  New  York  City 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

An  unceasing  source  of  pleasure  and  robust 
health  to  chil¬ 
dren.  Safe.  In¬ 
expensive  to 
keep.  Highest 
type.  Com¬ 
plete  outfits. 
Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Illustrated  cat¬ 
alogue.  Belle  .11  eat  I  e 
I* arm.  Box  42,  Mark- 
1mm.  Virginia. 


ART  AND  ECONOMY  IN 
HOME  DECORATION 

Profusely  Illustrated.  $1.50  net 
Postage,  /  5  cents 

JOHN  LANE  COMPANY,  New  York 


A  SPANISH  ALTARPIECE 
BY  BRYSON  BURROUGHS 
•  Curator  of  Paintings  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

The  Spanish  altarpiece  which  was  given 
to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  by  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  M.  Laffan  is  now  on  view  in  the  room 
of  recent  accessions.  It  has  been  shown 
there  before,  during  the  summer  of  1907, 
when  it  was  exhibited  in  Gallery  11.  In  an 
article  inthe  Metropolitan  Museum  Bulletin 
for  May  of  that  year,  Mr.  Roger  Fry  ascribes 
the  painting  tentatively  to  the  Catalan  ar¬ 
tist,  Jaime  Vergos  II,  who  was  active  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  fifteen  century.  A  com¬ 
parison  of  the  work  in  question  with  the 
reproductions  of  the  paintings  of  Jaime 
Vergos  II  in  the  Museum  of  Barcelona 
shows  striking  similarity  of  form  and  man¬ 
ner  of  drawing  and  bears  out  the  plausibil¬ 
ity  of  the  attribution,  says  Mr.  Bryson  Bur¬ 
roughs  in  the  Museum  Bulletin. 


Property  of  the  Metropolitan  M useum  oj  Art 


LEFT  AND  RIGHT  HALVES 
OF  SPANISH  ALTARPIECE 
FIFTEENTH  CENTURY 


For  Information  Concerning  Home 
Art  and  Decorative  Schemes 

the  undersigned  invite  correspondence  from  those  who  are  building  or 
decorating  and  furnishing  houses,  apartments  or  even  public  buildings. 

References  to  books  and  literature,  as  well  as  practical  suggestions  and 
advice,  will  be  sent  free  of  charge  from  our  advisory  committee  or  from 
helpful  sources. 

Address  inquiries  to 

THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  OF  HOME  ART  AND  DECORATION 

Office  of  Secretary,  114  West  3ad  Street,  New  York 


The  altarpiece  is  made  of  six  compart¬ 
ments  surrounded  by  gilded  Gothic  tra¬ 
cery.  The  main  panels  of  these  compart¬ 
ments  contain  scenes  from  the  Passion, 
and  below  them  in  medallions  are  large 
heads  of  saints.  The  halos  and  gold  orna¬ 
ments  on  the  costumes  and  armor  are  built 
out  in  relief  with  gesso  and  an  abundance 
of  gold  is  used  throughout.  This,  with 
the  strong  reds  and  blues  which  predomi¬ 
nate  in  the  painted  parts,  gives  to  the  work 
a  particularly  rich  and  brilliant  effect. 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  now  owns 
two  excellent  examples  of  the  work  of  the 
Catalan  School— this  altarpiece  and  the 
large  one  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  attrib¬ 
uted  to  Luis  Borossa, 'which  was  purchased 
in  1906. 
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MODERN  CABINET  WORK 

FURNITURE  AND  FITMENTS 

By  PERCY  A.  WELLS  and  JOHN  HOOPER 

Over  1 ,000  Practical  Workshop  Drawings,  Half  Tones  and  Original  Designs 

4to,  Cloth.  $5.00  net.  Postage,  50  cents 

Since  the  heyday  of  Versailles  the  craft  of  cabinet  making  has  been 
attracting  more  and  more  popular  attention.  During  the  past  twenty-five 
years  particularly  remarkable  changes  in  methods  of  production  have  come 
about,  and  to-day  the  term  “cabinet  making”  covers  a  much  wider  scope  in 
craftsmanship  than  it  did  formerly.  It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  authors  of 
this  volume  to  illustrate  the  practice  of  the  craft  in  all  its  applications,  from 
the  making  of  a  joint  to  the  preparation,  setting  out  and  complete  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  numerous  and  various  types  of  furniture  and  woodwork  which  the 
cabinet  maker  is  called  upon  to  fashion. 

The  book  should  prove  of  value  not  only  to  all  those  engaged  in  the 
actual  production  of  furniture,  but  to  salesmen,  architects  and  collectors. 
Dining,  Drawing,  Bedroom  and  Library  Furniture,  Museum  Cases,  Office 
Work,  Paneling  and  Interior  Fitments  are  dealt  with  exhaustively,  and  a 
chapter  is  devoted  to  Chair  and  Couch  Making,  with  a  chart  describing 
periods,  characteristics  and  proportions. 

Over  two  hundred  furniture  woods  are  described  in  detail ;  while  the 
growth  and  structure  of  timber,  its  diseases,  shrinkage  and  warpage,  season¬ 
ing,  conversion — all  illustrated,  with  sizes  of  logs,  ports  of  shipment  and 
special  uses — form  part  of  a  chapter.  Other  chapters  are  devoted  to: 
Drawing  Styles 

Geometry  Estimating 

joints  and  1  heir  Application  Material 

Veneering  and  Inlaying  Processes 

Principles  of  Construction 

Altogether  the  book  should  prove  invaluable  to  art  lovers  and  practical  craftsmen. 

Veneering  is  an  old  and  decorative  art.  In  the  British  Museum  some  ex¬ 
amples  of  Egyptian  work  may  be  seeii  which  are  thousands  of  years  old.  From 
that  day  to  this  it  has  influenced  the  construction  and  design  of  household  furni- 
iure.  In  ancient  Rome  the  choicest  and  costliest  pieces  of  work  were  the  tables 
veneered  with  rare  woods.  In  Italy  cabinets  were  veneered  with  tortoise  shell ,  ivory 
and  ebony,  and  inlaid  with  pearl  and  precious  stones.  In  the  Dutch  and  French 
work  of  a  later  period  it  reached  an  exalted  place  in  furniture  decoration,  and  in 
our  own  eighteenth  century  the  masterpieces  of  Sheraton  and  Heppelwhite  which 
are  so  much  coveted  to-day  are  a  witness  to  the  utility  and  decorative  advantages  to 
be  found  in  veneering.  To  the  ordinary  householder  the  word  “ veneer ”  means 
to  cover  up  cheap  and  shoddy  work,  or  to  make  a  wliitewood  cabinet  look  like  a 
mahogany  one.  Hence  the  mistaken  idea  that  all  veneering  is  bad  work.  That 
such  work  is  done  must  be  ad?nitted,  and  this  makes  it  more  difficult  to  convince 
the  public  that  veneered  work,  when  it  is  well  and  rightly  done,  and  shows  that  it  is 
veneer,  is  the  best  and  most  effective  work  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  It  is  the  only  way  to  use  the  rare  woods,  such  as  “curls'’’  in  satinwood 
and  mahogany,  “burrs"  in  walnut  or  amboyna,  and  cross-grained  but  pretty  wood 
which  would  only  twist  if  used  in  the  solid. 

2.  The  extra  layer  of  veneer  tends  to  strengthen  and  preserve  the  wood 
upon  which  it  is  laid.  This  is  best  illustrated  in  the  Queen  Anne  work,  most  of 
which  is  walnut  veneered  on  oak,  or  yellow  deal,  which  must  have  perished  but  for 
the  veneer. 

3.  That  veneering  gives  the  only  opportunity  for  flat  decoration  in  furniture, 
by  using  the  grain  of  the  wood  for  designs  in  panels  and  on  wide  surfaces. 

4.  The  process  needs  more  care  and  thought  in  the  selection  of  wood,  its 
preparation,  application  and  finish,  than  ordinary  “solid"  work  requires.  These 
explanations  are  necessary  because  of  the  misunderstandings  as  to  the  right  use  of 
veneer,  and  the  suspicions  which  naturally  arise  from  them. 
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2,000,000  Acres  of 
Fish  and  Game  Preserve 

A  woodland  paradise  for  the 
fisherman  and  camper,  2,000  feet 
above  sea  level. 

Algonquin 
National  Park 

Of  Ontario 

Speckled  trout,  salmon  trout 
and  black  bass  abound  in  the 
1,200  lakes  and  rivers  of  this 
vast  territory.  Camp  out  and 
“rough”  it;  or,  if  you  prefer, 
good  hotel  accommodations 
make  it  an  ideal  summering 
placefortourists.  A  beautifully 
illustrated  publication  which 
givescarefuldescription.maps, 
etc.,  sent  free  on  application  to 

W.  S.  C00KS0N.917  Merchants  Loan  & 
Trust  Building,  Chicago 
F.  P.  DWYER,  290  Broadway.  New  York 
E.  H.  BOYNTON,  256  Washington  St.,  Boston 
W.  ROBINSON.  506  Park  Bldg.,  Pittsburg 
W  E.  DAVIS,  Pass.  Traffic  Manager 
MONTREAL 

G.  T.  BELL,  Asst.  Pass.  Traffic  Manager 
MONTREAL 

GEO.  W.  VAUX,  General  Passenger  Agent 
MONTREAL 


FOR  NIGHT  TRAVEL 


Between  CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS  and 
KANSAS  CITY  choose 
“  The  Only  Way  ” 

Chicago  &  Alton  R.  R. 

Electric  block  signals,  electric  search  head-lights, 
electric  lighted  trains,  over  a  completely  rock- 
balasted  roadway  underlaid  with  boulders  and 
underdrained  with  tile. 

A  Railroad  with  Character 

GEO.  J  CHARLTON  R.  J.  McKAY 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager  General  Passenger  Agent 


DEFORE  deciding  on  the  kind  of  water  works 
plant  to  install  in  your  country  home,  whether 
you  intend  to  spend  $100  or  $5,000,  consult  me, 
no  matter  where  you  are  located,  and  save  either 
on  the  initial  cost,  upkeep  or  extras. 

J.  B.  BERGER 
Domestic  Water  Works  Expert 

P.O.Box  792,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

You  consult  an  architect  for  your  building,  why 
not  for  your  water  supply  plant,  which  is  equally 
as  important  ? 

Think  It  Over 


All  in  One 

Comfortable  in  Every 
Position 
Easily  Adjusted 


Send 

for 

{Booklet 


B.  Marks  Adjustable  Chair  Co. 

50  EAST  29th  STREET,  N.  Y. 


udworth: 


J  Established  1867 

for  Tel.  1LU  I  olu 

EST  PACKING,  MOVING  and  SHIPPING  I 

of  Paintings,  Sculpture,  Furniture,  Bric-a-brac,  I 

etc  Only  the  best  of  experienced  men  employed  ate 
high  wages.  Vans  especially  built  for  moving  fragile  I 
articles.  Trusted  agent  for  the  Principal  Art  Institu-| 
tionsof  America,  artistsand dealers.  NewYorkagent  I 
for  out -of -town  artists.  Call,  w  g ,  |i„,iWOrth  &  Son  I 
writeortelephone,asyou prefer.  424W.52<ISt..NewYork  | 


DAGUERREOTYPES 

Tintypes,  Old  Photographs  or  Kodak 
Pictures,  Reproduced  Large  or  Small 
by  my  own  method,  recreating  a  pho¬ 
tograph  in  modern  finish  and  style, 
retaining  the  character  and  quaintness 
of  the  original,  restoring  much  that  has 
been  lost  or  faded,  and  making  any  de¬ 
sired  changes.  Many  surprising  results 
are  obtained.  Write  to-day  for  prices,  etc. 
B.  FRANK  PUFFER,  Photographer 
432  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 
Winter  Studio,  Palm  Reach,  Fla. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  C  of 

GARDEN  FURNITURE 

TOGNARELLI  AND  VOIGT  COMPANY 

2302-2310  Chestnut  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


GRAECO-EGYPTIAN  POR¬ 
TRAITS 

BY  ALBERT  M.  LYTHGOE, 
Curator  of  Egyptian  Art,  Metropol¬ 
itan  Museum 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  has 
recently  acquired  by  purchase  in  Egypt 
seven  portrait  panels  of  the  so-called 
Fayum  type,  which  have  now  been  placed 
on  exhibition  in  the  room  of  recent  acces¬ 
sions. 

These  panels,  says  Albert  M.  Lythgoe, 
curator  of  Egyptian  Art,  in  the  Museum 
Bulletin,  both  in  execution  and  condition 
of  preservation  are  excellent  examples  of 
the  ancient  method  of  painting  in  wax 
(encaustic)  described  by  Pliny,  which  has 
survived  only  in  the  panel  portraits  of  this 
type  found  in  the  Graeco-Roman  ceme¬ 
teries  of  Egypt,  particularly  in  those  of  the 
Fayum  district.  In  all  cases  such  panels 
bear  portraits  of  the  deceased  and  were 
inserted  over  the  face  of  the  mummy, 
either  in  a  decorated  cartonnage  mummy 
case  in  which  the  body  was  enclosed  or  in 
an  ornamental  arrangement  of  thick  linen 
bands  with  which  it  otherwise  was 
wrapped. 


Property  oj  Metropolitan  Museum  oj  Art 

GRAECO-EGYPTIAN  PORTRAIT 
SECOND  CENTURY  A.D. 


Their  use  in  this  manner  was  derived 
directly  from  the  ancient  Egyptian  cus¬ 
tom  of  providing  the  mummy  with  a  mask, 
though  this  has  always  been  of  a  purely 
conventional  type.  From  the  period  of 
the  fifth  or  sixth  dynasty,  when  the  first 
evidence  occurs  of  any  attempt  by  the 
Egyptians  to  preserve  the  body,  they  had 
ornamented  the  burial  with  this  painted 
headpiece,  or  mask,  of  cartonnage  or  canvas 
and  stucco.  Likewise,  this  attempt  to 
represent  the  features  and  form  of  de¬ 
ceased,  however  conventionally,  had  been 
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A  Curious  Fabric 


awaits  the  eye  of  the  man  who  will  say  to  his  dealer  :  “  Show 
me  Cooper’s  ‘Spring  Needle’  Underwear.”  A  fabric  which  ex¬ 
pands  under  pressure  like  an  elastic  band  yet  retains  its  wonderful 
elasticity  indefinitely.  A  fabric  made  on  machines  patented  in  nine 
countries  and  manufactured  only  by  ourselves. 


GooperS 

SPRING  NEEDLE-KNIT  UNDERWEAR 


for  men  is  the  ideal  next-to-the-skin  fabric  for  Spring  and  Sum¬ 
mer  wear.  Light,  elastic,  handsome  and  durable.  Exclusive 
and  full  of  character,  the  genuine  Cooper’s  is  in  a  class  by 
itself.  Don’t  be  misled  by  imitations.  Get  the  genuine.  See 
that  it  is  made  in  Bennington,  Vermont. 

Try  a  Suit  of  Cooper’s  Silk  Lisle  for  Spring 


Made  in  Union  and  Two-Piece  Suits  in  all  the  va¬ 
rious  sizes  and  in  most  all  popular  weights  and  colors 


Write  us  for  booklet  and  liberal  samples  of  the  wonderful  “Spring 
Needle  ”  fabric. 


COOPER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


BENNINGTON,  VERMONT 


Sole  Manufacturers  of  a  new  “Gauzrib”  Fabric  for  Women. 


Tell  your  wife  to  write  for  booklet  and  sample 


GRAND  HOTEL 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


A  Famous  Home,  with  a 

New  Annex 

On  Broadway,  at  31st  Street  I 

Near  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Terminal 

(IN  OPERATION  FEBRUARY  FIRSTJ  j 

A  house  made  famous  through  its  splendid  service 
and  personal  attention  to  patrons — the  Grand  counts  its 
friends  by  the  thousands.  Army  and  Navy  people 
stop  here,  as  do  all  experienced  travelers.  For  more 
excellent  living  facilities,  quiet  elegance  and  sensible 
prices  are  hardly  obtainable  elsewhere. 

As  for  transportation  facilities,  New  York’s  subways, 
elevated  and  surface  cars  are  all  practically  at  the  door. 
Theatres  and  shopping  districts  also  immediately  at  hand. 

Splendid  Moonsh  dining  rooms  are  but  one  of  the 
many  famous  features  of  the  New  Annex. 

Absolutely  Fireproof 

RATES:  -  $1.50  per  day,  Upwards 

GEORGE  F.  HURLBERT,  Pres.and  Gen’l  Mgr. 
also  Sherman  House,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Guide  to  New  York  (with  maps)  and  Special  Rate  Card  sent  upon  request  ! 


IV hat ' s  in  a  Name  ? 


THOMAS  CDRT 

INC 


on  a  shoe  means  literal  custom  correct  ■ 
ness  and  quality  —  minus  a  part  of  the 
price,  and  all  of  the  waiting,  for  custom 
shoes. 

To  say  that  no  other  shoes  like  them 
or  similar  to  them  are  offered  ready  to 
wear,  is  a  simple  statement  of  fact. 

They  are  made  for  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  made-to-measure  boots 
but  who  are  not  averse  to  better  ser¬ 
vice  at  a  saving  of  much  time  and  some 
money. 

“Cort”  shoes — for  men  and  women 
—  fetch  from  8  to  15  dollars  at  retail. 

Our  riding  and  field  boots,  golf, 
tennis  and  yachting  shoes  also  are  the 
world’s  standard  of  correctness  and 
quality. 

Let  us  tell  you  where  they  may  be  had. 
THOMAS  CORT,  inc. 

ESTABLISHED  1884 
N  E WA  R  K  ,  N  .  J  . 


CORT  SHOES  MAY  BE  HAD  IN  PARIS  FROM 
J.  B.  LOUIS  BOULADOU,  39  RUE  DR  CHAILLOT 
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White-Rock^ 

“The  World’s  Best  Table  Water” 


TN  STUDYING  music  the 

method  is  the  most  important  thing 
to  consider,  because  the  time  it  takes  and 
the  cost  all  hinge  on  the  method. 

You  might  spend  a  large  sum  ot  money 
in  trying  various  teachers  and  methods,  only  to 
find  in  the  end  that  you  have  wasted  your  money — 
which  wouldn’t  be  so  bad  if  the  trouble  ended 
there,  but  it  doesn’t.  You  have  learned  a  lot  of 
things  that  are  not  so — all  have  to  be  unlearned; 
that’s  time  worse  than  lost.  Start  right  ! 

Know  before  you  start  that  you  are  starting 
right.  If  we  can’t  furnish  convincing  proof  ot 
the  superiority  of  the  Quinn-Campbell  Conserva¬ 
tory  of  Music’s  home-study  method  you  will  not  be  out 
anything,  but  if  we  do  you  will  thank  us  to  your  dying 
day. 

Best  of  all,  we  pay  your  tuition;  all  you  need  do  is 
to  give  in  exchange  a  few  hours’  help.  When  we  receive 
your  request  for  particulars  they  will  go  by  return  mail. 
Why  not  fill  out  coupon  and  mail  to-day? 

The  People’s  University 

P.  O.  Box  981,  University  City,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

P  :CIJT  HER  E -  ~5 

THE  PEOPLE'S  UNIVERSITY 

P.  O.  Box  981,  University  City,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation  on  my  part,  full  information  about  your  Courses  in  Music. 

NAME - — - 

STREET  AND  NO _ _ _ 

CITY _ STATE- - 


embodied  in  the  full  cartonnage  case  and 
in  the  anthropoid  coffin  with  its  human 
features  and  outlines.  But  in  no  case 
were  the  masks  or  other  like  representa¬ 
tions  in  the  slightest  degree  realistic. 
They  constantly  held  to  the  same  conven¬ 
tional  regularity  of  feature  with  simply  the 
customary  variations  of  headdress,  cere¬ 
monial  beard  or  ornament,  according  as 
the  person  represented  was  man  or  woman. 

With  the  ending  of  the  native  dynasties 
and  the  beginning  of  Ptolemaic  and  Roman 
rule  the  Grteco-Roman  settlers  in  Egypt 
adopted  the  Egyptian  practice  of  mummi¬ 
fication,  though  it  found  no  reason  in  their 
own  religious  beliefs.  In  fact,  the  custom 
was  continued  through  the  Roman  period 
even  after  the  adoption  of  Christianity, 
and  recent  investigation  has  furnished 
clear  evidence  that  some  attempt,  at  least, 
to  preserve  the  body  was  made  as  late  as 
the  sixth  century  a.d. 


Property  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

GRAECO-EGYPTIAN'  PORTRAIT 
SECOND  CENTURY  A.D. 


The  adoption  of  mummification  by  these 
Hellenic  inhabitants  produced  no  radical 
change  in  the  accessories  of  the  burial  with 
which  we  are  concerned  and  it  is  not  until 
the  first  century  a.d.  that  the  first  fairly 
Hellenized  masks  occur.  Almost  simul¬ 
taneously  with  them  the  portrait  panels 
seem  to  appear. 

The  masks  of  this  period  are  modeled 
almost  entirely  in  plaster;  in  some  cases 
lying  flat  over  the  face  of  the  mummy  and 
in  other  cases  projecting  above  the  head  in 
a  partially  upright  position.  In  style  they 
are  obvious  products  of  classical  art,  both 
in  feature  and  in  the  rendering  of  the  hair 
and  other  details.  Some  are  clearly  strong 
attempts  at  portraiture,  while  others  seem 
to  fall  into  more  conventionalized  types. 
The  Metropolitan  Museum  possess  thirty- 
eight  of  these  masks,  acquired  in  1900. 
Such  masks  have  been  found  in  cemeteries 
of  the  period  in  nearly  all  parts  of  Egypt 
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SEASON  OF  1910 


Artists  have  a  quick 
eye  for  picturesque 
and  romantic  scenery. 

The  CATSK1LL  MOUN¬ 
TAINS  are  their  Mecca 
every  summer.  The 
glorious  air,  the  mag¬ 
nificent  views  and  the 
comfortable  accommo¬ 
dation  at  reasonable 
prices  are  a  great  at¬ 
traction.  Plan  for  a 
month  at  least  in  this 
favored  region ! 

Reached  by 

Ulster  &  Delaware  Railroad 

Send  9c.  postage  for  Illustrated  Booklet  to 
N.  A.  SIMS 

General  Passenger  Agent 

Kingston,  N.  Y. 


Martin  &  Martin  shoe-service-by- 

post  is  not  just  an  effort  to  sell  shoes  by  mail. 
It  is  a  logical  and  inevitable  outgrowth  of  our 
unique  store  service  in  Chicago  and  New  York. 

Much  of  our  store  patronage  has  come  from 
out-of-town  buyers  who  find  it  impossible  to 
get  in  their  own  cities  the  grade  of  shoes  and 
the  character  of  service  they  want.  We  have 
found  that  we  can  supply  these  patrons  quite 
as  satisfactorily  by  mail  as  in  person. 


Through  this  patronage,  we  have  solved  the 
problem  of  showing  our  shoes  and  making  fitt¬ 
ings  by  mail — along  lines  as  unique  as  our 
personal  service  in  the  stores. 


A  Martin  &  Martin  Model 

Imported  French  calf  blucher  oxford.  Stricny 
Hand  Made.  Medium  toe ,  smart  fat  last. 
Comfortable  and  fashionable.  The  best  shoe 
that  can  be  made  at  any  price. 

PRICE  FOURTEEN  DOLLARS 

Upon  request  we  will  furnish  large  photo¬ 
graphic  reproductions  of  other  current  models 
for  street,  dress  or  sporting  wear.  You  may 
open  a  charge  account  by  furnishing  the  usual 
commercial  references. 


Perfect  records  are  kept  of  all  our  fittings,  and 
all  you  will  need  to  do  after  your  first  order  is  to 
write  or  wire  your  requirements  as  to  kinds  of 
shoes  or  occasion  of  wearing  and  the  right 
shoes  will  go  forward  within  the  hour — all  at 
our  risk  and  upon  our  guaranty  of  perfect 
satisfaction. 

Our  ready-to-wear  shoes,  built  upon  our  life¬ 
long  experience  as  custom  boot-makers,  and  the 
only  shoes  of  similar  character  and  quality 
ever  offered  ready-to-wear,  are  sold  from 


SEVEN  DOLLARS  UPWARD 


BOOTMAKERS  FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 


1  East 35th  St., NEW  YORK— 183Michigan Av., CHICAGO 
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<1  Not  every  one  knows  that  Rookwood  for  several 
years  has  been  doing  in  tiles  for  mural  decorations, 
mantels  and  floors  the  same  original  work  that  it 
continues  to  do  in  vases.  A  circular  will  be  sent 
to  those  who  wish  to  hear  about  it,  and  specimens 
of  the  work  on  a  large  scale  may  be  most  con¬ 
veniently  seen  in  the  following  hotels : 

Fort  Pitt  Pittsburg  Norse  Room 

La  Salle  Chicago  Palm  Room  and  German  Room 

Seelbach  Louisville  Rathskeller 

Claypool  Indianapolis  Fountain  and  Billiard  Room 

Southland  Dallas  Main  Lobby 

Radisson  Minneapolis  Billiard  Room 

Devon  New  York  Tea  Room 

Sinton  Cincinnati  Grand  Cafe  and  Fountain 

♦J  In  very  many  of  the  better  class  of  homes  it  will 

be  found,  on  a  smaller  scale,  adapting  itself  to 

every  style  of  interior  finish  and  carrying  always 

the  refinement  of  its  mat  glazes  in  exquisite  textures 

and  imperishable  colors. 

ROOKWOOD  POTTERY  CO. 

CINCINNATI 

Eastern  Office :  1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


GENUINE 
NAVAJO  INDIAN 
RUGS 

The  most  popular 
rug  for  living  room, 
den,  library,  hall, 
etc.  Prices  range 
from 

$7.50  to  $50.00 

Express  paid  to  all 
parts  of  the  U.  S. 
Send  for  booklet '  D,’ 
it  tells  all  about  the 

NAVAJO 

CHARLES  H.  AULD 

Colorado  Springs, Colo 


CONSOLE  MIRROR 


Inspection  and  Correspondence  Cordially  Incited 

D.  A.  CELLA 


An  original 
17th  Century 
Venetian  Mir¬ 
ror  in  carved 
wood.  This 
rare  selection  is 
a  very  old  an¬ 
tique  in  its  orig¬ 
inal  finish. 

Especially  suit¬ 
able  for  wall 
space  where  a 
touch  of  distinc¬ 
tion  is  essential 
to  the  tout  en¬ 
semble.  Cor¬ 
rect  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  Period 
Furniture,  Ital¬ 
ian  Terra  Cot- 
tas.and  Decorative  Objectsare  alsoobtain- 
ablehere  at  moderate  prices. 


"|he  (mfr>  (Rssjq^tiop 

A  NTIQUES-kE  PRODUCTIONS 

I  East  46th  Street,  N.  Y.  City 


and  even  at  the  Oasis  of  Kharga,  but  the 
Fayum  district  seems  to  have  been  the  par¬ 
ticular  section  in  which  the  portrait  panels 
were  in  vogue,  so  far  as  present  evidence 
goes.  < 

External  evidence  as  to  the  exact  dating 
of  both  these  forms  is  somewhat  meager. 
In  1887-1888  a  cemetery  at  Hawara,  ex¬ 
cavated  by  Flinders  Petrie,  yielded  our 
principal  data  on  the  subject  and  his  con¬ 
clusions  form  one  of  the  main  bases  of  our 
knowledge.  Investigation  of  the  question 
through  a  study  of  the  details  of  the  masks 
and  portraits  themselves — such  as  the  ar¬ 


rangement  of  the  women’s  hair  and  the 
types  of  jewelry — has  more  recently  been 
carried  out  by  Edgar,  who  arrives  at  con¬ 
clusions  similar  to  those  of  Petrie.  Both 
the  masks  and  portraits  seem  most  cer¬ 
tainly  to  belong  principally  to  the  second 
century  a.d.,  appearing  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  first  century  and  lasting  till  the  early 
part  of  the  third  century. 


Properly  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 


Do  You  Want  a  Firepl  ace 
in  Your  Home?  P°  y°u  want  the  cheer. 

^  the  comfort  that  only  an 
open  fire  can  give?  Haven  t  you  at  least  one  room  in  your 
house  which  can  be  absolutely  transformed  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  a  fireplace?  Or,  if  you  ere  thinking  of  building, 
don  t  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  find  out  all  you  can  atx>ut 
fireplaces  before  deciding  ? 

Our  Beautiful  Free  Book — “Home  and  The  Fireplace” 

is  a  regular  mine  of  information  about  fireplaces.  It  tells 
all  about  Colonial  Fireplaces,  the  only  kind  in  the 
world  sold  under  a  positive  guarantee.  It  tells  all  about  the 
Colonial  Plan  that  makes  buying  a  fireplace  as  simple  as 
ordenng  a  picture.  Besides,  it  contains  a  number  of  beau¬ 
tiful  illustrations  of  the  splendid  Colonial  Designs — just 
a  few  representative  selections  from  the  complete  Colonial 
line  with  descriptions  and  prices.  If  you  have  any  idea  of 
building,  or  if  you  would  like  to  know  how  and  where  you 
can  add  a  fireplace  to  your  present  home,  you  need  this  book. 

WRITE  TODAY  Just  send  your  name  and 

address,  but  we  would 
suggest  that  you  write  at  once.  Just  drop  us  a  line  right  now. 

COLONIAL  FIREPLACE  CO., 

DeDt.  6514,  12th  Sf.  and  46th  flve.,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


'V/’OUR  own  individual 
j[  rug,  different  from  all 
other  rugs,  and  in  a 

THREAD 

AN  D 

THRUM 

RUGS 

high-class  wool  fabric 
adapted  to  your  own  deco¬ 
rations.  If  the  rugs  in 
stock  colors  do  not  suit  your 
requirements  we  will  make 
one  that  will,  either  plain, 
self-tone  or  contrast.  All 
sizes  up  to  twelve  feet  wide, 
any  length.  Seamless, 
wool  weft  reversible,  heavy 

and  durable. 

“  You  choose  the  colors,  Sold  by  best  shops  or  write 

we  11  ,nake  the  rug*  for  color  line  and  price  list 

to  Arnold,  Constable  &  Co.,  New  York. 

THREAD  &  THRUM  WORKSHOP,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

BOOKBINDING 

Plain  and  Artistic,  in  All 

f  1 

Varieties  of  Leather 

II 

HENRY  BLACKWELL 

1M 

University  Place  and  10th  Street 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

GRAECO-EGYPTIAN  PORTRAIT 
SECOND  CENTURY  A.D. 

The  portrait  panels  follow  the  plaster 
masks  closely  in  the  types  of  portraiture 
represented,  but  in  their  realism,  freedom 
of  treatment  and  masterly  rendering  the 
former  far  excel.  In  many  cases,  no  doubt, 
it  is  a  question  as  to  how  far  they  may  be 
regarded  as  faithful  likenesses  of  the  per¬ 
sons  they  were  intended  to  represent. 
One  interesting  panel  in  the  Cairo  Mu¬ 
seum  which  has  the  painter’s  memoranda 
on  the  back,  regarding  the  manner  in 
which  the  features  of  the  person  were  to  be 
represented,  makes  it  certain  that  some¬ 
times  they  certainly  were  not  painted  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  individual.  As  works  of 
the  later  schools  of  classical  art  centered  in 
Alexandria  they  have,  fortunately,  survived 
to  us,  however,  as  admirable  examples  of 
the  perfection  in  technique  and  execution 
attained  in  the  Hellenistic  period. 


MISSES 

WHITTREDGE&  BARROWS 

Interior  Decoration 

Wall  Papers,  Materials,  Furniture 
4  West  40th  Street,  New  York  City 


ARTISTIC  PHOTOGRAPHS 
AND  PRIZE  PRINTS 


Beautifully  mounted  and  suitable  for  fram¬ 
ing.  Prices  are  very  reasonable.  Sent  on 
inspection,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  address. 

PAUL  FOURNIER,  Mansfield,  Pa. 


DAGUERREOTYPES 


and  other  old  pictures 
REPRODUCED  AND  ENLARGED 

by  a  new  method  which  preserves 
all  the  quaintness  and  charm  of  the 
original  and  adds  the  modern  style 
of  finish,  thus  producing  wonder¬ 
fully  artistic  and  picturesque  ef¬ 
fects.  We  also  restore  Daguerreo¬ 
types  to  their  original  clearness. 

HOLLINGEK  &  CO. 

5S2  FIFTH  AVEHUE,  II  TV  YORK  CITY 
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The  Choice  of  Genius 

Rounded  and  enriched  is  the  marvelous  art  of  Mischa  Elman  by  the  tone 
of  the  Baldwin  Piano. 

With  the  music  which  this  master  draws  from  his  old  Italian  violin 
Baldwin-tone  is  singularly  in  accord. 

Flawless  purity,  mobility,  lire;  these  qualities  are  not  more  in  the  strings 
than  in  the  singing  keyboard  of  the  Baldwin. 

Of  Elman’s  playing  of  Schubert’s  “  Standchen”  to  Baldwin  accompani¬ 
ment  Saint-Saens  said: 

“Such  blending  of  tone  with  tone  is  the  perfection  of  polished  art.” 


The  elements  which  make  the  Baldwin  a  wcrld-great  piano  are  set  forth  in  the 
Baldwin  catalogue.  A  line  to  nearest  representative  will  bring  you  this  book. 

(Tbr  JMbtn  Company 


142  W.  Fourth  Street 
CINCINNATI 


New  Vork 
8  E.  84th  Street 
Louisville 

425  S.  Fourth  Ave. 


St.  Louis 
1013  Olive  Street 
Boston 

40  Huntington  Ave. 


San  Francisco 
310  Sutter  Street 
Denver 

1626  California  St. 
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WALTER  DAMROSCH  writes: 

“The  Welte-Mignon  is  the  most  remarkable  musical  invention  of  the  age” 

The 

WELTE-MIGNON  PIANO 

Gives  the  Absolutely  True  Reproduction  of  the  Individual 
Interpretation  of  the  World’s  Most  Famous  Pianists 


I.  J.  Paderewski’s  Interpretation  Being  Recorded  for  the  Welte-Mignon 

THERE  is  no  other  musical  instrument  on  the  market  to-day  that  reproduces  the  hand- 
played  records  of  the  greatest  piano  virtuosos  of  the  world,  such  as  Paderewski,  Hof¬ 
mann,  Lhevinne,  and  others — only  the  Welte-Mignon  Piano. 

To  understand  how  the  Welte-Mignon  Piano  plays  you  must  put  out  of  your  mind 
every  impression  which  any  other  playing  device  has  ever  given  you. 

Motive  Power— Electricity  No  Personal  Manipulation  Required 

A  few  unsolicited  testimonials  received  from  the  world’s  most  famous  pianists : 

/.  J.  sPaderewski  writes 

“The  Welte-Mignon  makes  a  tremendous  impression  and  is  of  enormous  importance  to  the  musical  world.” 

Josef  Hofmann  writes 

“The  incomparable  Welte-Mignon  has  opened  an  eventful  future  for  the  musical  world.  Henceforth  the  piano  player 
will  be  on  a  level  with  the  productive  artists  in  regard  to  the  imperishability  of  his  work,  since  he  will  live  for  all  time  in  his 
work.  What  a  loss  it  means  to  us  not  to  have  had  the  Welte-Mignon  long  ago !  But  what  a  blessing  it  will  prove  to  future 
generations!” 

THE  WELTE  ARTISTIC  PLAYER  PIANO  COMPANY 

273  Fifth  Avenue,  between  29th  and  30th  Streets,  opposite  the  Holland  House,  New  York  City 


Style  V — Upright  Grand 

Mahogany  Case 

Beautifully  Veneered 

Size  4  ft.  6  in. 


Price  $550 


The  Knabe — The  World's  Best  Piano — is  the 
one  Piano  not  only  abreast-of-the-times  but  to¬ 
day,  more  than  ever,  is  solely  and  purely 
representative  of  faultless  construction,  excep¬ 
tional  durability  and  that  tonal  sublimity  that 
cannot  be  successfully  imitated  or  equaled. 

Knabe  Pianos  may  be  purchased  of  any  Knabe  representative  at 
New  York  prices  with  added  cost  of  freight  and  delivery. 


WILLIAM 

KNABE 

&  COMPANY 


FIFTH  AVENUE  AND 
THIRTY-NINTH  STREET 

NEW  YORK 


GETTY  RESEARCH  INSTITUTE 


iii  hi  hi  min  mini  mm  in 
3  3125  01504  2209 


MIGNONETTE  Horizontal  GRAND 

In  Mahogany,  Price  $700 

Where  others  have  failed  to  build  a 


Small  ?  Perfect  Grand  Piano 

meeting  with  present-day  requirements.  The  House  of  Knabe, 
after  years  of  research  and  experiment,  has  succeeded  in  producing 

THE  WORLD’S  BEST  GRAND  PIANO 

In  the  small  size  of 

5  FEET  2  INCHES 

This  instrument  possesses  that  same  matchless  tone  for  which 
KNABE  GRANDS  have  long  since  been  distinguished — a  tone 
peculiar  to  and  distinctive  of  all  KNABE  PIANOS,  which  carry 
the  endorsement  of  the  leading  musicians  of  the  day. 


PRESS  OF  REDFIELD  BROTHERS,  NEW  YORK 


The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Tone  Endures  Like  That  of  a  Violin 


PIANOS 


Have  set  a  new  standard  of  piano  tone  and  durability.  The  possibilities  ol 
the  old  system  of  construction  were  exhausted  in  the  leading  pianos  of  the 
past.  With  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  System  of  Construction  new  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  beauties  of  tone  are  obtained,  together  with  a  hitherto  unknown 
responsiveness  and  a  permanence  of  tone-quality  never  before  approached. 
Catalogue  Mailed  on  Application.  Special  Styles  Made  to  Order. 

313  Fifth  Avenue  MASON  &  HAMLIN  CO  492  B°y,ston  Street 

NEW  YORK  Established  1854  ’  BOSTON 


